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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


The admission of a painting by an American negro artist to the Luxembourg, and notes on 
other events of current interest in the world of brush and palette. 


COLOR IN ART. 

The French government has just sent 
to the Luxembourg a large and striking 
picture of the ‘‘ Raising of Lazarus.’’ The 
work was a marked canvas in this year’s 
Salon, and though the only honcr be- 
stowed upon it there was that of the 
never absent group of gazers, it will stand 
out in the famous gallery as a unique 
work of art. Its creator is a young 


‘*A CHANCE MEETING.”’ 


Philadelphian, Henry O. Tanner, a negro. 
The honors of the Luxembourg have 
come to America before, but this is the 
first instance where its distinctions have 
been conferred upon one of Mr. Tanner’s 
race. 

The artist is the son of an African 
Methodist bishop, well known in Phila- 
delphia. Young Tanner’s love of art 
took him to Paris some years ago. Ben- 





From a photograph by Ad. Braun & Co. (Braun, Clément & Co., Successors) after the painting by Eugéne Deully. 
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*“PLEURETTE.”’ 
From the painting by A. Landini—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 


jamin-Constant became his mentor and 
friend. His powers developed rapidly, 
and his fellow students, recognizing his 
ability, made him vice president of the 
local society of American artists in the 
French capital. Tanner has exhibited 
several times in the Salon. In 1895 his 
‘‘Sabot Maker ’’ attracted favorable no- 
tice, and in 1896 his ‘‘ Daniel in the Lion’s 


Den’’ received the coveted ‘‘ mention 
honorable,’’ though the critics do not 
rank it so high as his ‘‘ Lazarus.’’ Two 
creditable examples of his work are in 
this country: ‘‘The Banjo Lesson,’ in 
the library of the Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Virginia, and ‘‘ The Bagpipe 
Lesson,’’ which just now is in Wana- 
maker’s gallery,in New York. Tanner’s 














COPYRIGHT 1896, BY BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO., 257 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
“THE MAGDALEN’S VISION.”’ 
From the painting by Mile. Achille-Fould. 
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“THE MORNING HYMN.”’ 


From the painting by Walther Firle—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 


work possesses wonderful life and vigor, 
with great force and sureness of touch. 


MILLAIS’ MODELS. 

It is worth noting, in this day and gen- 
eration, when the nude forms so prominent 
a feature in every exhibition of pictures 
and in every art gallery, that the only 


female nude Sir John Millais ever painted 
was the figure of the woman in ‘‘ The 
Knight Errant.”’ 

Another interesting point in Millais’ 
career is the manner in which he used his 
family as models. ‘‘ The Order of Re- 
lease’’ is a portrait of his wife as she 
was when he first met her. One of his 
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““ FORGET-ME-NOTS.”’ 
From the painting by E. Blair Leighton—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23d St., New York. 


daughters posed for ‘‘ My First Sermon,’’ exhibition, to a Western artist—whose 
‘‘New Laid Eggs,’’ and ‘‘Waking’’; name has hitherto been quite unknown to 
another for ‘‘Sleeping,’’ while ‘‘ The Sis- us—is a notable and gratifying incident. 
ters ’’ includes all three of his daughters. It exemplifies the rapid progress that art 
tae * * * is making in the West. The prize man 
The award of one of the Hallgarten was Wilbur R. Easer, of Webster City, 
prizes, at the National Academy’s spring Iowa. 
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It is the last aaeal: ‘to man — 
Voice crying’ since the world began; i] . 
The ery of the Ideal - cry : | 
To aspirations that would die. \| | 
The last appeal! In it is heard 


es The pathos of the final word. 


Woice tender and heroical- ~~ ~~) 
_Imperious voice that knoweth well 
To wreck the reasonings of years, 
To strenothen rebel hearts with tears. 
Charles Edwin Markham. \ 
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SUMMER ON THE SANDS. 


Glimpses of the summer girl in the realm where she shares her sway with Cupid and Neptune 
—Shifting thoughts and shifting scenes from the panorama of sea and shore. 


‘PRAISE the sea, but remain on the heavy with human woe. But it is a far 
shore,” was a bit of advice given cry to the edge of that visible world; no 

by asageofancient days. Undoubtedly he ship is in sight, so for the actual, present 

would have changed his preposition, and moment joy reigns supreme. 

said at the shore, if only he had known 


the delights of the summer beaches that 
stretch from Maine to Florida, and from 
Pescadero to San Diego. For on those 
sandy shores, in sight of the blue sea, in 
sound of the dashing surf, are collected 
all the joys and pleasures invented by 
nature or art for man’s diversion. 

There sing the sirens who tempted 
Ulysses, and there the graces disport 
themselves. Old Neptune himself for- 
sakes his accustomed lairs and ventures 
near the borderland of his wide domain 
to meet and greet the summer girl, who, 
with her attendant train, troops down to 
the water’s edge. From early summer 
until late in the fall she is seen in all her 
variety, meandering over the beaches, 
clambering over the rocks, embarking in 
tiny boats from tiny piers, or setting 
sail on white winged yachts for a cruise 


across the sunlit sea. 


And it is as though the river Lethe had 
mingled some drops of her oblivion giving 
moisture with the salt spray of this en- 
chanted land, for all human woes and 
misery seem left behind. Bright eyes 
and smiling lips meet the eye, gay laugh- 
ter and merry voices greet the ear, world 
wearied men and wondering eyed chil- 


dren play with the shifting sand 
together. Under their hands 
rise miniature forts, bridges, 
and palaces of sand; and for 
both alike, on the misty horizon, 
rise airy castles of what may 
be, not what might have been. 
Over behind that sea line are 
the ships freighted with human 
hopes, human desires, human 
expectations — some of them 





THE MODERN MERMAID, 
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Here and there on the beach may be 
seen a bit of the past—an old man for 
whom everything has been, to whom only 
one thing more can come, in whose har- 
bor only one more ship will drop its 
anchor; but by his side, around him, are 
the small delvers of the future, the lit- 
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of Love rose from the sea, and therefore 
her son Cupid must needs go to its edge 
to sharpen his arrows and try their points 
before storing them up for winter’s use. 
Arrows are dangerous playthings; and 
although Cupid is careless in leaving 
them lymg about, he is remorseless about 





“WHILE SHE SITS AND DRIES HER HAIR AFTER HER SALT BATH.”’ 


tle atoms of humanity who, out of the 
sun and sea, are building the brain and 
muscles of their lives. They are so in- 
tent, so full of life, that they throw into 
the background this relic of bygone days, 
and the air resounds with young glad 
shouts, with merry laughter, with youth, 
the essence of the eternal sea. 
% * * %* 

Why a residence, long or short, within 
sight and sound of the sea, is provocative 
of true love, or its counterfeit present- 
ment—a summer flirtation—is not ap- 
parent, unless it is because the Goddess 





healing the wounds that they have made. 
Whatever the cause may be, for seaside 
loves the fact remains the same. Nep- 
tune gives his blessing to countless 
lovers and their lasses with each return- 
ing season. Probably the rakish old god 
cares little whether the vows are fulfilled 
or not, and luckily his memory is short. 
If the same lover, with a different lass, 
come to him for his benediction, he does 
not know, does not recognize, that a 
change has been made in combinations. 
Undoubtedly there are some mortals 
who do not believe in this out of date 
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‘IMMACULATE IN WHITE DUCK AND BLUE SERGE—HE IS AN ACCOMPANIMENT TO THE 
SUMMER GIRL.”’ 


Venus and her old fashioned son. Such 
‘ people give the praise or blame of these 
summer idyls to something which they 
call propinquity. Perhaps they have 
some foundation for their reasoning, be- 
cause life at the sea shore in the open air, 
under the broad sky, in the summer 
moonlight and sunlight, induces a sud- 
den intimacy, a quick, deep knowledge, 
that would never come in the conventional, 
dimly lighted atmosphere of teas, dinners, 
and dances. 

Many a man who would never succumb 
to a woman’s crowning glory when it is 
tightly bound with golden or silver bands, 
and surmounted with a quivering aigrette, 
is hopelessly enmeshed by its waving, 
floating masses while she sits and dries it 


after a salt bath. There is something 
confidential and caressing in its move- 
ment as it floats toward him on the soft 
breeze, each hair glistening in the sun- 
shine, enticing and alluring as it floats 
away. Was it not a mermaid who sat on 
a rock in the sunshine, combing her hair 
with a golden comb, drawing her lover to 
her with her wondrous voice? This 
modern mermaid does not sing to her 
lover, but she prattles the latest society 
gossip, parting her locks occasionally to 
peer at him through the shadowing mass 
of hair. He, also, like the luckless Rhine 
fisher, is unconscious of rocks. 
* * * * 

That the summer girl has a definite 

place in the social fabric has long been 
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“DARED TO LOOK PRETTY IN HER BATHING SUIT.’’ 


admitted. She has been named and clas- 
sified. She comes with the opening buds 
and blossoming trees, stays until the last 
yellow leaf has fluttered silently down, and 
then she is gone. Whence she comes, 
and whither she goes, is hard to tell, just 
as all the other whys and wherefores of 
life are difficult to answer. 

But her attendant swain is not so easy 
to classify. She invariably possesses 
one, or is possessed by one; for it is this 
fact of possession that is the character- 


istic mark of the summer 
girl. But who and what he 
is no one can tell. Immacu- 
late in white duck and blue 
serge, at his ease in knicker- 
bockers and bicycle stock- 
ings, or tennis flannels, and 
at least once a day in a 
knitted bathing suit, he is 
an accompaniment to the 
summer girl, holding her 
parasol, carrying her camp 
stool, reading to her, talking 
to her, singing to her with 
banjo or guitar, playing with 
her, and swimming with her. 

From the first formality 
of meeting, when indifferent 
opinions about nothing at all 
are exchanged, to the bitter 
moment of parting, when 
summer and the summer girl 
are about to flee away, when 
all the world is seen through 
tears salter than old ocean’s 
brine, he is by her side. 

The thought of a day ora 
week or month at shore or 
beach, harbor, pier, or island, 
to whichever classification 
the chosen place may belong, 
brings visions of the same 
delights and pleasures. All 
offer the same glistening 
sandy couch spread for long, 
lazy hours alone or 
Together, you and I together, and 

the world away. 
In this case the partition that 
divides the wide, wide world 
from this world of two is a 
gaily painted bit of Japanese 
paper, the flimsy stretch of a 
Japanese sunshade, or a wind blown dune 
of yellow sand held in place by a cling- 
ing, creeping vine. All offer the same 
madcap, curling breakers, now rushing 
forward to entrap the unwary, then rising 
up and back to lure the daring on for a 
quick dive into their gleaming green 
depths. And all offer, too, the blue, en- 
circling, outspread sea, into which the 
athletic swimmer plunges, and, dashing 
out through the swelling waves, past the 
shallow waters, rests on the cool sweet 




















SUMMER ON 


buoyancy that comes only from deep sea 
brine, only from fathoms deep of still 
green water. 
* * * * 
It has taken women a long time to 
learn that a bathing dress could be, and 
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she tied her curly locks into a bright silk 
handkerchief—a rubber underneath, be- 
cause this much maligned summer girl is 
prudent; she dared to appear in short 
skirts, long enough to satisfy the veriest 
prude, but short enough to allow her to 





‘“WHITE WINGS OF A SUMMER SEA.”’ 


should be, becoming. It is quite within 
the memory of man that women persisted 
in gowning themselves for a plunge into 
the seain the most woebegone, bedraggled 
coverings they could invent, so hideous 
that even the sea itself retired before 
them. Fortunately some athletic, daunt- 
less summer girl dared to look pretty in her 
bathing suit, and her sisters have followed 
quickly in her footsteps. In place of an 
awning shaped hat or an oil silk bag, 


give a good frog-like kick without send- 
ing her straightway to the bottom. 
Thanks to this pioneer, a pretty woman 
now looks her prettiest when ready for 
her dash into the sea; andanugly woman, 
if there be such, defies her calumniators, 
and is classified for once with her more 
fortunate sisters. 
* * * * 

Bathing girls are divided into many 

classes, and each class has its subdivis- 


. 
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ions. Looking upon them merely as 
specimens, and not as human creatures, 
it is easy to determine to which class 
each one belongs as soon as it emerges 
from its bathing house. The one who 
has no intention of venturing near the 
water is soon recognized, and the one 
who, with run, skip, aud jump, will 
plunge headlong into a rising wave, and 
emerge on the other side, shaking the 
water from her like a curly water spaniel, 
is picked out just as quickly. Then, too, 
there is the rollicking maiden who will 
be tossed on high by a white capped 
wave, thrown headlong into the rushing 
foam, and will come up madly clutching 
the sand, only in time to be thrown down 
by the next on rushing wave. Rescued at 
last by some heroic life saver, she will 
stand on the edge of the sand, laughing 
and shivering, and detailing her thrilling 
adventure with its attendant sensations 
to all who will listen. There is the dig- 
nified creature who, having been through 
the same adventure—perhaps the self 
same wave—will acknowledge, with a 
faint shrug of the shoulders, that perhaps 
she may have ‘‘ lost control of her mo- 
tions ’’ for an instant, but will never ad- 
mit that she was ‘‘rolled.’’ It takes all 





kinds of people to make a world, and 
all kinds of girls to make a summer. 

After the sea bath and the sun bath 
comes a long stroll over the shifting sand, 
out on the shelving rocks, where brown 
hermit crabs scuttle awkwardly away, 
where little pools must be crossed with 
dainty feet and uplifted skirts—and each 
day the pools must«grow larger, for each 
day more assistance is needed in their 
passage—to where the white winged gulls 
eye the intruders suspiciously, and then 
flap lazily away—for even the birds of 
the air love a lover, and are willing to 
resign their eyries for a trysting place. 
From some sheltered nook the dying day 
is watched, and, as the lights grow pink 
and purple and golden overhead and 
down in the sea, hope and joy and love 
grow in the watchers’ hearts. 

And then some day, before the waning 
of the summer solstice, will come the tide 
in this human love which, if it be taken 
at the flood, will lead on to everlasting 
joy and bliss ; and always afterward with 
the tang of the salt sea spray there will 
come to these lovers some breath of that 


first love confession, some memory of the 
old days when the old, old story was new 
to them. 





““THE WANING OF THE SUMMER FLIRTATION.’’ 

















CORLEONE.’ 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


“ Corleone” is the latest of Mr. Crawford’s rematkable stories of Italian life. 
With its scenes laid in the modern society of Rome, the most ancient and also the 
newest of the world’s great capital cities, and amid the romantic surroundings of an 
old Sicilian castle, it is a drama of stirring action, in which the mafia plays a 
powerful part—a tale of true love and of exciting adventure. 












































SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


CORLEONE is the title of the Pagliuca d’Oriani family, to whom a sadly diminished estate de- 
scends at the death of the spendthrift prince who had been head of the house. Besides the widow 
of the dead nobleman’s brother, Donna Maria Carolina, there are her three sons—Tebaldo, Fran- 
cesco, and Ferdinando—and a daughter, Vittoria, who has spent the greater part of her seventeen 
years in a convent at Palermo. With the exception of Ferdinando, who remains at Camal- 
doli, their Sicilian homestead, the family move to Rome, where Vittoria meets and loves Orsino 
Saracinesca. Saracinesca’s father is Giovanni, Prince of Sant’ Ilario, and his grandfather is the 
aged Prince Saracinesca, the head of this old Roman family. The monotony of the young 
patrician’s existence has palled upon him, and he gladly accepts the chance of employment 
offered by his cousin, the Marchese di San Giacinto, who purchases Camaldoli, in order to further 
a scheme for a.new railroad, and asks Orsino to take charge of the property. Vittoria, who 
knows that her brother Ferdinando objected to the sale of Camaldoli and is determined to pre- 
vent its occupancy, is greatly alarmed for her lover’s safety, but in spite of her pleadings, Orsino 
accompanies San Giacinto to Sicily. As they are nearing the Corleone homestead they are 
shot at by concealed foes, and Orsino returns the fire, killing a man who is identified by the 
soldiers of their escort as Ferdinando Pagliuca. 

Shocked by the catastrophe, Orsino returns to Rome, where Tebaldo and Francesco, unwilling 
to jeopardize their social position, disclaim the dead man’s relationship, alleging it to be a mere 
coincidence of names. He formally proposes for their sister’s hand, but his father emphatically 
refuses to consent to the mgtch, and Vittoria’s mother, encountering Orsino, curses him as the 
murderer of herson. When he goes back to join San Giacinto in Sicily, Orsino is accompanied 
by his brother Ippolito Saracinesca, who is a priest and a musician. 

Meanwhile Tebaldo Corleone is in a situation of some doubt and difficulty. For mercenary 
reasons he is anxious to marry an American heiress, Miss Lizzie Slayback. Atthe same time both 
he and his brother Francesco—between whom there is mutual distrust and bitter jealousy—are 
enamored of a~young and beautiful Sicilian girl, Aliandra Basili, the daughter of a notary at Ran- 
dadzo, a village near the old homestead. Aliandra, who is a singer, and has made a decided success 
in Rome as a prima donna, is ready to marry Tebaldo ; but he is unable to withstand the tempta- 
tion of the Slaybatk millions, and procrastinates until she frankly tells him that he must either 
marry her, or cease to persecute her with his attentions. She is suddenly called home to Sicily by 
an accident to her father. Two days after she leaves Rome, Tebaldo’s jealousy of Francesco breaks 
out ina violent quarrel, in which he almost throttles his brother. When he regains his normal 
calmness, the elder Pagliuca goes to the hotel where Miss Slayback and her aunt are stopping. 


Lizzie had not* been satisfied with such 


XXIV (Continued). 
( * mediocrity of surroundings, and had taken 


ISS SLAYBACK was alone in the 
sitting toom. The .blinds were 
closed, but the windows were open, and 
the warm breeze stirred the white cur- 
tains. It was an ordinary hotel sitting 
room, like hundreds of others, but Miss 


much pains to give the room an inhabited 
look. 

She had, of course, bought several hun- 
dred objects of no particular value, as 
rich women who visit Rome for the first 
time invariably do, and most of them 


*Copyright, 1896, by F. Marton Crawford, 
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were in sight. There were photographs 
by the score, pinned to the walls and 
standing on tables, and heaped together 
inacorner. The photograph is the un- 
resistible temptation to women. ‘There 
were three or four clever water color 
studies of men and women in costume, 
such as one sees everywhere in Rome; 
there were half a dozen bronaes copied, 
in the unfinished, wholesale manner, 
from the antique; there was the inevit- 
able old choir book of the psalms, with 
the old musical notation that is still used 
for plain chant, written on parchment, 
and opefied at the page which presented 
the best illuminated capital letter ; there 
were three or four pieces of old em- 
broidered vestments, draped over the 
backs of chairs, and there were several 
vases containing fresh flowers and dry 
wild grasses from the Campagna. And 
there was Miss Lizzie Slayback. 

She was exceedingly pretty in a sort of 
nondescript dress, between a tea gown 
and something else; for though it was 
adorned with ribbons and laces, after the 
manner of tea gowns, it was short skirted 
when she stood up. In fact, it was ‘‘a 
little creation ’’ of her own, as her dress- 
maker would have said, thereby disclaim- 
ing all responsibility for its eccentricity. 
But it was distinctly becoming, and Miss 
Lizzie knew it. 

There is a great difference, morally, be- 
tween being vain and being esthetically 
aware of one’s advantages and good 
points. Vanity is even more blind than 
love, but there is something really and 
healthily artistic in judicious and success- 
ful self adornment. Vanity paints its 
eyes, and rouges its cheeks, and dyes its 
hair, and laces its waist till its ribs crack. 
Good taste cuts its clothes according to 
its figure and its age, instead of pinching 
its body to fit its clothes. Vanity is full 
of affectation; good taste presents the 
best it has to view, so far as it can, and 
hides what is less good, without attempt- 
ing to distort it, because what is not good 
cannot be made to look good, by torture, 
to eyes that understand. The vain woman 
interprets the statement that she is clay, 
in a literal sense, and tries to model her 
clay violently into the Venus of her 
dreams. The woman of taste accepts the 


fact that she is not a goddess, and makes 
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the best of her mortality as she has re- 
ceived it. 

Miss Slayback was very pretty, and 
even Tebaldo Pagliuca admitted the fact, 
though he was not in the least in love 
with her. She smiled and looked ten 
times prettier than before, as he entered 
the room. 

‘‘My aunt is supposed to be out,’’ she 
said, as he sat down. ‘‘ But she is in the 
next room. So it is quite proper.’’ 

She laughed a little at her own speech, 
for she was still amused by European 
ideas of propriety, and she would have 
been surprised ifany one had been shocked 
by her receiving Tebaldo alone, when 
Mrs. Slayback was really asleep in the 
next room, during the heat of the after- 
noon. Tebaldo smiled courteously, leaned 
back a little in his small, low arm chair, 
and fixed his eyes upon her face in silence. 
His expression might have deceived an 
older and a wiser woman. 

‘‘T am very glad to find you alone,’’ he 
said softly, after an emphatic pause of 
admiration. ‘‘ Your aunt is one of the 
most charming women in the world, of 
course, but A 

‘‘But she is not always necessary,’’ in- 
terrupted Miss Slayback. ‘‘ Do you want 
to see my new embroidery? I bought it 
this morning: + 

‘‘No. I do not care about your em- 
broideries. I came to see you, not vest- 
ments.”’ 

“It is not a vestment. 
cloth i 

“It is not you, at all events,’’ said 
Tebaldo, fixing his eyes upon her again. 
‘“‘T want you—and only you—today, to- 
morrow, and forever.’’ His voice was 
well modulated. 

Miss Lizzie looked down, thoughtfully, 
but she did not blush. Tebaldo leaned 
forward a little, gazing earnestly into her 
face. But she looked down and said 
nothing, for she wished him to say more. 
It was pleasant to hear, and though her 
eyes were bent upon the carpet, she could 
really see his face quite distinctly. 

‘‘T think you see and understand that I 
love you devotedly, ’’ he said in soft tones. 

It was not easy for him, with his ideas, 
to make the statement in cold blood, so 
to say. But that was evidently what she 
expected, and he did his best. 
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‘‘You must have seen it,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘ You must have understood it. 
I have tried to express it to you with the 
most profound respect, with that respect 
which I have felt for you from the first, 
and shall always feel, and wish to feel, for 
my wife.’’ 

Possibly Miss Lizzie, not being a Latin, 
would have been willing to hear less about 
respect and more about love. But he 
managed to make his tone convey some- 
thing of that also. She looked up, slowly 
raising her long black lashes, till her dark 
blue eyes met his. 

‘‘You know,’’ she said, with an odd 
mixture of gentleness and wilfulness, ‘‘ if 
I marry you, you must always let me do 
exactly as I please.”’’ 

Tebaldo had known her long enough to 
be past the stage in which she could sur- 
prise him. The conception of American 
life which he had formed from her conver- 
sation was somewhat fantastic. 

‘“You would not be so frank if you 
meant to misuse your liberty,’’ he 
answered wisely. 

‘‘Do not be so sure!” laughed Miss 
Lizzie gaily. 

But Tebaldo wanted a more binding 
reply to his proposal. 

‘Please do not laugh,’’he said. ‘‘ Your 
answer—your consent will transport me 
to paradise. ” 

‘‘T hope not,’’ answered the girl, still 
laughing alittle. ‘‘I prefer you on earth, 
if I am to marry you.”’ 

‘* You are adorable! ’’ exclaimed Tebaldo, 
understanding that he must accept her 
jesting humor. 

‘Yes? AmI?’’ She smiled. 

‘‘But you see that I adore you, worship 
you—love you! Every one does——’”’ 

‘‘T do not want every one a3 

‘‘But me? That is the question. 
you »” 

‘‘Oh, yes! I want you,” she answered, 
interrupting him. ‘‘ Please let me think 
amoment. I am making up my mind.”’ 

Thereupon Miss Lizzie got up from her 
seat. Tebaldo rose also, wondering what 
she might be going to do to help her mind 
in making itself up. He rather expected 
that she meant to go into the next room 
to consult her aunt before giving her final 
answer. But she had no intention of 
doing that. She went to the window, 
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and looked through the slats of the closed 
blinds, into the hot glare outside. Tebaldo 
remained standing close to the chair in 
which he had been sitting. As has been 
said, she could no longer surprise him, but 
he watched the ways and manners of the 
American young girl with interest, even 
while he grew nervous as he thought of the 
magnitude of the stake he hoped to win. 

Miss Lizzie stayed some time at the 
window, without moving. When she 
suddenly turned back into the room, and 
came straight up to Tebaldo, her face was 
a little paler than usual; but he could 
not see it, for the light was behind her. 
Her manner had quite changed now, and 
she spoke very gravely. 

‘*T have not known you very long, and 
you are asking me to put my whole life 
in your hands,’’ she said. ‘‘I like you 
very much. I care for you so much that 
I am going to trust you, though I know 
you so little. I am going to say yes.”’ 

She laid her hands in his trustfully, 
and looked up into his face. His lids 
half veiled his eyes, for the triumph in 
his look was not the triumph of love, and 
he knew it. No sane man is without 
some good impulse, be he ever so bad. 

‘‘T thank you with all my heart,’’ he 
said, wisely choosing simple words now; 
and he pressed her hands gently. ‘I 
shall try to make you happy,”’ he added. 

It all seemed very strange to her. 
Possibly something warned her even 
then that he was very false, more false 
than she could have understood. She 
had expected, shyly and with a little not 
quite unpleasant trepidation, that he 
would suddenly catch her in his arms 
and kiss her a score of times, quickly, as 
no one had ever kissed her. Yet there he 
stood, quite calm, just pressing the tips 
of her fingers, as though he were afraid 
of hurting her, and saying that he meant 
to make her happy. She was disap- 
pointed, though she would not have ad- 
mitted that she was. 

She little guessed that the bad man 
had just then chanced to feel one of the 
few good impulses that ever disturbed 
him. At that moment it would have 
seemed considerably worse to him to act 
as she really expected that he would than 
it would have seemed to cut Francesco’s 
throat in his sleep. Explain those things 
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who can. There is good in human na- 
ture, even at its worst; and it comes to 
the surface unexpectedly. Francesco, 
whose character was on the whole far less 
evil and malevolent, would have had no 
such scruple. To him a woman was a 
woman, and nothing more. But Tebaldo 
either loved or did not love, and the 
woman he did not love was not a woman 
at all in his eyes. And since in this case 
she chanced to be an innocent girl, his 
manliness—for he was manly and physi- 
cally brave—revolted at the idea of offend- 
ing her innocence. 

An old fashioned theologian might say 
that a man who has no good in him is 
not properly fit to be damned. Such a 
man would have no free will, and could 
not, therefore, logically be punished for 
anything he did. That was not Tebaldo 
Pagliuca’s case, at all events. 

Miss Lizzie stood still a moment, look- 
ing up to his face, after he had spoken; 
then she drew away her hands, and sat 
down again, feeling rather shy, for the 
first time since she had been a child. It 
seemed strange that it should be all over, 
and that she was to be married. Tebaldo 
began a little speech. 

‘‘“You have made me very happy,’’ he 
said; and he formed a number of fairly 
well turned phrases, in which to express 
his satisfaction, which was genuine, and 
his affection, which was not. 

She did not hear him, for her own 
thoughts seemed louder than his smoothly 
spoken words. She was happy, and yet 
she was uncomfortable, in an undefined 
way, and did not know what was the 
matter. He did not seem to expect any 
response just then, and she let him talk 
on. Then she was aware that he was re- 
peating a question. 

‘‘May I announce our engagement ?’’ 
he was asking, for the second time. 

‘‘ Of course!” she exclaimed, suddenly 
realizing the sense of his words. ‘‘It is 
not a thing to be concealed. I will tell 
my aunt at once. You must come and 


see her this evening—no, we are going 
somewhere—I forget where! 
morrow, please.’’ f 
‘‘ And when——?’’ He purposely left 
the sentence incomplete, filling the ques- 
tion with one of the long looks he had 
employed so often with such success. 


Come to- 
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‘*When what? Oh! 
shall we be married? 
is May now. 
Paris, of course. 
not ?”’ 

‘Could we not be married first, and 
go to Paris afterwards?’’ inquired 
Tebaldo. 

But Miss Lizzie had no intention of 
being hurried to the altar without having 
got the full amount of enjoyment out of 
buying beautiful clothes, and Tebaldo 
was obliged to content himself with a 
promise that the wedding should take 
place early in the autumn. She wished 
to be married in Rome by an archbishop, 
if not byacardinal. Tebaldo agreed to the 
whole college of cardinals, if necessary. 

When he went away, he walked more 
slowly. The sun was very low, and the 
air was growing cooler. He sauntered 
down towards the Corso, well pleased 
with his own prospects, and thinking out 
the details of his future with intense sat- 
isfaction. 

Tebaldo was no spendthrift fool to waste 
his wife’s fortune on absurd frivolities, or 
to gamble it away in mad speculations. 
He meant to build up the Corleone once 
more, and make his family far greater 
than it had ever been. Hedid not know 
exactly how rich Miss Slayback was, but 
his guessing was, if anything, under the 
truth; and he had seen enough of her to 
know that she desired to be a personage, 
and was attracted by the idea of rank. 
He knew that she and her aunt had taken 
pains to inquire into the validity of his 
titles. He smiled when he remembered 
how cheaply he had held them in the old 
days at Camaldoli, when he would have 
sold his birthright for a new rifle, and a 
title or two for a supply of ammunition ; 
and he admired in himself the trans- 
formation from the rough country gentle- 
man, hardly one step above the tenant 
farmer of the Sicilian hills, to the fashion- 
able young nobleman, engaged to be 
married to a great heiress, and already on 
the point of restoring to his family all its 
ancient magnificence. 

He walked the length of the Corso and 
back before he went home. He had hardly 
entered his room when there was a light 
knock at the door. Vittoria entered, 
looking pale and frightened. 


You mean, when 
Let me see. It 
I shall have to go to 
You will come, will you 
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‘‘ What was the matter between you 
and Francesco?’’ she asked, as soon as 
she had shut the door behind her. 

““The matter? ’’? Tebaldo looked at her 
curiously, wondering whether she knew 
anything about Aliandra Basili. ‘‘We 
quarreled, as usual,’’ he said briefly. 

‘‘Tt must have been worse than usual,” 
said Vittoria, in a low voice. ‘‘He is 
gone.”’ 

‘‘Gone? Where? Gone out to din- 
ner?’’ ‘Tebaldo affected to laugh care- 
lessly. 

‘“‘No. I think he is gone to Sicily,”’ 
answered the young girl. 

Tebaldo uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise, and his expression changed as he 
looked at his sister. 

‘“Ves,’’? she continued. ‘‘He made a 
terrible scene with me and our mother— 
not exactly a scene, perhaps—it was all 
about you. He said that he was going, 
that he could not live in the house any 
longer, that he should never come back 
again. He said ’? she hesitated. 

‘‘ What more did he say? ”’ 

‘“‘He was half mad,I think. He said 
it was better to be an outlaw than to live 
under such a brother as you, and that he 
would pay you for what you had done to 
him in the way you least expected.”’ 

‘‘ What makes you think that he is gone 
to Sicily ?’’ asked Tebaldo, very quietly, 
while his lids drooped at the corners. 

‘‘He looked for the trains in the news- 
paper, and I heard him say ‘ Reggio’ and 
‘Messina.’ We tried to quiet him—we 
did what we could. But he packed a 
quantity of things ina hurry, and went off 
in a cab, looking at his watch, and say- 
ing that he had barely time. Mother fell 
into one of those terrible fits of crying 
that she has sometimes, and she is ill 
again. I thought it best to tell you.”’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ said Tebaldo thought- 
fully. ‘‘ And now that you have told me, 
please go away, for I must dress.’’ She 
was already turning, for she was used to 
his peremptory ways, but he stopped her. 
‘‘I may as well tell you, Vittoria,’’ he 
said; ‘‘I am engaged to be married to 
your friend Miss Slayback. I hope that, 
as the marriage will be so advantageous 
to our family, you will not criticise me to 
her too much. I am not quite so bad as 
you sometimes think.’’ 
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Vittoria looked at -him in silence for 
three or four seconds before she spoke. 

‘‘T shall say nothing to injure you with 
her,’’ she said slowly, and at once left 
the room. 


XXV. 


ALIANDRA was received in Randazzo 
with that sort of ovation which only 
Italians accord to a successful artist ; and 
her father’s house was filled for a whole 
day with the respectable townsmen and 
their wives and daughters, who came to 
greet her and congratulate her. For the 
newspapers had informed them of her 
successes in Rome, and the Sicilian 
papers had exaggerated the original re- 
ports tenfold. 

The mayor and his wife, the municipal 
officers, the gray haired lieutenant of 
carabineers with his pretty daughter, the 
rector, the curate, the young emigration 
agent of the big steamship company with 
his betrothed bride and her mother, the 
principal shopkeeper with his wife and 
children, the innkeeper—in short, all that 
represented the highest fashion in Ran- 
dazzo, including Don Tolomeo Bellini, 
the most important tenant farmer on the 
great Fornasco estate as well as a small 
freeholder, whose ancestors had been 
privileged to bear arms, and who, there- 
fore, ranked as a gentleman and stamped 
the cheeses from his dairy with a little 
five pointed coronet. Basili had formerly 
hoped to get him for a son in law, and he 
would have been considered a very good 
match for the notary’s daughter. 

All Randazzo talked of the singer’s re- 
turn, and the poor people crowded the 
street to get a look at her. The mayor 
said she was an honor to the province and 


‘to Sicily, and the rector, who had baptized 


her, expressed his hope that she might be 
always as good as she was famous, for he 
distrusted the name of art, but wished 
the girl well for her father’s sake and her 
own. 

Don Atanasio, the apothecary of Santa 
Vittoria, tried to persuade his daughter to 
go with him down to Randazzo and pay 
Aliandra a visit. 

‘¢It will divert you a little from your 
sorrow, my daughter,’’ he said, shaking 
his head. 
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Concetta’s dark eyes turned slowly 
towards her father with a wondering look, 
as though she were amazed at his audacity 
and yet pitied his inability to measure her 
grief. 

‘“The dead need no amusements,’’ she 
said gravely. ‘‘They are very quiet. 
They wait.”’ 

‘‘Eh—but the living,’’ objected Don 
Atanasio. ‘‘ We are alive, you know.”’ 

Concetta did not heed what he said. 

‘*The dead are very quiet. They wait 
for the Judgment and the Resurrection— 
the judgment of blood, and the resurrec- 
tion of the innocent. Then they will be 
alive again.’’ 

Don Atanasio sighed, for his unhappy 
daughter was no longer like other women. 
She was of those simple beings for whom 
life has but one purpose after love has 
taken possession, and from whom the 
loved one, dying, takes all purpose away 
forever. 

The old man sighed and looked side- 
ways at her, and a tear ran down his thin, 
straight nose, and fell upon the plaster he 
was spreading on the marble slab before 
him; but his daughter’s dark eyes were 
dry. She was sitting on a little low stool 
behind one end of the counter, where she 
could not be seen by any one who might 
chance to come into the shop. Her head 
was screened by the great old fashioned 
marble mortar. — 

Don Atanasio laid down the broad 
mixing knife he was using, pushed back 
the black broadcloth cap which Concetta 
had once embroidered with a design of 
green leaves, wiped his spectacles, turned 
away to blow his nose with a large colored 
handkerchief, and turned back again to 
take a long look at the girl. He laid his 
hand gently on her head, pressing her 
forehead back until she looked up into 
his face. 

‘* You wish to make me die also,’’ he 
said slowly. ‘‘ What have I done that you 
wish to make me die?”’ 

She looked at him very sadly, and then 
quickly got hold of his other hand and 
kissed it with a sort of devotion. She was 
very fond of him. He patted the back of 
her head affectionately. 

‘‘In truth, my dear,’’ he said gently, 
‘‘if I see you always thus, I shall not 
live long, for I have only you in the 
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world, and the rest does not matter. 
But it is not that, since I would die to 
make you happy. What should it be for 
me? Iamold. Iam of no use. They 
will ‘have another apothecary in Santa 
Vittoria. That is nothing. My thoughts 
are for you.”’ 

‘*Do not think for me,’’ answered the 
girl. ‘‘Isit here quietly. I dono harm. 
And then, when it is later, I go to see 
my dead one every day.’’ 

‘«But it is not good to do this always,”’ 
objected Don Atanasio coaxingly. ‘‘That 
is why I say come down with me to Ran- 
dazzo tomorrow, and let us go and see 
the notary Basili, who has broken his leg, 
and his daughter, the great singer, who 
has come back from Rome to visit him. 
She is a good girl, and you can make a 
little conversation with her. It will bea 
diversion, a sober diversion, and the air 
will do you good, and the movement.’’ 

She kissed his hand again, then 
dropped it, and drew up her black shawl 
over her head, for she heard a step on the 
threshold. Don Atanasio heard it, too, 
and immediately took up his mixing 
knife and went to work again at the 
plaster. The newcomer was the lieuten- 
ant who commanded the infantrymen 
quartered in Santa Vittoria. He asked 
for six grains of quinine in three doses. 

He was a quiet young fellow, scrupu- 
lously neat in his close fitting tunic with 
its turned down velvet collar, his small red 
mustache, carefully trimmed, and his red 
hair parted behind and well brushed 
below his cap. He had singularly bright 
blue eyes, with rough red eyebrows, and 
a bright and healthy, but much freckled, 
complexion. ; 

Don Atanasio proceeded to weigh out 
the little doses of the valuable drug, and 
the officer watched him as he cut the 
clean white paper into smalfer sizes and 
neatly folded each package. 

‘Do you know all those Pagliuca 
brothers ? ’’ he asked suddenly. 

The apothecary stopped in his work 
and looked at him keenly. The officer 
was a Piedmontese, and was, therefore, 
unpopular in the south. 


‘“‘Eh!”’ ejaculated the apothecary. 
‘‘ They formerly lived here. I have seen 
them.’’ 


Concetta did not stir in her hiding 

















place at the end of the counter, behind 
the marble mortar. The officer was silent 
for a moment, and the apothecary hastily 
folded the last package, slipping one end 
of the doubled paper into the other, as 
chemists do, and taking up another sheet 
of paper in which to wrap the three doses 
together. 

‘‘One of them has suddenly returned 
here,’’ said the officer. ‘‘He is in the 
neighborhood, and is not here for any 
good purpose. Most probably he has 
come to do some injury to the gentleman 
who killed his brother, the brigand.” 

In spite of herself Concetta drew a sharp 
breath between her teeth. The officer’s 
eyes turned inquisitively towards the 
corner where she sat. 

“It is the cat,’’ said Don Atanasio 
calmly. ‘‘One lira and fifty centimes, 
signor lieutenant,’’ he added, handing 
the officer the package across the counter. 

‘‘ They say that it is Francesco Pagliuca 
who has come back, and that he was seen 
this morning in Randazzo,’’ said the 
young man, while he counted out the 
money in big coppers; for, as usual in 
the south, there was a scarcity even of 
the flimsy little paper notes. ‘‘We do 
not know him by sight, you see,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ and I should bevery glad of 
any information, if you should see him in 
the village. One thirty—forty—fifty— 
there it is.’’ ; 

He laid the last copper on the marble 
slab. 

‘‘A thousand thanks, signor lieuten- 
ant,’’ said Don Atanasio, collecting the 
coins. 

‘‘And you will let us know if you see 
the young man? ’’ asked the officer. 

‘“You shall be served,’’ replied the 
apothecary gravely. 

The officer thanked him, nodded, and 
went out, with a little clattering of his 
light saber. When he was gone, Don 
Atanasio’s grave face relaxed in a smile. 

‘‘And those are the men who expect to 
tule us Sicilians, ’’ he said in a low voice, 
more to himself than to his daughter. 
‘‘ They wish to catch a man. What do 
they do? They warn his friends by ask- 
ing questions. What can such people 
catch? A crab, as we say, that will bite 
their own fingers. Then they complain. 
They are like children. They do not 
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even know what the mafia is, and they 
come to Sicily.’’ 

Concetta sat quite still in her corner, 
thinking. It seemed to her sure that 
Francesco Pagliuca had come to kill Or- 
sino Saracinesca for his brother’s sake. 
That was what the officer thought, and all 
the soldiers would be looking out for 
Francesco, and on the smallest excuse he 
would be arrested on mere suspicion. It 
did not strike her that he could possibly 
have come for any other purpose, and her 
one desire was that Orsino should be 
killed. 

That was man’s work, that killing, and 
she would leave it to the men. But if 
none of them would do it, she would 
some day take her father’s gun and wait for 
Orsino at thecemetery, for he often passed 
that way. She was not afraid to kill him, 
but she considered it to be the duty and 
business of the Corleone men. They had 
prior rights, and, besides, they were men. 
A woman should not do any killing so 
long as there were men to do it, except in 
self defense. 

It was clearly her duty, she thought, 
to warn Francesco that the soldiers were 
aware of his presence in the neighbor- 
hood. - It would be much wiser of him, 
she reflected, to communicate with the 
outlaws who were about Noto, and get 
half a dozen resolute fellows to help him. 
She had no knowledge of his character, 
though she had often met him, and she 
supposed him to be like his brothers, bold 
and determined. So she wished to warn 
him, in order that he might safely 
accomplish what she supposed must be 
his purpose. 

The difficulty layin finding him. Her 
father might help her, perhaps, but it 
was doubtful. It was quite certain that 
he could not say or do anything which 
could thwart Francesco’s plans; but, on 
the other hand, she knew that he would 
be careful not to seem to help him, for 
he had to keep on good terms with the 
authorities, for the simple reason that he 
held a government license as apothecary, 
which could easily be taken from him. 

‘‘Did you know that Francesco Pag- 
liuca had come back ?’’ she asked, after a 
long silence, during which the plaster 
had been finished, folded up, and laid 
aside ready to be called for. 
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‘“‘T knew,’’ answered Don Atanasio, 
but he did not seem inclined to say any- 
thing more. 

‘‘Why did you not tell me, father?” 
asked the girl. 

‘It might have given you pain, my 
child. And then, one does not say every- 
thing one knows. One forgets many 
things. He slept at the house of Don 
Taddeo, the grocer.” 

‘‘Where is he now? Is he still here ?”’ 

‘*Who shall say where he is? Heaven 
knows where he is. I cannot know every- 
thing.’’ 

He answered with a little irritation, for 
he understood that Concetta wished to see 
her dead lover’s brother, and he could not 
understand how any good could come of 
the meeting. 

Concetta rose slowly to her feet and 
came out from behind the counter. She 
had grown very thin, but she was not 
less beautiful. She drew her black shawl 
together under her chin, and it fell over 
her forehead to her eyes. There was no 
disguise in it, for every one knew her, 
but she felt that it gave her some privacy 
in her grief, even in broad day and in the 
street. 

‘“‘I go to breathe the air,’’ she said 
quietly, moving towards the door. 

‘““Go, my daughter, you need it,’’ 
answered the apothecary. 

He watched her sadly, and as she went 
out he moved to the entrance of the shop 
and looked after her. Tall, sad, and 
black, and graceful, she walked smoothly 
along the shady side of the street, which 
was deserted in the blazing noon. Don 
Atanasio did not go in again till she 
had turned the corner and was out of 
sight. 

She found the grocer’s brother, the fat 
and cross eyed sacristan, eating dark 
brown beans out of an earthen bowl with 
an iron fork, in the open shop. No one 
else was there. It was a cool, vaulted 
place, with a floor of beaten cement and 
voleanic ashes, and a number of big 
presses, in a row: behind a long walnut 
counter, black and polished with age. 
Hams and sides of bacon hung from the 
ceiling, and the air smelt of salt pork, 
cereals, and candles. The fat man sat on 
a bench, in his shirt sleeves, eating his 
beans with a sort of slow voracity. He 
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looked up as Concetta’s shadow darkened 
the door. 

‘“Will you accept?’’ he asked, lifting 
his earthen bowl a little as he spoke. 

‘‘Thank you, and good appetite,” 
answered the girl. ‘‘ How are you?’’ 

‘‘ Always to serve you, most’ gentle 
Concetta,’’ saidthe man. ‘‘ What do you 
need ?’’ 

‘* Kat,’’ replied Concetta, sitting down 
upon a rush bottom chair. ‘I do not 
come to disturb you. Are you all alone?’’ 
She peered into the shadows at the back. 

‘‘Eh, you know how it is! Taddeo eats 
and then goes to sleep, and while he sleeps 
I keep the shop. In truth, it needs no 
great merchant to do that, for no one 
comes at this hour.’’ 

‘* And you and your brother do not eat 
together ?” 

‘*Generally we do, but today, who 
knows how it was? He ate first and 
went to sleep. Then I brought my beans 
here forcompany. This is our conversa- 
tion. I open my mouth, and before I can 
speak the beans answer me. This I call, 
indeed, conversation. ’’ 

‘‘And Francesco Pagliuca, with whom 
does he converse up stairs ?’’ asked Con- 
cetta, lowering her voice. 

The man looked up quickly, with his 
mouth full, as though to see whether she 
were in earnest and knew thetruth. A 
glatice convinced him that she did. 

‘‘He went to Randazzo at dawn,’’ he 
said, almostin a whisper. ‘‘ He makes love 
with the notary’s daughter there.’’ 

Concetta did not believe that this could 
be the only reason for Francesco’s return. 

‘Why does he not stay at Randazzo, 
then ?’’ she inquired. ‘‘ Why should he 
come here at all? It is a long way.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps he is afraid of Basili’s 
friends,’’ suggested the fat man. ‘‘Or 
he prefers to sleep here because the air is 
better. He will certainly not tell us why 
he comes.’’ 

‘‘Is he coming back this evening ?’’ 

‘‘T think so, for he has a box here with 
his clothes, and other things. But for 
charity’s sake tell no one.’’ 

“IT?” Concetta laughed in a cold 
way, without a smile. ‘‘I wish to warn 
him that the soldiers know he was in 
Randazzo yesterday, and are looking out 
for him.’’ 











She told the man of the lieutenant’s 
visit to her father’s shop, and he listened 
attentively. 

‘‘T could wait for him in the road,’’ he 
said. ‘‘He thought that the soldiers 
would not know him here, because they 
are all new men. But they have seen 
him in Randazzo and have sent word. 
They think that he has come on account 
of the Saracinesca, but he has followed 
the notary’s daughter from Rome. They 
cannot touch him so long as he does no 
harm.”’ 

‘“‘They may prevent him from doing 
it,’’ said Concetta, looking steadily at the 
man, 

‘That would be a pity,’’ he answered 
gravely. ‘‘I will wait for him in the 
road.’’ 

‘‘But if he comes by the bridle path 
over the hills, you will miss him.’’ 

‘‘T do not think he will do that, for it 
is a bad road, and he had my brother’s 
best horse to ride.’’ 

‘‘Go and wait in the bridle path,’’ said 
Concetta. ‘‘I will wait in the road, to- 
wards Camaldoli.”’ 

‘‘He will not come before sunset,”’ 
observed the sacristan. ‘‘That crazy 
priest of the Saracinesca, Don Ippolito, 
comes to play the organ in Santa Vittoria 
every day, and pays me to blow the bel- 
lows, and he never goes away till twenty 
three o’clock.’’ 

Twenty three of the clock is half an 
hour before the sun sets, at all times of 
the year, by the old reckoning, which is 
still in use in the south. 

‘You can send a boy to blow the bel- 
lows,’’ suggested Concetta. ‘‘ You can- 
not trust any one to warn Francesco 
Pagliuca.’’ 

They both supposed that since inquiry 
was being made for him, he would be in im- 
minent danger of arrest, with or without 
any legal grounds, an opinion sufficiently 
indicative of the state of the country. 
The man stared blankly at the wall fora 
moment after Concetta had last spoken, 
then nodded, and began to eat again. 

The girl rose from her chair, and moved 
towards the door with her graceful, slowly 
cadenced step. She had done what she 
had come to do, and was quite sure of the 
man, as indeed she had reason to be, for 
the mafia protects its own, and generally 
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has its own way in the end, in spite of 
governments and soldiers. If Concetta and 
the fat sacristan asked no one to help them, 
it was because it was such a very simple 
matter to warn Francesco of danger, that 
they needed no assistance. But as they 
needed none, they told no one what they 
were going to do. 

Concetta came home again to the quiet 
little shop, and Don Atanasio bolted the 
glass door, and they both went up stairs 
to dinner, The girl ate a little better 
than usual, and sipped half a glass of 
strong, black wine. 

‘‘The air did you good,’’ observed her 
father, looking at her. ‘Eh, this human 
body! What is it? Who shall ever 
understand it? You go out every after- 
noon, when it is cool, for two hours, and 
it does you no good, and you eat no more 
than a bee takes froma flower. And to- 
day you go out for half an hour into a 
heat that would burn up paving stones, 
and you come back with an appetite. So 
much the better. It is not I that should 
complain, if you ate the house and the 
walls, poor child.’’ 

‘‘ When the heart is thirsty for blood, 
the body is not hungry for meat,’’ said 
the beautiful, white faced girl, in her 
clear, low voice. 


XXVI. 


IppoLiro and Orsino had already ac- 
quired certain fixed habits in their several 
occupations, so that they rarely failed to 
meet at the same regular hours and then 
separate again, each doing the same or 
similar things day after day. Such regu- 
larity becomes a second nature in remote 
places where there is little chance that 
anything unexpected should happen. 

Orsino had really not enough to do, 
after he had once familiarized himself with 
his surroundings. So long as San Gia- 
cinto had remained, it had been different, 
for he had great plans, and had spent 
much time in riding about the country 
with an engineer from Palermo who was 
to build the light railway round Etna. 
San Giacinto had now gone back to Rome, 
however, leaving his cousin in charge of 
Camaldoli, with directions to manage 
things with an easy hand, so as not to 
prejudice the people against the work of 
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the railway when it should be begun. To 
do this meant, practically, to leave the 
tenants to their own devices, unless it 
were possible to help them in any way to 
which they would not object. At the 
same time, there were certain defensive 
measures which were always necessary, 
for no one knew when the brigands might 
grow weary of Noto and appear on the 
slopes of Etna again to avenge their 
friend, Ferdinando Pagliuca. 

Orsino used to ride about a good deal, 
more for the sake of exercise than for 
anything he could accomplish. He car- 
ried his rifle now as a matter of habit, but 
rarely took one or two of the carabineers 
with him. He began to believe that there 
were not really any outlaws at all, and 
that Ferdinando’s unknown friend had 
left that part of the country. 

Ippolito, as a priest, went about un- 
armed, and, being naturally fearless, he 
rambled as he pleased. Almost every 
day he walked to Santa Vittoria and spent 
an hour at the organ. Orsino accom- 
panied him, when there was any reason 
for going to the village, but it did not 
amuse him to hear his brother’s music. 
In fact, it was rather a relief to him not 
to hear the piano constantly at his elbow, 
as he heard it when Ippolito played in 
their joint sitting room in Rome. 

On the afternoon of the day on which 
Concetta had walked to the grocer’s shop, 
Ippolito strolled up to the small church 
as usual. There was a little lame boy 
who had discovered the priest’s habits, 
and used to hang about in the afternoon 
in the hope of earning a penny by calling 
the fat sacristan to come and blow the 
organ. He was not strong enough to 
blow it himself, and was content and glad 
to get a copper or two for limping into 
the village with his message. 

Ippolito now had a key of his own to 
the church, and went inside while the 
man was coming. Each day, during the 
twenty minutes or so which generally 
elapsed, he worked at the back of the 
instrument, repairing with bits of wire a 
number of trackers that ran from the 
pedals to a wooden stop set up on one 
side of the organ. At some former time 
the connections had been repaired with 
waxed string, which the hungry church 
mice had knawed to pieces. It was a 
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troublesome job, requiring patience and 
some mechanical skill, as well as two or 
three simple tools which Ippolito had 
brought from Rome and now left in the 
organ until the work should be finished. 
Instead of the sacristan, a big boy ap- 
peared on this particular day, the same 
who had carried the holy water for the 
priest who had come down to Camaldoli 
when Ferdinando had been killed. He 
explained that the sacristan had been 
sent on an errand to Bronte by his brother, 
the grocer, and had left him, the boy, to 
do duty at the bellows if needed. Ippo- 
lito thought nothing of the matter, and 
sat down to make music, as usual. The 
days were growing very long, and he 
generally regulated his stay in the church 
by the sun rather than by his watch. 
Sometimes the fat sacristan came round 
from behind, perspiring, and declaring 
that his brother needed him at home. 
Meanwhile Concetta had gone down 
the road to the cemetery just beyond the 
shoulder of the hill, out of sight of the 
village and the little church in which 
Ippolito was playing the organ. It was 
her hour, and he had grown used to see- 
ing her sitting on the curbstone by the 
churchyard gate every day when he went 
home just before sunset. When she 
passed the church and heard the music 
through the door that was left ajar, she 
knew also who was there, and her eyes 
darkened as she went by, and she drew 
her shawl more closely about her head. 
And she recognized the priest’s light step 
when he came by the cemetery gate an 
hour later, and she always turned her 
face away, that she might not see him. 
new her, too, and most of 


ied Ae all respected her 









. Some of.the laborers who came 
from the hij] farm, by the paths 
rned int@ the main road just at the 
churchyard, used to touch 
en they passed her, and, 
when she chanced to be looking, she 
nodded gravely, acknowledging their 
greeting. They knew she was half mad, 
but the madness of a great sorrow has 
always been respected by simple folks 
who feel seldom, but keenly, and think 
little. The peasants generally passed 
about sunset on their way into the 
village. 


their hats 











Today Concetta came to the gate as 
usual, and when she reached it Francesco 
was no longer uppermost in her thoughts. 
At the sight of the black cross that 
marked the last grave on the left, the 
whole world vanished again, and her sor- 
row came down like a darkness between 
her and all life. She stood with dry eyes 
and compressed lips, grasping the iron 
rails that were hot with the level sun, 
and out of the long, low mound rose the 
face and figure of the well loved man. 

There can be nothing intellectual in the 
spasm of a great sorrow, in the blind 
grasping upon emptiness for what is not, 
in the heart famine that no living thing 
can satisfy. Such grief brings no 
thoughts, for it is the very contrary of 
thinking. It is only when each return- 
ing convulsion has subsided that thought 
comes back, and then it comes uncertainly 
like the sense of touching a small object 
through a heavy pall. 

Concetta had no consciousness of the 
passing of time, as she stood at the gate, 
nor for a long while afterwards, when she 
had sat down upon the curbstone in her 
accustomed attitude, with her shawl 
drawn down over her face, shielding it 
from the low rays of the sinking sun, 
and from the sight of the world that was 
so desolate for her. As spring warmed to 
summer, no one passed that way who could 
help it, for the road was dusty and hot. 

Two of the foot carabineers passed her, 
returning to Santa Vittoria from their 
regular patrol of the high road, their car- 
bines slung over their shoulders and their 
pipe clayed cross belts gleaming white in 
thesun. They knew her, too, and barely 
glanced at her as they went by. She did 
not even raise her head, though she re- 
membered, now, that she had come to 
wait for Francesco Pagliuca, and she was 
glad that the patrol had marched up 
again, for he must be following them, 
and could thus not be met by them. 

She knew that he would come on horse- 
back. As she strained her ears to catch 
the distant sound of hoofs, the savage 
longing for revenge began to burn again 
in her heart. Surely he must have come 
for that, and not really for love of Alian- 
dra Basili. If he reached the cemetery in 


time he could kill Ippolito, the priest, as 
hecame down from the church. She 
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would show him just where to stand with 
his gun, at the corner of the wall, and she 
would stand beside him; and then, if he 
were quick, he could get down half way 
to Camaldoli, near the crossroads, and kill 
Orsino, too, when he came up hastily to 
see his dead brother. The vision of 
much blood reddened before her aching 
eyes, as she listened for the horse’s hoofs. 
If only he could come before Ippolito, she 
thought, and she listened also for the 
priest’s light step behind her. 

Francesco came first. She saw him far 
down the road before the first sound 
reached ler. He was riding leisurely up 
the steep way, a broad hat drawn over 
his eyes, against the level sun, that 
gleamed like fire on the barrel of his rifle. 
She could see that from time to time 
he looked behind him quickly. He was 
warned already, she thought. So much 
the better. If only he would quicken his 
speed a little! Ippolito almost always 
passed the graveyard before the sun was 
quite down. Her heart beat very fast 
as she heard the clink of the horse’s iron 
shoes against the stones, and then the 
rattle of the tiny pebbles that flew up and 
fell to right and left at every step. 

She rose when he was within fifty yards 
of her, and threw the black shawl back 
from her splendid black hair. He knew 
her face, and would stop when he recog- 
nized her. She remembered the sound of 
his voice, and how he had said in her 
hearing that she was very beautiful, and 
once when she had been alone in her 
father’s shop, he had come in and had 
talked strangely, and she had been a 
little frightened, but Ferdinando had en- 
tered just then. She remembered it all 
distinctly. It did not matter, now, 
for he had come to avenge Ferdinando. 
The bullets that should do justice were 
already in the Winchester that gleamed 
so red in the setting sun. 

She stood upright, with her head thrown 
back, that he might recognize her. He 
stopped beside her. 

‘‘Concetta!’’ he exclaimed, smiling, . 
as he smiled at every pretty woman. 
‘‘ What brings you here? What are you 
doing out here in the road alone? ’’ 

She hardly saw that he smiled, in her 
own earnestness. 

‘That brings me here, ’’ she said, point- 
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ing through the iron gate. ‘‘Do you see? 
It is the last one on the left, with the 
black cross. ’’ 

Francesco looked. 

‘TI see a grave,’’ he said indifferently. 

‘‘It is your brother’s grave,’’ said the 
girl. ‘‘ Ferdinando lies there.’’ 

‘* Oh—I understand.’’ 

The young man glanced up and down 
the road, and dismounted from his horse, 
passing his arm through the bridle. He 
advanced close to the gate, and looked 
through it in silence for several seconds. 

‘Poor fellow! ’’ he exclaimed, turning 
away again, but without any very strong 
feeling in his tone. 

Concetta grasped his arm roughly, to 
draw him after her, and spoke rapidly into 
his ear. 

‘‘The priest Saracinesca will be coming 
down the road from the village at any 
moment. Come quickly, come with me. 
Behind the corner of the wall. You can 
shoot him from there, and I will hold 
your horse.’’ She dragged him along and 
the horse followed, led by his arm. ‘‘No 
one will come. When he is dead, mount 
quickly and ride down to the crossroads 
above Camaldoli, by the fields, and wait 
behind the shrine. I will run all the way, 
and tell the other Saracinesca that his 
brother is dead in the road. He will run 
out—from behind the shrine you can kill 
him easily. Then ride for the woods of 
Noto. The brigands are there, and you 
will be safe.’’ 

Almost before he knew where she was 
leading him, he found himself behind the 
corner of the cemetery, on the side away 
from the village. In digging the founda- 
tions of the wall, the dark tufo had been 
broken out of the earth and piled high up 
at a short distance, so that there was a 
sort of trench between the wall and the 
heap of stones, out of which the poison- 
ous yellow spurge grew in great bunches. 
It would have been impossible to select a 
better spot for an ambush in what was 
really an open country. 

With the unconscious ease of a country 
bred woman, Concetta, taking the bridle, 
backed the horse into the trench so as to 
leave room in front of him for herself and 
Francesco to be under cover of the wall. 
She had scarcely done speaking when 
they were already in position. 
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‘Get your rifle ready! ’’ she said in a 
whisper, at the same time taking hold of 
the leathern belt by which the Winchester 
was slung. ‘‘He may be here at any 
moment. Be quick! ’’ 

‘*But I do not wish to kill anybody,”’ 
said Francesco, at last, with an uneasy 
laugh. 

Concetta started and stared at him, too 


much astonished to despise him yet. 


‘You do not wish to kill the Saraci- 


nesca!’’ Her face expressed blank 
amazement. ‘‘ But then, why have you 
come? ’’ 


‘‘ Not to murder any one, at all events. 
You are mad.”’ 

‘‘Mad? I? Mad? Is not the body 
of your murdered brother lying there, on 
the other side of that wall? Does not his 
blood cry out for the blood of those who 
killed him? Have you not come to do 
justice? Have I not brought you to a 
safe place? And you call me mad! ”’ 

‘‘Quite mad,’’ reiterated Francesco 
coolly. 

She stared at him a moment longer, 
and an immense contempt rose in her 
eyes. 

‘‘Give me your rifle,’’ she said in a 
different tone. ‘‘I will kill him, since 
you are afraid.’’ 

“IT am -not in the least afraid,’’ an- 
swered Francesco, with the too ready 
resentment against a woman’s accusation 
of cowardice, which a real coward always 
shows. ‘‘ Not that I see why I should 
risk being sent to penal servitude because 
my brother got himself killed in a foolish 
affair. ta 

‘‘Foolish?’’ Concetta’s black eyes 
blazed suddenly from contempt to anger. 

‘Foolish, yes! Ferdinando—I am sorry 
for him, of course—but he was a fool.’’ 

The back of one little white hand had 
struck him across the mouth, almost be- 
fore the word was out. 

“« Infame!” she cried, using the strongest 
word in her language. 

He did not care for the light blow, still 
less for the word. She was matchlessly 
beautiful in her anger, as the blood rose a 
little in her white cheeks, and her nostrils 
dilated with wrath. The shawl had fallen 
almost to the ground, and revealed her 
perfect throat and exquisitely graceful 
figure as she faced him. ‘The color rose 




















in his face, and his lips reddened, and his 
eyes sparkled badly. Almost before the 
hand that had struck him had fallen to 
her side, he had caught her in his arms, 
and his lips were on hers, smothering her, 
hurting her, and he was forcing her back- 
wards against the heap of stones—not 
twenty yards from his brother’s grave. 

She was lithe and strong, but she was 
no match for him. Yet, defending her- 
self as she could, like a wild animal, she 
bit his lip half through, and as he started 
under the pain she wrenched her head 
aside and screamed with all her might, 
once, before he got one of his hands over 
her mouth. 

But her scream had been heard. She 
had judged rightly that Ippolito Saraci- 
nesca would be coming along the road in 
a few moments, to meet his death, as she 
had hoped. Instead, he saved her, for at 
her cry, being but a few yards from the 
corner of the wall, he sprang forward, 
saw a woman struggling against a man, 
recognizing neither, leapt into the 
trench and had Francesco by the back of 
the collarin a moment, twisting the 
tough starched linen with all the might 
of his by no means weak white hands. 
As Orsino had always said, Ippolito was 
more of a man than anybody suspected, 
and there was the good blood of his good 
race in him, and all the fearlessness. 

In an instant he had dragged Francesco 
backwards, half strangled, up the little 
declivity of the trench, and out into the 
middle of the road. So far he had done 
nothing more, perhaps, than was neces- 
sary to save the girl. But having got 
him out, the man’s instinct against the 
wretch that does violence to a woman, 
took possession of him, and holding 
Francesco by the back of the collar in 
front of him with his right hand, he 
struck him half a dozen times quickly 
and violently on the side of the head 
with his left fist, till Francesco, stunned 
and choked, suddenly fell in a heap in the 
road, 

Concetta had struggled to her feet at 
once, and stood leaning against the corner 
of the wall. With a mad horror she saw 
that she had been saved by the man, she 
had wished to kill. The horse leisurely 
picked its way up through the stones and 
stood waiting in the road. 
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At that moment, four peasants coming 
home from the hill farm came down into 
the road from behind the other end of 
the long wall of the cemetery. They 
naturally glanced downwards before going 
up towards the village, and seeing the 
priest standing over a fallen man, they 
hurried to the spot. 

Francesco was already beginning to get 
to his feet. Ippolito drew back a little 
to be ready if he should be attacked, as he 
naturally expected. Buta moment later 
the peasants had recognized Francesco, 
had helped him up, and were dusting his 
clothes, while they scowled at Ippolito. 

‘It is well that you come, friends,’’ 
said Concetta’s clear, low voice. ‘‘ A mo- 
ment later and another Saracinesca would 
have killed another Pagliuca.’’ 

Ippolito stared at her, dumfounded by 
her speech, and then looked at the grim 
and angry faces of the lean brown men who 
surrounded Francesco. He could not con- 
ceive that a woman whom he had saved 
from worse than death but a moment 
earlier should turn upon him instantly, 
as she was doing. 

But she was half mad, and the idea 
of injuring the Saracinesca was always 
uppermost in her unsettled brain. She had 
come to warn Francesco of danger, be- 
cause she had loved his brother, and 
loved the name; and she had done her best 
to make him doa murder then and there. 

‘‘Help Don Francesco to his horse,’’ 
she said to the peasants. ‘‘Take him 
round to the back of Don Taddeo’s house 
—not through the village—you will meet 
the carabineers, and he is bleeding. They 
would see; there would be questions. 
Go quickly—the patrol passed half an 
hour ago; the next will come out in half 
an hour more.’’ 

She foresaw everything. Ina moment 
the men had helped Francesco to the 
saddle, and they were moving away. He 
had not uttered a word, surprised, bruised, 
and terrified as he was, and his lip was 
bleeding where Concetta had bitten it. 
His face was white with fear, and he held 
a handkerchief to his mouth, as he 
slowly rode away, leaving Concetta and 
Ippolito standing in the road together. 

Ippolito faced the girl quietly enough, 
but he meant to ask for an explanation 
of some sort. 
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‘‘Did you think that I should ac- 
cuse him, though he is—what he is? ”’ 
she asked, speaking first. ‘‘You saved 
me from that infamous beast—yes. I 
thank you, though you are my enemy. 
But do not think that I value myself 
higher than the blood of my bridegroom 
whom you killed. I would rather lose 
body and soul together than not hurt a 
Saracinesca, if I could —kill you, if I 
could; give your bodies to dogs, if I 
could; send you unconfessed to hell, 
ifIcould. And you thought that I would 
turn and accuse a Corleone when I could 
accuse a Saracinesca? You do not know 
us.”’ 

She turned from him scornfully before 
he could answer a word. She had found 
her little shawl, and she drew it about 
her face as she moved away. He stood 
still a moment, looking after her in mute 
surprise. Then he shook his head and 
turned towards Camaldoli, not yet under- 
standing that the beautiful girl was not 
quite sane, but speculating upon women 
in general, as good priests sometimes do 
in total ignorance of the subject. 

Orsino looked grave when Ippolito told 
him at supper what had happened. 

‘‘The girl is mad,’’ he said sadly, for 
he was himself the cause of her madness. 
‘‘And she is a Sicilian. We understand 
these people very little, after all. I some- 
times think we never shall.’’ 

‘‘Nobody could possibly understand 
that kind of woman,’’ observed Ippolito. 

‘‘No. Put such a scene as that on the 
stage, if it were possible, and the audi- 
ence would hiss it, as a monstrous improb- 
ability. They would say that the girl 
would fall at the feet of her preserver, 
forget her hatred forever, or possibly turn 
it all against the man from whom she 
had been saved. Unfortunately things 
are different in real life. Poor Concetta 
will hate us all the more because one of 
us has helped her in danger. It is true 
that she is mad. All the people say so.’’ 

‘« Because she sits half the day outside 
the cemetery? It is not a month since 
Ferdinando died. One need not be mad 
to feel a great sorrow for a whole month.”’ 

‘‘No. Perhaps not. I should like to 
know what that fellow is here for. It 
means no good to any one. I have no 
doubt that he is in communication with 
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the outlaws, and she is quite capable of 
trying to help them to catch us.”’ 

‘Then you really believe in the exist- 
ence of the brigands, after all,’’ said Ip- 
polito, with a laugh, for Orsino did not 
often speak of the outlaws seriously. 

‘‘We all know that they exist. But 
we have trouble in realizing that they do. 
We know the names of many of them. 
Everybody does. But of course, with so 
many soldiers about, we feel safe. I wish 
you could carry a weapon, Ippolito.’’ 

“I? Iama priest. Nobody will touch 
mies"? 

‘‘Do not be too sure. There are even 
priests who wear a revolver under their 
cassocks down here.’’ 

‘‘T could hardly carry a rifle, ’’ remarked 
Ippolito, laughing again. ‘‘ And imagine 
carrying a knife in these days—one of us! 
It sounds like the last century. ”’ 

‘(A knife is a very good weapon, never- 
theless. The peasants say that a knife 
has more shots in it than a revolver, and 
does not miss fire.’’ 

‘‘T hate the idea of carrying a weapon.”’ 

‘Yes, no doubt. But suppose that 
matters had turned out a little differently 
today, and that Francesco Pagliuca, in- 
stead of being an abject coward, had 
turned upon you and fought you for his 
life. What could you have done with your 
hands ?”’ 

‘‘A priest has no business to be fight- 
ing,’’ said Ippolito. ‘‘When he fights, 
he must take the consequences. ”’ 

‘‘But you could not escape it today. 
The cause was just and urgent. As a 
man, you could not have done otherwise. ’’ 

‘“‘Certainly not. I admit that, and the 
fellow was scared. He had a Winchester 
rifle across his back. It got into the way 
when I twisted his collar, I remember. 
Do you know that I never struck any 
one before? It was rather a curious sen- 
sation.’’ 

‘You have struck me often enough,”’ 
laughed Orsino. ‘‘ You used to fight like 
a wildcat when we were little boys. It is 
a pity that you turned priest.”’ 

‘‘T am very glad I did,’’ said Ippolito. 
‘« Besides, I do not like fighting. It was 
different when we were children and pum- 
meled each other.” 

‘‘Took here,’’ said Orsino. ‘‘I shall 
feel anxious about you after this affair. 











CORLEONE. 


Unless you will carry some weapon, I 
shall have you escorted to Santa Vittoria 
and back by a carabineer.”’ 

‘How absurd! ”’ 

‘‘T will, I assure you. If you were 
like that miserable Francesco Pagliuca, I 
should send four men with you. But I 
know that you could make a pretty good 
defense alone, if you had anything to 
fight with.’’ 

‘‘Of course, if you insist in that way, 
I must. I utterly refuse to be followed 
about by soldiers. It is too ridiculous. 
Have you a knife? Something that is 
easy to carry ?”’ 

‘““Two or three,’’ answered Orsino. 
‘‘There is a very nice bowie knife—one 
of those American things made in Eng- 
land. It is convenient, for it has a cross 
hilt and a leathern sheath.’’ 


He rose from thé table and opened a 


drawer in an old fashioned press, from 
which he produced the weapon in ques- 
tion. 

‘‘There is a saddler in Rome who gets 
these things,’’ he observed, showing it to 
his brother. ‘‘ You see it is really a dag- 
ger, for there is no spring. It is made 
solid and straight, and would go through 
anything, I should think. Look at the 
thickness of the back of the blade, will 
you? And the point is extremely fine. 
You could engrave with it, and yet it is 
as strong as the rest.”’ 

Ippolito turned the knife over and over. 

‘‘ At all events it will be useful in cut- 
ting up the bits of leather I use for mend- 


ing the old organ,’’ he observed. ‘‘ My 
pocket knife is of hardly any use.”’ 
He sheathed the knife blade and 


dropped it into the deep side pocket of 
his cassock. 

‘‘Imagine me carrying a bowie knife!’’ 
he exclaimed, still inclined to laugh. 

‘‘Imagine the feelings of Francesco 
Pagliuca this afternoon, if he had thought 
you had one in your pocket, when you 
were behind him and twisting his collar.’’ 
Orsino smiled grimly. 

‘*My hands were good enough for such 
a beast,’’ answered Ippolito, in a tone of 
disgust. 

Thus it was that Ippolito began to go 
‘armed, much against his will, for he took 
his profession as a priest and a man of 
peace seriously. Orsino was not even 
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then half satisfied, and intended before 
long to try to persuade him to carry a 
revolver instead of the knife. 

But up at Santa Vittoria there was 
much talk of another sort on that even- 
ing. As generally happens in such 
cases in Sicily, the carabineers and the 
soldiers, though on the lookout for Fran- 
cesco Pagliuca, were in profound ignor- 
ance of the fact that he was now lodging 
for the second night at the house of Tad- 
deo the grocer, though there was now 
hardly a man in the village who did not 
know it. 

The soldiers in Sicily are matched as 
one to a thousand against a whole 
population of the most reticent people in 
the world, bound together by that singu- 
lar but half defined force, which is the 
mafia. Knowing the country perfectly, 
and°well acquainted with the unchanging 
hours of the regular patrols in the neigh- 
borhood, Francesco might have stayed 
ten days in Santa Vittoria in spite of the 
soldiers, even if he had been guilty of the 
crimes which he did not at all mean to 
commit. Not a human being would 
have informed against him, and if any 
one had betrayed him, the betrayer’s own 
life would not have been worth much. 
The peasants remembered, and told their 
children, how the Corleone brothers had 
once led a dozen carabineers about’ the 
hills for two days in search of the 
brigands, taking good care not to catch 
them. It was not probable that the 
soldiers could ever get any information 
against such popular persons, except by 
stratagem or accident. 

And now Francesco sat in a long upper 
room at the back of Taddeo’s house, 
bathing his sore face with vinegar and 
water, and telling his story to the grocer 
and his brother, in hisown way. And 
in many humble little houses the men 
were talking in low tones, telling each 
other how the ‘‘ priest of the Saracinesca ”’ 
had fallen upon Francesco Pagliuca after 
they had quarreled over Ferdinando’s 
grave, and had treacherously twisted his 
collar and beaten him before he could get 
his gun into his hand. 

They discussed the matter in whispers. 
And one man, who had loved Ferdinando, 
said nothing, but went out quietly from 
his house and walked down over the 
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black lands and set fire to three hay- 
stacks on the Camaldoli estate, because 
the corn was not yet harvested, and there 
was nothing else to burn at that time of 
year. In the morning every one heard 
of it and was glad, but no one ever knew 
who had set fire to the hay, for the man 
who did it did not tell his wife. 

But neither did Concetta tell her father 
truly what had happened to her. She 
had been at the cemetery, she said, and 
the two gentlemen had met, the priest 
and the layman, and had quarreled, she 
knew not about what, and the priest of 
the Saracinesca had caught Francesco 
Pagliuca unawares by the neck. So 
her story corresponded with that of the 
peasants and with that of Francesco. 

For two reasons she could not tell her 
father the truth. If he had known it, he 
would never have allowed her to léave 
the village alone again. And he would 
most certainly have risen from the table, 
and would have gone straight to Taddeo’s 
house, where Francesco was, to kill him 
at once, though Don Atanasio was an old 
man, having married very late in life. 
It was true that since it was all over, and 
she had cast the blame upon Ippolito, the 
hatred of her offended maidenhood for 
her cowardly assailant was slowly and 
surely waking; and her white cheeks 
blushed scarlet as though they had been 
struck, when she thought of it all. But 
it was better that her father should not 
know, and she held her peace. It was 
hardest of all to feel that she had almost 
had Francesco’s rifle in her hands, and 
that if he had not assailed her, there 
might by this time have been one Sara- 
cinesca less in the world. 

It would have done her good to see 
the haystacks flaming down in the valley, 
and it would have brought a smile of 
satisfaction to her tragic face to have 
heard what the peasants were whispering 
to one another in all the little houses of 
the village that night. 

No one said that it was a shame for an 
armed man to have been beaten by an un- 
armed priest. They felt personally in- 
jured by what they called the treachery 
of the latter in choking his antagonist, 
and they softly cursed the Romans, and 
vowed to hurt them if they could. Genera- 
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tions of their fathers had known genera- 
tions of the Corleone, had been ground 
and rack rented by them, and had resisted 
their extortions with a cunning that had 
often been successful. But now that the 
Pagliuca had lost their birthright, that 
was all forgotten in the fact that they 
were Sicilians, injured by Romans. 

No one said, in defense of the Sara- 
cinesca, that San Giacinto had paid the 
Pagliuca more than twice the actual value 
of Camaldoli. In the eyes of the 
peasants, their old masters had been igno- 
miniously ejected from their home by 
Romans, and Ferdinando had done a 
brave and honorable deed in trying to 
resist them. It was the duty of every 
good Sicilian to stand by the Pagliuca 
against the Romans and against the 
authorities, come what might. If this 
young Roman priest had the overbearing 
courage to beat a Pagliuca on the high 
road in broad daylight, what might not 
his tall, black browed brother be expected 
to do, or what deed of violence might not 
follow at the hands of the gray haired 
giant who had been at Camaldoli, and 
who had momentarily terrorized every 
one? No one’s life or property was safe 
while the Saracinesca remained in the 
country. 

And they evidently meant to remain. 
They had cut down the brush around the 
house, so that no one could creep up with 
a rifle under safe cover, and they had 
strengthened the gate and were restoring 
thetower. They had turned the monas- 
tery into a barrack for the carabineers, 
and had quartered a company of infantry 
in the village. Their power and their 
evident influence in Rome, since they had 
obtained troops for their protection, made 
them ten times more hateful to men who 
hated all authority. They wished that 
Ippolito had wounded Francesco slightly 
with some weapon. Then he might have 
been arrested, and there was not a man in 
the village who would have said a word 
in his favor. Many would have perjured 
themselves to testify against him, in the 
hope that he might really be sent to 
prison. The fact that he was a priest 
went for nothing. He was not their own 
priest, and more than one churchman had 
been in trouble in Sicily, before now. 


(To be continued.) 


























IF the rose in the garden over the way 
Beckons and nods the livelong day ; 

If only to you its sweetness is shown, 

If only for you its beauty is grown— 

What do you care what the world may say, 

If your heart owns the rose just over the way ? 











OVER THE WAY. 


If only to you doth the heart unfold, 

If only to you love’s story is told ; 

If only for you the blush and the kiss, 

If only for you this exquisite bliss— 

What do you care what the world may say, 

If your heart owns the rose just over the way ? 
Katherine Elwes Thomas. 














THE SUMMER COLONY AT LENOX. 


The paradise among the Berkshire hills that is the chosen retreat of American wealth and fashion 
—Lenox and its remarkable series of fine country houses and estates. 


ROM the casino of Newport and the 
pier of Narragansett society now 
swings to the beautiful Berkshire Hills, 
impatient to exchange the formal and 
exacting pleasures of the crowded water- 
ing places for the quiet, restful joys of 
lovely Lenox. Already miniature moun- 
tains of trunks ambitiously tower above 
the eaves of the modest little railway 
station, as if in an attempt to rival the 
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WYNDHURST, THE RESIDENCE OF MR. JOHN SLOANE 


green topped hills about them; and the 
annual retreat to the woods, a period 
which seems to become more delightful 
each year, is well under way. 

As in past seasons, the Lenox colony 
will contain representative society people 
from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington. The place 
has its social character securely fixed, and 
the families who have made it what it is, 
and have built the fine and costly summer 
homes that distinguish it, are likely to 
maintain its prestige and its charm for 
many years to come. 

It is only natural that those who have so 
well molded the character of Lenox should 
wish to preserve it as it is, for surely 
society has no more beautiful tarrying 





place in all America. To its enthusiasts 
the blue of its sky seems deeper, the in- 
finite variety of its scenery more attrac- 
tive, than any to be seen elsewhere. It 
has all the beauties of the lake country 
of England, together with a social life 
which that region does not possess. It 
is not to be compared with the peaks and 
uplands of Switzerland, nor yet with 
much that is to be found among the lakes 





AT LENOX. 


and mountain ranges of our own West ; 
and yet these modest highlands of western 
Massachusetts havea charm all their own, 
and one which leaves their lover quite as 
well content as with grander and more 
distant scenes. And to all the natural 
requisites for ideal country life there has 
been added a most skilful development. 
Lenox shows no mistakes. Every effort 
has been characterized by cleverness and 
good taste. The millions that have been 
spent have been well and wisely spent. 
Lenox now forms a sort of private park, 
about twenty five miles square, and a 
thousand feet above the sea level. It is 
most effectively laid out. Fine roads and 
walks of great length extend almost in- 
definitely, it seems to the new visitor, 

















in all directions; and follow whichever 
of them he will, he is greeted by beauti- 
ful scenery. The whole region bears the 
stamp of the thoughtful, careful effort of 
man in supplementing the beauties of 
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will appear before the limit of develop- 
ment will be reached. 

From the scores of luxurious places 
around Lenox a few may be pictured and 
briefly described as illustrating the gen- 
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ALLEN WINDEN, THE RESIDENCE OF MR. CHARLES LANIER AT LENOX. 


nature. Each year sees the work carried 
a little farther, yet never to the detriment 
of the pristine charm of the place. Lenox, 
the quaint old New England village, has 
quite lost its original character in the 
magnificent summer colony of today. 

In its gradual improvement many 
millions of dollars have been expended, 
and the result is a collection of country 
residences and landscape gardening that 
can scarcely be equaled anywhere. Great 





eral character of this remarkable summer 
colony. 

The house of Shadow Brook, the seat of 
Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, is one of the 
largest residences in America, or indeed 
in the world. It is four hundred feet 
long, and contains a hundred spacious 
rooms. Within the boundaries of the 
estate there are two thousand acres, while 
winding through the grounds are drive- 
ways and roads, beautifully kept, with a 
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INTERLAKEN, THE RESIDENCE OF MR. DAVID W. BISHOP AT LENOX. > 


and small, more than a hundred of these 
have come into existence; and many 
others—some of which will be all that 
modern ingenuity can devise and money 
procure—have already been planned, or 


total length of about ten miles. Fine roads, 
by the way, are a specialty in Lenox, 
and do much to add to the attractive- 
ness of the neighborhood. Money has 
been spent lavishly both to bring them 
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into perfect condition and to preserve 
their firm smoothness, delightful to the 
driver, the pedestrian, and the cyclist. 
Mr. John Sloane has three miles of this 
perfect roadway within the grounds of 
his estate, which is called Wyndhurst. 
The house, which is two hundred and 
sixty feet long, is placed on one of the 
finest sites in all America. High up on 
Beecher Hill, it commands a magnificent 
view, and by ascending the tower, when 
the atmosphere is clear, the guests of 
Wyndhurst can view highlands or low- 
lands in four States—Massachusetts, Ver- 


Elm Court, the estate of Mr. W. D. 
Sloane, has a frontage on the Stockbridge 
Road of three miles. One of the chief 
beauties of Elm Court is its lawn, which 
is about two score acres in extent, and 
which is most scrupulously cared for. 

Interlaken, Mr. David W. Bishop’s 
place, is for many reasons one of the 
most delightful in the Berkshires. Within 
its boundaries are nearly a thousand acres 
of park land, skilfully arranged and al- 
ways in splendid condition. The road- 
ways on the western side of the estate 
furnish drives which cannot be surpassed 





ETHELWYND, THE RESIDENCE OF MR. HENRY M. BRAEM AT LENOX. 


mont, Connecticut, and New York. An- 


other feature of Wyndhurst is its very suc- 


cessful floriculture. 

The impressive house belonging to the 
estate of Mr. Henry H. Cook is near the 
spot where once stood the unpretentious 
dwelling of Nathaniel Hawthorne, in 
which some of the famous novelist’s most 
enjoyable creations came into being. Mr. 
Cook’s residence has several striking feat- 
ures, and perhaps the chief of these is the 
arrangement of the halls. The main hall, 
a hundred feet long, is crossed at right 
angles by one extending the full width of 
the house, which is sixty feet. Both are 
rich in tapestry and other decorations, and 
all the first floor rooms so open out of them 
that practically the whole space may be 
converted into one great room for a ball 
or other large entertainment. The second 
floor, too, is arranged upon the same 
plan. Another feature of Mr. Cook’s 
place is the summer house, which is situ- 
ated on the left of the main entrance, and 
commands a fine view. It is connected 
with the house by a colonnade supported 
by white marble pillars. 


anywhere. The house is placed about 
midway between Stockbridge Lake and 
Laurel Lake, both of which can be seen 
from the balconies and upper windows. 
It is from its situation that Mr. Bishop’s 
place derived its name. 

Lenox and the Berkshires have never 
had a more devoted admirer than William 
C. Whitney. For several seasons Mr. 
Whitney and his family occupied a leased 
cottage, but hereafter they will have their 
own hearthstone. And it will be in a 
house on a royal estate. October Moun- 
tain, which is Mr. Whitney’s property, is 
reached by a drive of a few miles from 
the center of Lenox, after a gradual ascent. 
It contains eight thousand acres, the total 
length of its boundaries being thirteen 
miles, and the house itself is more than _ 
two thousand feet above the sea. Mr. 
Whitney has used his brains as well as 
his money in the preparation of his moun- 
tain retreat, and as a result he has the 
finest shooting box in America, as well as 
one of the most desirable country places 
to be found anywhere. Those who are 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Whitney will 
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have at once the pleasures of the shooting 
season of Scotland and the delights of the 
best American society. 

On the other side of the mountain there 
has been constructed an elk park, four 
miles in circumference, and inclosed with 
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Mountain that Mr. and Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney passed their honeymoon, not in 
the main house, but in a small cottage on 
the estate, which has been transformed 
from a mere cabin into a snug little 
dwelling. 
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CLIPSTON GRANGE, THE RESIDENCE OF MR. F. K. STURGIS AT LENOX. 


a stout fence nine feet high. Fifty elk 
were placed within this reserve some 
months ago. Roaring Brook, which 
tumbles down the mountain and through 
the valleys, has been stocked with a hun- 
dred thousand young trout, and small 
game of many sorts abounds all over the 
estate. Sport tinequaled on any private 
estate in America will await Mr. Whit- 
ney’s friends. A polo ground is being 
constructed, and the brilliant assemblages 
at the games in Newport will undoubtedly 
be repeated on picturesque October Moun- 
tain. Near the preserves is a regulation 


Mr. Charles Lanier’s residence, which 
is called Allen Winden, occupies a com- 
manding position ona high hillside. Its 
grounds are considered by many to be as 
beautiful as any in Lenox. The great 
lawn contains almost every variety of 
flower that can flourish there, and the 
conservatory is another evidence of Mr. 
Lanier’s love for horticulture. There are 
many fine specimens of foreign trees scat- 
tered about the grounds. 

_ Mr. George Griswold Haven’s estate, 
which fronts on the Stockbridge road, is 
another of the beautiful places of Lenox. 





BELVOIR TERRACE, THE RESIDENCE OF MR. MORRIS K. JESUP AT LENOX. 


Adirondack camp, whose construction and 
equipment were carried on under the 
direction of an old North Woods guide, 
and which contains every comfort as well 
as all possible requisites for good shoot- 
ing and fishing. 


It was on October 





The house is a large and imposing struc- 
ture, purely colonial in style, and its in- 
terior is perfectly in accord with its exte- 
rior. Its situation commands an excel- 
lent view of the Berkshires, and of the 
valley through which the pretty Housa- 

















tonic winds along on its journey to Long 
Island Sound. 

Erskine Park, the residence of Mr. 
George Westinghouse, Jr., of Pittsburgh, 
is another of the most noticeable places 
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only natural that outdoor diversions 
should predominate. The golden days of 
the early fall season are well filled with 
driving and with various more or less ath- 
letic sports. Great Barrington, Lebanon, 





WHEATLEIGH, THE RESIDENCE OF MR. H. H. COOK AT LENOX. 


in Lenox. Still another magnificent 
house is the one now in process of con- 
struction for Mr. Giraud Foster, of New 
York. It is perhaps the splendor of these 
newer buildings that has moved some of 
the older residents to plan additions and 
improvements to their houses, of which 
in some cases the present year will wit- 
ness the completion. It may be added 
that in general, with remarkably few ex- 
ceptions, the residences of Lenox are 


Stockbridge, and Pittsfield are all near 
neighbors, and expeditions with some one 
of these New England towns as a turning 
point are always pleasant. Tennis, coach- 
ing, golf, and other pastimes have their 
daily adherents, and in all there is that 
community of interest which renders its 
object the more enjoyable. Golf has been 
steadily growing in popularity during 
the last few years, and its devotees’ pre- 
parations for this season are greater than 





THE FRELINGHUYSEN PLACE AT LENOX. 


architecturally pleasing and in excellent 
consonance with their surroundings. 

In the way of amusement, society ex- 
tracts from Lenox all the varied pleasures 
which the place has it in its power to 
bestow. In such an ideal country it is 





ever before. The game will easily be 
supreme among all the outdoor pleasures 
of the autumn. Some of the best contests 
that have been seen in America have 
taken place on the links of Lenox. This 
year’s tournament is already arranged, 
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and matty well known experts will be 
there to do battle for the splendid silver 
cup that is the victor’s trophy. There 
may also be a match between the leading 
amateur and professional golfers. Among 
other outdoor pleasures will be the usual 
coaching parade, the tub parade, and the 
flower parade. 

The evening pleasures are quite as 
varied as those of the day, sometimes 
reaching a pretentiousness worthy of a 
midwinter function in the city. The 
sumptuous homes of the leaders of Lenox 
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months, stands for the annual exchange 
of many scores of thousands of dollars. 
Just as there are always cottages and 
places that may be rented for a season, or 
leased for a series of seasons, so there are 
always wealthy persons eager to establish 
themselves amid such delightful sur- 
roundings of nature, and in the midst of 
such a social environment. Rentals of 
from $5,000 to $7,500 for a season are 
often recorded, and there have been many 
instances of transients, so to speak, pay- 
ing even more than the last named figure 





THE RESIDENCE OF MR. JOHN E. PARSONS AT LENOX. 


society are in turn the scenes of balls, 
fancy dress parties, musical and other 
entertainments, and the débuts of not a 
few of the leading belles of Eastern cities 
have been accomplished within the 
shadow of the Berkshires. Then, too, 
there is a theater in which dramatic per- 
formances, with an occasional lecture, 
serve to round out the days. 

Most of the large Lenox places have 
private ball rooms. One of the most 
beautiful is that in the house of Mr. W. D. 
Sloane—a spacious hall decorated in the 
Empire style. Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes 
added a wing to his house in order to se- 
cure an ample space for dancing. Dinner 
dances have long been a favorite function 
in Lenox. They become more numerous 
each year; and it is easy to understand 
their popularity when such a magnificent 
series of ball rooms is available for the 
pleasure of the colony. 

All this, of course, costs a great deal of 
money. ‘True, to the ruling number the 
expense is not counted; but none the 
less, little Lenox, with its season of a few 


for the enjoyment of a Lenox place and 
the Lenox prestige for a few short weeks. 
Living expenses frequently amount to 
$2,000 a month, and some householders 
disburse a much larger average. Sus- 
tained hospitality is always expensive, 
but in few places more so than in Lenox. 
And if society is willing to spend money 
for its pleasures among the Berkshires, 
the shrewd dwellers of this particular part 
of Yankeeland are certainly willing to aid 
it in spending money for its necessities. 
It is doubtful if there is another place in 
all America that can equal Lenox in its 
truly mountainous prices for the neces- 
saries of life. The natives know the people 
with whom they have to deal and act ac- 
cordingly; and long as is the typical 
Lenox purse, it not unfrequently happens 
that the total outlay for a season makes 
quite an impression upon it. But the im- 
pression is never more than temporary, 
and the luxury and the display of Lenox 
bid fair to go on almost, if not quite, as 
unendingly as the beautiful brooks of the 
Berkshires. 
Charles M. Lincoln. 














THE RUSSIAN FOREIGN MINISTER. 

The man who directs the foreign policy 
of the mighty Russian empire must 
always be a personage of the first im- 
portance to the world at large. The late 
Prince Lobanoff was generally credited 
with the cogitation of far reaching 
schemes for the extension of Muscovite 
power. His death, last winter, was per- 
haps felt as a relief in some of Europe’s 
capitals ; and the selection of his succes- 
sor was certainly watched with interest. 

Count Muravieff, to whom the post 
fell, is a man more generally liked and 


less generally feared than his predecessor. 


COUNT MURAVIEFF, THE 


From a photograph by Bieber, 


He is a trained and experienced diplomat, 
who has been stationed, during his thirty 
years’ service, at half a dozen European 
courts. He is regarded as a friend of 
peace, and has been described as ‘‘ well 
disposed toward Austria, passably alive 
to Germany, inclined to cultivate the 
entente cordiale with France, little inclined 
to flirt with England, but bent upon seek- 
ing with her the foundations of a serious 
accord.’’ His personal relations with the 
imperial family of Russia have been very 
close, and the fact that the dowager em- 
press urged his appointment is another 
evidence that his influence will oppose 


RUSSIAN FOREIGN MINISTER. 


“Berlin. 
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warlike policies. He is fifty two years 
old, and a long and brilliant career may 
be still before him. 





A PRINCE CHARGED WITH COWARDICE. 
The full story of the war between Greece 
and Turkey has not yet been told, and in 


In the case of the Greek crown prince, 
a promising career has been seriously 
blighted. Correspondents declare that 
the telegrams in which he described his 
daring deeds on the field of battle were 
not justified by what they saw. A Par- 
isian journalist avers that when the fight- 





CONSTANTINE, DUKE OF SPARTA, CROWN PRINCE OF GREECE. 


From a photograph by Boehringer, Athens. 


the absence of a final and authoritative 
record praise and blame must be bestowed 
with caution. The utter failure of the 
Greek commanders, however, isa fact that 
can scarcely be denied or even palliated. 
Their soldiers fought well, and they had 
the advantage of maneuvering in their 
own territory, and with strong defensive 
positions ; yet not only were they signally 
outgeneraled, but most accounts agree 
that they displayed a lack of ordinary 
courage and capacity. 


ing began, on the Turkish frontier, Prince 
Constantine was at Larissa, where his 
chief occupations were smoking cigarettes 
and reading novels. ‘The precipitate re- 
treat from the Thessalian town—a retreat 
that became a pitiful and disgraceful 
panic—may or may not have been due to 
his orders; but it seems to be true that 
he was among the first to leave the place. 
It is asserted that at five o’clock in the 
morning, while fugitives were pouring 
out of Larissa before the dreaded advent 
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BARON DESIDER BANFFY, PREMIER OF HUNGARY. 
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From a photograph by Koller, Budapest. 


of the Turks, the prince galloped to the 
railway station. A train stood there, 
loaded with women and children, and 
ready to start; but the unfortunate pas- 
sengers were driven from the cars by the 
royal escort, to make room for Constan- 
tine and his horses. 

The young prince’s popularity in 
Greece, which has hitherto been general, 
has been badly shaken, if not totally de- 





stroyed, by the reports that have come 
from the scene of Greece’s disastrous war ; 
but it is only fair to remember that de- 
feated soldiers can seldom judge their 
commanders fairly. 


THE HUNGARIAN PREMIER. 
The accompanying portrait of Baron 
Banffy—who, though but little known in 
America, is one of the great men of Euro- 
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pean politics—shows him in the costume 
he wore at last winter’s great millennial 
féte at Budapest. An interesting incident 
was connected with his appearance at the 
celebration of Hungary’s one thousandth 
birthday. 


When the national festival was ar- 
ranged, there was much _ speculation 
whether the emperor would receive the 
Hungarian premier’s wife. Franz Josef— 
who is a sensible and generous man as 
well as the proudest of aristocrats—heard 





RICHARD R. KENNEY, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM DELAWARE. 


From a photcgraph by Prince, Washington. 


Though he has held a series of im- 
portant posts, and is now president of the 
council of ministers, the baron has long 
been frowned upon by Budapest society, 
for the reason that some years ago he 
married a pretty but not high born school 
teacher. In spite of the disapproval of 
the Hungarian four hundred, the mar- 
riage proved a very happy one. Baron 
Banffy prospered in politics, and his 
wife’s tact, modesty, and kindness won 
her universal popularity with all but the 
aristocratic circle. 


of the baroness and of her exclusion from 
society. Satisfying himself, by private 
inquiry, of her character, he settled the 
question in a decisive way. On the 


morning of his arrival in Budapest he 


sent for her husband, and, before a crowd 
of courtiers, shook the baron’s hand and 
said: 

‘‘Monsieur le president, we intend to 
hold a reception tomorrow. We desire 
you to present to us the Baroness Banffy, 
and we trust that she will assume the 
rank to which she is entitled.’’ 











THOMAS BRACKETT REED, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 





From his latest photegraph—Copyrighted by Charles Parker, Washington. 
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LORD KELVIN (SIR WILLIAM THOMSON), THi FAMOUS ELECTRICIAN. 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


The Magyar aristocrats have not dared, 
from that day, to look askance at the 
baroness; but it is said that she goes 
little into society, preferring domestic 
life, and finding it hard, perhaps, to 
forget and forgive the scorn she once 
received. 


SENATOR KENNEY OF DELAWARE. 

In the list of Senators who have repre- 
sented Delaware at Washington the names 
of Bayard and Saulsbury are inscribed 
againandagain. For several generations 
these two families maintained an almost 
unbroken Senatorial dynasty ; but some 
years ago there arose a difference between 
them which ended in the defeat of their 
party, and the election of a Republican 
Senator from the little State. 

Since the old tradition was broken, the 
political situation in Delaware has been 
very complicated. The last Senatorial 


election was long in doubt, and it was 
only after a keenly fought contest that 
the prize fell to Richard R. Kenney, one 
of the younger Democratic leaders in the 
State. Mr. Kenney, who is a lawyer, 
studied his profession in the office of 
Willard Saulsbury, and is regarded as 
the successor to the Saulsbury prestige. 
He is just over forty, a good business 
man, and a clever speaker, for whom his 
friends confidently predict a useful and 
creditable career in the Senate. 


THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE. 

Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, is a single 
unit among the seventy millions in our 
national structure, but destiny, by put- 
ting him at the head of a string of ciphers, 
has made him a controlling unit in a 
sense rarely equaled. And the compara- 
tively small, far away State from which 
he came has always called to the people 
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through the clarion voices of her sons. 
Those whom she has sent out have sat in 
high places, and have given her a rank in 
the federal councils disproportionate to 
her size. 

Of these clarion voices Mr. Reed's rings 
furthest. From the chair of the House of 
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may be judged fromm the historical sketch 
from his pen, printed in this issue of 
MunseEy’s—he is first of all a man of 
will, and this, with his deep knowledge 
of parliamentary precedents, has given a 
weight to his rulings that his opponents 
have been first to discover. However 





SIR EDWARD J. POYNTER, PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


Representatives his strong words have 
been heard above the din of conflicting 
personal interests, and have brought law 
and order where jealousy and cross pur- 
poses had made deadlocks in the national 
enginery. In such a trying position Mr. 
Reed is surrounded by stanch advocates 
and by enemies of equal intensity, but 
his bitterest foes will generally credit him 
with the honest purpose of putting the 
serious transactions of Congress on a 
stable basis of business methods and 
common sense. 

A man of scholarly attainments—as 





opinions in regard to Speaker Reed’s 
methods may differ, there are few who 
fail to recognize that he is one of the con- 
trolling intellects of the day, and that his 
display of personal force through the 
vexations and difficulties of the famous 
Fifty First Congress placed him in a 
category separate and distinct from any 
other figure in contemporary American 
history. 

His wit is widely known—and widely 
dreaded ; it is almost as much a factor 
in his Congressional success as his more 
weighty logic. The wit of Sunset Cox 
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was notable, but it did not turn votes. 
Mr. Reed is unique, in that he shatters 
the framework of his opponents’ argu- 
ments by a sharp volley of satire or an 
unexpected bombshell of epigram. 
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sesses, that of the Duke of Lauenburg, 
few would recognize the veteran states- 
man. Similarly, although Sir William 
Thomson’s name was world famous, when 
his services to science and industry were 





CAPTAIN ALFRED T. MAHAN, OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


Mr. Reed's personality is a most in- 
teresting one. He is affable and genial 
with his chosen friends, while to others he 
exhibits a dignified reserve which is some- 
times mistaken for the coldness of an 
unresponsive nature. 


A TITLED ELECTRICIAN. 
If Prince Bismarck chose to call him- 
self by the highest of the titles he pos- 


rewarded with a peerage, he lost his iden- 
tity, as it were, under the dignities of 
Lord Kelvin. 

The scientific peer began life 





more 


than seventy years ago—as William 
Thomson, the son of a mathematical 


teacher at a college in Belfast. He went 
to Cambridge, where he was the ‘‘ second 
wrangler ’’ of his year, and earned the 
searcely smaller distinction of a place in 

















the university eight. Then he was ap- 
pointed professor of natural philosophy 
at Glasgow University, and devoted him- 
self to scientific research so successfully 
that he made a wide reputation as an 
electrician and inventor. He was one of 
the men who made possible the submarine 
telegraph between America and Europe, 
and it was as he stepped ashore from the 
Great Eastern, after one of the great 
steamer’s cable laying voyages, that he 
was knighted. 

To this day the veteran scientist lec- 
tures to his Glasgow students, and is as 
busy as ever with his experiments and 
discoveries. He says himself that for 
many years he has not had time to read 
a book. His amusement is yachting, 
and he owns one of the finest vessels on 
the list of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 
His inventions have brought him a con- 
siderable fortune, and his home, Nether- 
hall, is a handsome house on the shores 
of the Clyde. 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Sir Edward Poynter, the successor of 
Leighton and Millais in the post that 
carries with it the official headship of the 
English art world, tells a curious story 
about one of his most important pictures. 
It was the ‘‘Israel in-Egypt,’’ a large 
and striking canvas showing a typical 
scene of life under the Pharaohs. A long 
file of slaves—a quivering mass of naked 
and tortured humanity—were dragging 
the colossal statue of a lion, to decorate 
some tomb or temple for the pleasure of 
the monarch, who, with a gaily decked 
band of courtiers, rode beside his toiling 
bondmen. The picture was exhibited at 
the Academy, made a marked impression, 
and sold for a high figure; but its pur- 
chaser, an engineer, came privately to 
the artist, and told him that his work was 
admirable, but incorrect. The weight of 
the colossal lion was so great, the en- 
gineer said—and proved by mathematical 
calculation—that the slaves harnessed to 
it would not have power to stir it. 

Sir Edward, who very properly believes 
that art should have truth as well as 
beauty, met the criticism by adding more 
slaves, lengthening out the line of men 
to the extreme edge of the canvas. 

The president of the Academy is a man 
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of sixty, a correct and scholarly painter, 
who has done notable things in several 
branches of his art. Several of his pict- 
ures are very well known, but probably 
his most admired work is the frieze in 
the Albert Hall, representing the four 
quarters of the globe bringing offerings 
to Britain. His father, Ambrose Poynter, 
was a celebrated architect of a generation 
ago; his wife, who was Miss Agnes 
McDonald, is a sister of Lady Burne- 
Jones and an aunt of Rudyard Kipling. 





A LITERARY COMMANDER. 

Captain Alfred T. Mahan, of the United 
States Navy, has exhibited a diversity of 
talent uncommon among men who follow 
the sea. Sailors are necessarily out of 
close touch with events on shore, and 
their interests generally become more or 
less limited by the monotony of their 
environment. 

Captain Mahan has had a long and 
honorable career in the navy, and another 
and equally honorable career in the world 
of letters. He has taken for his great 
work the study of sea power and its influ- 
ence upon the events of human history. 
It was eminently fitting that this task 
should be undertaken by a sailor of ripe 
experience ; and it was fortunate that in 
Captain Mahan’s case it could also be 
studied from the standpoint of a man of 
literary culture. His books combine 
the charm of nautical atmosphere and 
spirit with literary polish and precision. 
His earlier work, ‘‘The Influence of Sea 
Power upon History,’’ commanded wide 
attention, particularly among English- 
men, whose national pride was aroused 
by Captain Mahan’s striking review of 
the influences to which they owe their 
extension of empire. His lately issued 
‘Life of Nelson’’ is already attracting 
general notice. 

Through his recent captaincy of the 
cruiser Chicago, Captain Mahan was 
widely known in European and American 
naval circles, but he has now retired from 
the active list to devote himself more 
fully to literary work. 





A representative of the ‘‘ new journal- 
ism ’’ wrote to John D. Long, when that 
gentleman’s name was announced for the 
secretaryship of the navy, asking for a 
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picture of Mrs. Long, a description of her 
ball gown, and some facts concerning her 
jewels which she would wear at the in- 
auguration ball. Mr. Long dashed off 
this brief reply : 

‘‘Mrs. Long’s stock of pictures has run 
out. I regret to say that she will not go 
to the ball, and that she has neither ball 
gown nor jewels.’’ 

Mr. Long is one of the members of the 
cabinet who ‘‘ board,’’ as they say down 
in the State of Maine, whence the affable 
official at the head of the navy originally 
came, Mrs. Long’s social position in 
Washington this winter has been taken 
by the secretary’s budding young daugh- 
ter, Helen, while Mrs. Long remains at 
home to direct and watch the education 
of a young son, Pierce Long, a flaxen 
haired youth of nine summers. 

* * *% * 

History records that George Washing- 
ton wrote out some ‘‘ Rules for Conduct 
in Life’’ and pasted them inside his desk. 
Those who have cherished the epigram- 
matic lines of the father of our country 
may be interested in some others which 
Senator Chandler has pasted over his 
desk in one of the committee rooms: 

Fulfil existing promises before you make new 
promises. 


Pay your own debts before borrowing money 
to lend to others to enable them to pay their 
debts. 


Bear your own burdens first ; after that, try to 
help carry those of other people. 

Very good. The Senator should lend 
the first ‘‘rule of life’’ to some of his 
colleagues. It might save office seekers 
many heart aches and much shoe leather. 
; * * * * 

It is not generally known, but it is a 
fact, nevertheless, that John G. Carlisle 
was the wit of President Cleveland’s 
cabinet. At a cabinet meeting held last 
February, Mr. Carlisle inquired if it was 
to be the last meeting of the old cabinet. 

‘Oh, no,’’ Mr. Cleveland is reported 
to have replied, ‘‘ there will be one more 
before we go out of office. But why did 
you ask ?” 

‘‘Well,’’ said Mr. Carlisle, according 
to the story, ‘‘I thought, if it was to be 
the last meeting of the cabinet, I would 
offer a vote of thanks to you for the able, 
dignified, and impartial manner in which 
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you have presided over our deliberations 
during the past four years.’’ 

Even Mr. Cleveland, it is said, smiled, 
while the Kentuckian maintained a sober 
countenance. 

* * * * 

The lady mayoress of London, Lady 
Faudel-Phillips has declared that it is one 
of her great ambitions to own a different 
dinner service for every day in the year. 
At present, she owns only about a hun- 
dred and thirty, less than half the re- 
quired number. Her collection is a very 
valuable one, including some costly 
specimens of old English china, Crown 
Derby, Worcester, and Staffordshire, be- 
sides French and Dresden services and 
fine Chinese and Japanese porcelains. 

Queen Victoria’s china, which is kept 
at Buckingham Palace and at Windsor, is 
said to be worth a million dollars—which 
great sum is but a quarter of the value 
of the gold dinner service at Windsor. 

* * * * 

Mr. Wilson, President McKinley’s sec- 
retary of agriculture, has an accomplish- 
ment which was omitted from the sketch 
we printed last month. At the present 
time he is busily employed, aside from 
his official labors, in completing a book 
of stories about the early settlers in Iowa. 
The secretary entertains his friends, now 
and then, by reading some of his sketches, 
which are at once humorous and pathetic, 
and teeming with anecdotes. Those who 
have heard him read predict the success 
of the work. Mr. Wilson is thoroughly 
at home with the subject of his writings, 
and the book will be historically interest- 
ing, whether it catches the public fancy 
or not. 

* * * * 

Few people, probably, know that 
Thomas C. Platt was at one time the 
‘circulation man’’ of the New York 77i- 
bune. Senator Platt recently declared 
that the sale of the journal founded by 
Horace Greeley boomed under his adminis- 
tration; ‘‘but,’’ he went on, ‘‘ that was 
when the 7yribune was a Republican 
paper. I am afraid, if I had charge of its 
circulation today, it might not fare quite 
so well.’’ 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that 
the 7ribune and Mr. Platt have not been 
in complete accord for some time. 

















THE MAKING OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


BY THOMAS BRACKETT REED, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Speaker Reed extols the wisdom, foresight, and patriotism of the men who formulated 
the bond of union between the American States, and explains the nature of the constitution 
in the light of contemporary problems and conditions. 


HE constitution of the United States 
was not the work of inspiration, 
or even of genius. It had its origin in 
the good sense of able men applied to the 
practical work in hand, in a keen appre- 
ciation of the dangers already existing, 
and the greater dangers to come, and in 
the spirit of conciliation forced upon its 
authors by the ever present nature of the 
troubles to be avoided. Undoubtedly 
many men not in the convention, and 
also the general public sentiment, had 
great and serious weight in the delibera- 
tions, though the secrecy of the debates, 
and the lack of communication—impos- 
sible of appreciation by men of today— 
put it beyond the power of the debaters 
to know immediately the effect of what 
they had said or done. Yet from the 
nature of things there must have been 
much of consultation outside. Indeed, 
traces of it appear once or twice in the 
proceedings, even without reading be- 
tween the lines. . 

Of course the germs of the constitution 
had long been in the public mind. The 
errors of the arrangement under which 
the Continental Congress acted were too 
painfully apparent for the thoughts of the 
governing men of the country to have 
shut out speculations as to the methods 
of improvement so sadly needed to form 
a more perfect Union, establish. justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to themselves and their posterity. 

Of course they had against them the 
inertia of the existing state of things, and 
the opposition of those who, being well 
placed themselves, were quite willing to 
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let well enough alone, and continue them- 
selves in power and dignity regardless of 
any deluge not yet arrived. Demetrius, 
the silversmith, with a laudable desire to 
continue to make images of Diana, con- 
fronted the fathers, as he confronted St. 
Paul. There were other private ambi- 
tions, also, which were ready to do their 
work. If the constitution had not been 
on the whole a fair reflex of the general 
sentiment of the people, it would have been 
wrecked upon inhospitable shores. Al- 
most every important man appears to have 
been defeated on some point which he re- 
garded as of the gravest importance ; and 
yet all such men, except Edmund Ran- 
dolph, Mason, and Gerry, seemed willing 
to consent to advocate and champion the 
whole instrument. 

There had been one previous attempt 
to call a convention for special amend- 
ments to the existing system, at the in- 
stigation of Madison ; and commissioners 
of the State of Virginia invited the other 
States to meet them at Annapolis. Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and New York sent representatives. 
As only five colonies were represented, 
the commissioners did not feel that they 
ought to take up even the limited task 
for which they were appointed; but ob- 
serving that popular feeling in favor of a 
union of a more satisfactory nature had 
increased and was increasing, they took 
occasion to issue a recommendation in 
favor of a convention with powers ad- 
equate to the occasion. Copies of this 
recommendation, which was drafted by 
Alexander Hamilton, were sent to the 
other colonies, and to the Continental 
Congress. 
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Virginia, the legislature of which was 
then, or soon afterwards, in session, took 
up the recommendation, and assumed the 
task of leading the movement. ‘As 
proof,’’ says Madison, ‘‘of the magni- 
tude and solemnity attached to it, they 
placed General Washington at the head 
‘of the deputation from the State; and as 
a proof of the deep interest he felt in the 
case, he overstepped the obstacles to his 
acceptance of the appointment.’’ There 
are acts in history which are very simple 
and yet very great. The placing of the 
foremost man in American history at the 
head of the first deputation to the con- 
vention which was to assemble to decide 
on the government of the United States 
of America, had a rare fitness, which 
satisfies the mind. And when Washing- 
ton was chosen president of the conven- 
tion, it was also fitting that the rule of 
the house should decide that ‘‘ when the 
house shall adjourn every member shall 
stand in his place until the president 
pass him.”’ 

It is not in the least the purpose of 
this article to give a summary of debates, 
or even a consecutive narrative of the 
acts and doings of this historic body. 
The story as we already have it in the six- 
teen hundred pages of the Madison papers 
is a condensation by a remarkably com- 
petent hand. There are, however, in 
those pages many things disclosed of 
doctrines forgotten, and plans which 
have vanished from our thoughts, which 
are worth a revival. 

A little less than four months of 
almost constant discussion covered the 
period between the 25th of May, when 
they began, and the 17th of September, 
when all but three who were present 
signed and recommended the constitution 
to the people of the United States. There 
were twenty nine members present when 
they organized, and during the four 
months, from time to time, came in other 
members to the number of twenty three. 
Fifty two men, therefore, contributed 
their wisdom to the final result, though 
only thirty nine certified by their signa- 
tures to the ‘‘ Unanimous Consent of the 
States present.’’ Randolph, Gerry, and 


Mason—two of them certainly very able 
men—trefused to sign. 
When the convention first met, Mr. 
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Edmund Randolph, representing Virginia, 
laid before it a series of resolutions, stat- 
ing the principles and many of the details 
of the plan which had its advocates in 
that colony. While there i& no indica- 
tion in the debates of the origin of this 
plan, much, if not most of it, will be 
found in Madison’s letters to Randolph 
and Washington only a month earlier. 
On the same day, the 29th of May, Charles 
Pinckney of South Carolina presented a 
detailed proposition for a constitution of 
sixteen articles, which contains most of 
the articles under which we now live, 
save and except the disputed points 
which the convention finally determined. 
Next day they proceeded to the dis- 
cussion of the resolutions of Mr. Ran- 
dolph. Their parliamentary methods 
were very simple, and consisted largely 
in moving to postpone the clause under 
discussion, to take up another, and pro- 
ceeded, if the postponement was ordered, 
to consider the new proposition. They 
divided the questions freely, and ad- 
dressed themselves mainly to intelligent 
discussion of the matterin hand. At first 
there was a little stiffness about the re- 
marks, and each seemed afraid of the 
other, as was but natural; for they were 
to embark upon an untried ocean, and 
were not sure of their shipmates. Mr. 
Rutledge, of South Carolina, on the 1st 
of June ‘‘animadverted on the shyness of 
gentlemen on this (the executive) and 
other subjects. He said it looked as if 
they supposed themselves precluded, by 
having frankly disclosed their opinions, 
from afterwards changing them—which 
he did not take to be at all the case.”’ 
The first contest was on the legislature, 
and it was determined that there should 
be two branches, though Dr. Franklin 
desired but one, and Pennsylvania voted 
that way. Sherman and Luther Martin 
agreed with Franklin. On the proposi- 
tion that the members of the first branch 
—afterwards called the House of Repre- 
sentatives—should be chosen by the 
people, the motion prevailed, with five 
States in favor, two against, and two 
divided. Democracy was not very fully 
approved of in this country at that time, 
though it is but fair to say that the ablest 
men were on that side in this particular 
phase of the question. 




















As to the Senate, it was proposed by 
Mr. Randolph that the Senate ought to 
be chosen by the House, out of persons 
nominated by the State legislatures ; but 
on the 8th of June it was practically 
settled that the legislature of each State 
should choose its Senators. The question 
of the method of representation in the 
Senate was the great subject of conten- 
tion, and reappeared on numerous occa- 
sions. The smaller States were determined 
to retain the equality with the larger 
States, which they possessed under the 
confederation then existing. On this 
question, on the rith of June, and for 
some days previous, the discussion seems 
to have become very hot. The ‘‘shy- 
ness ’’ for which Mr. Rutledge had chided 
the members seems to have disappeared, 
and they had indulged in such vehemence 
that Dr. Franklin intervened with some 
philosophical remarks in which he re- 
minded those who were excited, that they 
were sent there ‘‘ to consult, and not to con- 
tend,’’ and that ‘‘ declarations of a fixed 
opinion, and of determined resolution not 
to change it, neither enlighten nor con- 
vince us.’’ 

On that day, shortly after Dr. Frank- 
lin’s address, the vote was taken, and the 
convention voted negatively that the 
States should not each have one vote in 
the Senate, and affirmatively that the 
ratio should be the same in both branches. 
The vote was 6 to 5. But this was one of 
the cases where votes do not end questions. 
Three days afterwards, Mr. Patterson of 
New Jersey asked time to prepare a plan 
of amendment to the articles of confed- 
eration which would render a new consti- 
tution unnecessary. Accordingly, on 
the 15th of June, he presented his plan, 
which was then debated. Mr. Patterson 
declared that the only power the conven- 
tion had was to try to amend the articles, 
and that his plan was the sentiment 
of the people. Mr. Wilson of Pennsyl- 
vania, in a speech of great power, fully 
exposed the defects of the New Jersey 
plan, while Mr. Pinckney, discarding 
excuses, and putting forward the real 
underlying reason, said: ‘‘Give New 
Jersey an equal vote, and she will dismiss 
her scruples, and concur in the national 
system.’’ 

On the next legislative day, Monday, 
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June 18, Alexander Hamilton broke 
silence, and in a speech still extant, 
which had the benefit of his own revision, 
explained the faults of both plans before 
the audience, and then unfolded his own, 
the hopelessness of concurrence in which 
he frankly and openly admitted. After 
Mr. Hamilton’s speech, the convention 
adjourned, and the day following, after 
Mr. Madison had spoken at length, Mr. 
Patterson’s plan was rejected, 7 to 3, with 
one State divided. On the 2nd of July 
Mr. Ellsworth’s proposition for one vote 
for each State in the Senate was lost by a 
tie, 5 to5, Georgia divided. 

‘‘We are now at a full stop,’’ said Roger 
Sherman, and then the whole matter went 
to acommittee to devise some ‘‘ expedi- 
ent.’’ The committee adopted the expe- 
dient of an equal vote in the Senate, with 
money and salary bills originating in the 
House, without the right of amendment 
in the Senate. A twelve days’ struggle 
ensued. The small States were stubborn 
and determined, their hostility was re- 
inforced by the institution of slavery, 
and there began that struggle between 
the North and South which ended at 
Appomattox. 

On the morning of the 17th of July, 
after a vote on the preceding day of 5 to 
4 in favor of the equality of all the States, 
there was a meeting of members of the 
larger States, and it was found that they 
were divided as to the importance of the 
action just taken, some thinking it of 
supreme consideration, and others not re- 
garding it as cause of final disagreement. 
Naturally enough this ended the contest, 
and notwithstanding the strong language, 
and still stronger reasoning, of Madison 
and Hamilton, the substitution of repre- 
sentatives of the States on a basis of 
equality for the representatives of the 
people on a basis of population became 
the organic law of the land. 

Today we can see that there was some- 
thing prophetic in Madison’s fourth point, 
that ‘‘ the evil, instead of being cured by 
time, would increase with every new State 
that should be admitted.’’ Nevertheless, 
the bad result of which Hamilton was so 
sure has not yet come upon us. ‘‘It is not 
in human nature, ’’ said he, ‘‘ that Virginia 
and the other large States should consent 
to it; or, if they did, should long abide by 
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it. It shocks too much all ideas of jus- 
tice and every human feeling. Bad prin- 
ciples in a government, though slow, are 
sure in their operation, and will gradually 
destroy it.’’ 

Hamilton wanted a legislature com- 
posed of an Assembly elected by the 
people for three years, and of a Senate. 
The Senators were to serve during good 
behavior, and to be chosen by electors, 
selected by the people in districts, into 
which States were to be divided for that 
purpose. The executive was to be called 
Governor, and was, like the Senators, to 
serve during good behavior, to have a 
negative on all laws about to be passed, 
the execution of all laws passed, and the 
direction of war when begun by the Sen- 
ate, which had the sole power of declar- 
ing war. The Governor was to ap- 
point heads of departments at his own 
pleasure, and all other officers with the 
consent of the Senate. Treaties were to 
be made by the Governor, while the Sen- 
ate had the power of advising and approv- 
ing. In order to prevent laws being 
passed by the States in derogation of the 
powers of the general government, such 
laws were to be utterly void, and to be 
subject before passage to the negative of 
the Governors of the States, who were to 
be appointed by the United States. We 
have, unfortunately, no note of Hamilton’s 
particular explanations on these propo- 
sitions separately. He was to furnish 
them, but did not find time. 

The right to negative State laws was 
frequently urged by Madison also, but 
without success. 

The struggle over the executive was 
not so protracted or so important. It was 
soon seen that the convention was not 
inclined to a plural executive, though 
good men were on that side, and it was in 
Mr. Patterson’s plan, which had the vote 
of three States. As to the term of service, 
and the manner of selection, there was 
much dispute; and yet, on the 2nd of June, 
when it was so voted, 8 to 2, it seemed 
the opinion of the convention that the 
President should have a term of several 
years and be chosen by Congress. 

This, apparently, remained the prevail- 
ing opinion until the very last days of 
the convention. But the discussions as 
to eligibility to a second term, and the 


hold the legislature would have on the 
executive of its choice, and the nature of 
the powers to be conferred on him, had 
evidently caused much thought on both 
subjects—the term of office and the 
method of election. Election by the peo- 
ple had been rejected by a very strong 
vote, early in the discussion. 

Finally, August 31, the whole question 
went to a committee, who determined 
that the term should be four years, and 
that electors should choose. If they 
failed of a choice, the Senate was to de- 
termine out of the two equal highest 
votes, or, if there were no equal votes, 
out of the first five who had been voted 
for by the electors. This scheme Colonel 
Mason thought would make the Senate 
choose nineteen times out of twenty. Mr. 
Pinckney. seemed to agree, and so did 
many others. The debate lasted for a 
day or two, during which all sorts of 
propositions were offered, until the plan 
which actually became part of the con- 
stitution was presented by Roger Sher- 
man, and was promptly assented to, 7 to 
3, though further details were immedi- 
ately added. 

A council of revision, to be composed of 
the Justices of the Supreme Court, and of 
other officials, was frequently mooted, and 
was dear to the heart of Mr. Madison, 
who proposed to have all bills submitted 
to the President, and to the Justices. If 
either decided against the proposed laws, 
then each House must pass the bill again 
by a two thirds vote. If both decided 
against the bill, then a three fourths vote 
alone could give it vitality. Only three 
votes, however, were given for this propo- 
sition, while eight were cast against it. 
But in the article defining the veto power, 
the reasoning in this debate, and the ap- 
prehensions it had raised, kept alive for 
more than a month the three fourths vote 
needed to override the executive disap- 
proval. Up tothe last days of the con- 
vention the President had the title of ‘‘ his 
excellency,’’ but fortunately lost it. 

The time will come, in the growth of 
the republic, when the wisdom of the 
fathers in requiring a majority for a quo- 
rum in each House will be as much ques- 
tioned as the reasoning which led to the 
adoption of that provision. They thought 
that the States near by the Capitol would 














be there at all times, and that those from 
a distance would rarely be present. Ex- 
perience has shown that the Pacific Coast 
members are always present, while those 
from neighboring States furnish the larg- 
est proportion of absentees. The same 
causes which have increased the member- 
ship of the House are likely to be long at 
work, and in time the House of Repre- 
sentatives will be very large. 

Those who, in one session alone, have 
seen the equivalent of thirty days wasted 
in factious roll calls to obtain the yeas 
and nays, will enjoy, even if they do not 
fully agree with, the hearty denunciation 
of Roger Sherman when he said: ‘‘ They 
have never done any good, and have done 
much mischief. They are not proper,as the 
reasons governing the voter never appear 
along with them.’’ The convention itself 
refused to adopt a rule for the yeas and 
nays, and they were never once taken 
during the whole four months. 

To give proper attention to the conflicts 
in the convention over slavery, and the 
provisions which had to be made for the 
institution, would be far beyond what is 
here required. The subject was once re- 
plete with living and growing passion, 
but it has been fought out, and has no 
longer anything but a historic interest. 

When we look over the debates, and 
see how the questions arising out of ship- 
ping and navigation went with equal step 
alongside the privileges of slavery, one is 
tempted to remember, with a new inter- 
pretation, George Stephenson’s aphor- 
ism that where combination is possible 
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competition ceases. Nevertheless, the 
reader of the debates arises from their 
perusal with increased respect for the wis- 
dom and foresight of the men of whom 
Madison justly says: ‘‘ There never was 
an assembly of men charged with a 
great and arduous trust who were more 
pure in their motives, or more exclu- 
sively or more anxiously devoted to the 
object committed to them.’’ Peace to 
their ashes. Reverence to their memories. 
If their work should not be eternal, 
that work and its results will have edu- 
cated their children to meet successfully 
the problem of that future into which 
they could not penetrate. 

How earnest they were, and how doubt- 
ful was the issue, how often they were 
alternately torn by doubts and difficulties, 
and rejoiced by successful coping with 
their hazardous problems, was voiced by 
the many sided intellect of the great Dr. 
Franklin. 

‘* Whilst the last members were signing, 
Dr. Franklin, looking towards the presi- 
dent’s chair, at the back of which a 
rising sun happened to be painted, ob- 
served to a few members near him, that 
painters had found it difficult to distin- 
guish, in their art, a rising from a setting 
sun. ‘I have,’ said he, ‘ often and often, 
in the course of the session, and in 
the vicissitudes of my hopes and fears as 
to its issue, looked at that behind the 
president, without being able to tell 
whether it was rising or setting ; but now 
at length I have the happiness to know 
that it is arising, and not a setting sun.’ ”’ 


Thomas B. Reed. 
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SYMPATHY. 


A FLOcK of birds that far from woodland trees 
Have built and sung within a city mart, 


The tenderest of thoughts and sympathies 


Are sometimes found housed in a busy heart. 





Frederic Fatrchild Sherman. 
































PASQUALE’S STRATAGEM. 


BY WARREN McVEIGH. 


A plain tale of life and love in an obscure corner of the metropolis—The 
romance of Julia Morelli and Pasquale Bucio. 


























ULIA MORELLI lived on the top 
floor of the three storied rickety old 
building in the rear of the four storied 
rickety old building that looked out on 
Mulberry Street. The four storied build- 
ing had a little air and sunlight to 
give to its hundreds of men, women, and 
children. The three storied building had 
none at all. Once where it stood there 
had been a play yard for the scores of 
dirty little Italians who lived in the front 
house, but land is too valuable to let it 
run idle just to make little children happy, 
and so the three storied building had 
been patched up and now the children 
played about in the halls and in the alley 
that led from Mulberry Street to the 
building in the rear. 

In the winter the building in the rear 
was comfortable as a home, but in the 
summer it was fearfully hot and every- 
body had to sleep on the roof. Here 
little Julia, for she was only fourteen 
years old and small for her years, could 
lie awake at night and look up at the 
stars and dream of Pasquale. 

He was her neighbor. He lived in the 
front house. He was eighteen, and he 
was tall and brave and gave her the pea- 
nuts and apples that he could not sell, so 
that she loved him and he loved her. 

Julia’s father was a shoemaker, and so 
had but little liking for Pasquale. All 
of the Bucios had been ne’er-do-wells, he 
declared; the father had died and left his 
only son nothing but a push cart and a 
barrel of apples and a bag of peanuts. 
Pasquale had worked hard, he admitted, 
but he was not in a good position and his 
trade did not pay well, for the policeman 
ate half his stock in trade on some days, 
and on other days waited until he had 
sold three dollars’ worth of apples and 
peanuts and then arrested him and took 


him off to court, where he was fined all 
that he had made. No, Pasquale was not 
the man for Julia, her father declared; 
for she was extravagant and used to every 
comfort, such as shoes in the summer 
time and new shawls when the patriotic 
sons of Italy had their picnics in Lion 
Park. So Julia was told never to think 
of Pasquale again. 

Of course she never did think of him 
after that, for she was an obedient little 
girl, but it did make her heart sick think- 
ing that she must never think of him 
again, and she was not the happiest girl 
in Little Italy. 

Pasquale declared that he was not a bit 
afraid to climb up the fire escape and that 
he knew there was no danger of her 
mother interrupting them, for he had just 
left her talking with old grandmother 
Estella about the elopement of banker 
Lacio’s wife. Julia said that it was wrong 
for him to come to see her in that way, 
but Pasquale was too wise a lover to talk. 

Julia was sure that she loved Pasquale, 
and she knew that he loved her, too. So 
that it was all soon arranged. 

Pasquale said that he would make a 
formal offer of his heart and hand, and 
then, if her father would not let them get 
married, why they would do so anyhow 
and ask his consent afterwards. Then he 
went away. 

Julia heard him make his offer that 
night, and heard her father tell him to go 
ask for the moon. 

The next morning when her mother 
went out to market she was ready. She 
crept down the stairs and then through 
the alley to Mulberry Street and then 
down to the Bowery. Pasquale was wait- 
ing for her. They got on the elevated 
and went away up town. 

‘‘Now we are safe,’’ said Pasquale; 
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‘‘they will never seek for us up this far, 
and I have bought a shoeblack stand up 
here and we will soon be rich—and so 
happy.” 

‘‘ When are we to be married? ’’ asked 
Julia, her heart beating violently at the 
mere prospect of so much happiness. 

‘““You will trust me, won’t you, my 
loved one?’’ said ‘Pasquale. ‘‘I have a 
scheme. We will not be married yet.”’ 

‘*Oh, oh!’’ cried Julia, her heart sick 
with horror. 

‘‘ Wait a moment, my precious,’’ cried 
Pasquale. ‘‘I am going to take you to 
my aunt’s house. She is good and kind, 
and will see that no harm comes to you. 
Besides, I have my scheme, you know.” 

‘‘ What is it?’’ asked Julia. 

‘‘Well,’’ replied Pasquale, ‘‘you know 
America isa queer country, and men and 
women can’t do everything they like just 
because they are in love with one another. 
Now, if I were to marry you at once, your 
father could have me arrested for taking 
you away, for you are only fourteen years 
old. You see, if I married you, he would 
do that, for he would hate me and try to 
do me some harm. But ” and then 
Pasquale proceeded to explain the nature 
of the brilliant idea that had occurred 
to him, and which caused his little 
sweetheart to think him the cleverest fel- 
low in all the world. 

So Julia went to live with Pasquale’s 
aunt and stayed there three days. She 
was happy, for Pasquale could come to 


” 





see her whenever he wanted to, and there . 


was no need for them to be always watch- 
ing out for papa and mamma to interrupt 
them. 

After three days Julia said that she 
wanted some clothes, for she had left 
everything at home. Pasquale volun- 
teered to. go and get them for her. She 
was afraid her father would kill him. But 
he said he was not afraid, and so she let 
him go. 

In the evening he returned, but with- 
out her clothes. 

‘* Well ?”’ she asked. 

‘Your mother was in the house. She 
drove me away with her broom. See, she 
hit me here on the head.’’ 

Pasquale showed her the wound on his 
head. Julia kissed it and it did not hurt 
him any more. 
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Pasquale said that he would make 
another attempt to get the clothing the 
next day. He had found out what time 
her mother went to market and he would 
get the clothing while she was away. 

‘‘Wouldn’t that be wrong?’’ asked 
Julia. 

‘‘Do not the things belong to you? ”’ 
asked Pasquale. 

That settled it, and she told him where 
she kept her things and how he could 
get at them. 

The next day Pasquale went again 
to Mulberry Street. He watched the 
old woman leave the house, then went 
in. He had no trouble getting into the 
rooms, but he couldn’t find the little red 
shawl that Julia had told him to be sure 
to get. She wanted to wear that when 
she was married, she said. So Pasquale 
hunted high and low for it. 

Suddenly Pasquale heard the door open. 
Julia’s mother came in. She had the 
little red shawl about her shoulders. She 
had her basket on her arm. Pasquale 
could see the -carrots and the onions and 
the beets. She saw Pasquale. Her sur- 
prise gave him an opportunity and Pas- 
quale dashed past her. He seized the 
little red shawl as he ran and dragged it 
from her. 

‘* Thieves !” cried the old woman. 

Pasquale was down the steps in a 
minute. The old woman ran after him. 

‘* Thieves! Stop him!’’ she shrieked, 
and the carrots and onions and beets fell 
out of her basket all over the sidewalk. 

Pasquale dashed into the Bowery. A 
policeman tripped him up and he fell, 
but still he held on to the little red shawl 
and the bundle of Julia’s clothing. 

The policeman sat on Pasquale’s chest 
until the old woman came up. She said 
that he had robbed her. 

Pasquale was taken to the station house. 
He sent for Julia to come down and see him 
at once. She arrived just as he was being 
taken tothe Tombs. He told her to go 
to the Tombs and take a seat in the rear 
of the court so that nobody could see her. 
Julia pulled her shawl down over her 
eyes and was in her seat when Pasquale 
was brought in. 

Julia’s father was there. She could see 
that he was very angry. 

Pasquale and Julia’s father talked to- 
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‘‘Where is my daughter? ’’ cried the 
old man. 

‘*Oh, never mind, ’’ said Pasquale coolly. 

The old man ground his teeth and 
clenched his fist. 

‘*You have taken her from me. You 
have stolen her. You are not married to 
her, are you, eh—eh, I say, are you?’’ 

‘‘Oh, never mind, ’’ answered Pasquale, 
in whose scheme this question — which 
‘he had fully expected — played a para- 
mount part. 

The old man was livid with rage. 

*‘You shall marry her,’’ he cried. 

‘‘Oh, never mind,’’ said Pasquale. 

Theold man was furious. He stormed 
and he raved. 

Pasquale was quite cool and calm. 

The old man declared that he would 
kill him if he did not marry the girl, now 
that he had taken her reputation away. 

Pasquale was still quite cool and calm. 

The old man wept. He pleaded and he 
begged. He would do anything. He 


would give anything. Pasquale began to 
pay him some attention. 

‘‘How much?” asked Pasquale. 

Julia did not hear her father’s reply. 
She saw his face beam with joy, however, 
and she almost wept when the old man 
shook his son in law by the hand. 

Then the case was called. Julia’s 
mother said that she had made a mistake, 


and that Pasquale had simply taken his. 


wife’s clothing. 

The magistrate tore up the papers. 

Then Julia came forward at a signal 
from Pasquale, and with tears and kisses 
they all left the court. 

At the City Hall they were married. 
Julia wore her red shawl, and as she and 
her husband walked out arm in arm to 
get into the carriage which her father 
had ordered, Pasquale said : 

‘‘What do you think of my scheme 
now, eh?”’ 

Julia pressed his hand and looked up 
into his eyes and smiled. 





A SUMMER SPELL. 


A LOAD of hay in the street today— 
I close my eyes, and the old dreams throng 
Back to the time when the world was May, 
And I hear the rush of the robin’s song ; 
My drifted years of grief and wrong, 
And my heart, with its rue and asphodel, 
Grow mute with love, in the old sweet way, 
At the mystic touch of the summer spell. 


A load of hay in the street today— 
A hint of rain in the sun sweet air, 
A clover scent in the flash of spray, 
And the face of her who waited there, 
With the clover bound in her sunny hair, 
And the winnowed fields that the autumn brings; 
Oh, life and love! How far away 
From the soul that longs for thy whisperings ! 


A load of hay in the street today— 
And the tears fall fast in the dark tonight, 
For the summer spell has gone astray, 
Making sorrow and breathing blight ; 
Bringing winter instead of the might 
Of blossoming May and the violet sod ; 





For I sit alone in the shadows gray, 
And dream of her—in the fields of God. 


Myrtie Reed. 
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THE WOMAN OF FASHION. 


BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 





The evolution of society in the American metropolis, as formed by its women, from the 
simpler fashions of a generation ago to the elaborate and magnificent standards of latter day 
luxury—The advantages and the disadvantages of modern progress. 


HE close observer of the structure of 
New York society—considered in 
its broad aspect as a model and an in- 
fluence for the whole of our splendid con- 
tinent — grows aweary of the constant 
necessity for fault finding. To attack 
insincerity, affectation, pretension, and 
over freedom of manners, is a far less 
pleasant task than it would be to extol 
the maintenance of the hardier virtues 
and better behavior handed down to us 
by the founders of our republic. But it is 
certain that the members of this society 
which, for some years past, has made a 
business of pleasure—these professional 
entertainers and the recipients of their 
gorgeous hospitality—have not yet at- 
tained the golden satisfaction with their 
lot, for which mankind is supposed to 
strive. 

It is a matter of common note that 
among fashionable New Yorkers, today, 
there are few cheerful faces to be seen. 
Especially are some of the young people 
restless, dissatisfied, complaining about 
the existing conditions of their guild. 
And this, in the suite of the present ex- 
traordinary efforts and outlay by rich 
and exclusive metropolitans for their 
children’s benefit and amusement. 

Since it is with us the woman who 
aspires, and who controls society, one 
looks to our wives, mothers, and daugh- 
ters to know why this state of things 
exists. The cause is, undoubtedly, the 
elaborate and exotic scale of modern 
establishments, in the attempt to equal 
which people of moderate means choose 
to stand on tip toe and to strain them- 
selves all the time. No one who has any 
opportunity of viewing New York society 
from within can deny this depressing 


fact. It has robbed our older ranks of 
some of their best ornaments; and has 
made many of our young men and of our 
girls artificial to a painful degree. 

I have never been willing to concede 
that the old times were the only good 
times. I am thankful for the march of 
progress, and for the ability to see and 
share in the wonders of this end of the 
century. New York, today, is super- 
ficially a thousand times better to live in 
than when I first knew it as a residence. 
It is broader, more brilliant, more inter- 
esting. The strangers within our gates, 
multiplied to their present fatiguing 
numbers, give it a zest of cosmopolitan- 
ism. The animation of its business life 
is wonderful. There is nothing other 
countries can fabricate or furnish that 
may not be bought in our shops, or seen in 
our dwellings, or otherwise enjoyed here. 
Our opportunities in music, as in other 
arts, are inexhaustible ; and, not unduly 
to swell the list of our advantages, we 
have everything a great metropolis 
should own, excepting adequate means 
of comfortable and inexpensive traction 
in the streets. 

But we have not, in some respects, im- 
proved upon the social relations of thirty 
years ago, the period directly following 
the war, when New York shook off her 
garments of a callow youth, and deter- 
mined to cease to be an overgrown village. 

If one were to judge our society of that 
period by such a sketch of manners as 
the late Laurence Oliphant’s ‘‘ Irene 
McGillicuddy,’’ it might not sustain my 
boast of better social conditions in those 
days. But that sprightly story—a satire 
upon a set popularly known as “ The 
Bouncers ’’—had to do with an eccentric- 
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ity of fashion such as has been known 
to crop up occasionally in all societies. 
The larger ruling class of that epoch in 
New York was composed of gentlefolk, 
who, possessing enough for their needs, 
dreained not of feverish advance in ways 
of living. 

The girl growing up to womanhood 
during the stress of the nation’s struggle 
for existence, habituated to see acts of 
self denial and generosity and patriotism 
all about her, may not have been of finer 
stuff than her sister of today ; but oppor- 
tunity shaped her to better enjoy life and 
contribute to it, in many particulars. 
She was, assuredly, not dependent upon 
her father’s purse or her mother’s ability 
to scatter money in entertaining, for her 
degree of success as a belle in society. 
She was not obliged to stay at home from 
a party unless preéngaged for the cotillon. 
She was not afraid to ask in return the com- 
panions who had invited her, because her 
home and belongings did not equal theirs 
in glory! And, above all, when, in the 
course of human events, a young man 
fell in love with her, she did not keep 
him silent and afraid to speak because he 
was unable immediately to provide, for a 
wife all the luxuries that he saw sur- 
rounding her daily life at home! 

The girl of this class, in the New York 
of 1867, generally lived in one of the brown 
stone or brick fronted dwellings now 
being abandoned to dressmakers and 
shops, or else transmogrified by modern 
architects with the coquetries of the made 
over school of household decoration. 
The ‘‘ front parlor’’ (there were no draw- 
ing rooms then) upholstered in plush or 
satin, with ebonized woodwork banded 
with gold; with a chandelier of gas 
globes shedding broad light on a cen- 
ter table; with statuary in the corners, 
and a large vase between the lace curtains 
of each window—was, by general consent 
of the family, as soon as our girl grew 
up, to be her kingdom. Here she received 
young men, who came early in the even- 
ing, and stayed late; the parents and the 
rest of the household occupying the ‘‘ mid- 
dle parlor,” where, through open fold- 
ing doors, they caught the low murmur 
of interminable talks about himself and 
herself and what the world said. The 
‘*consequences ’’ came later ! 


Once a week—on Saturday evening, 
perhaps—a simple supper, after the 
fashion of the English ‘‘ high tea,” would 
be spread and ready at nine o’clock, in 
the dining room in the rear of the two 
parlors, of which the middle one was 
presently cleared for dancing to the piano. 
The young lady, or ladies, of the family 
had put on their prettiest gowns (not 
ball dresses of satin, such as are now 
commonly worn to dinners, but high 
gowns, with abundant lace and ribbons, 
and with camellias in the back hair) to 
receive whatever friends dropped in. As 
almost any one was able to offer such an 
entertainment, everybody came. Hilarity 
endured till eleven o’clock, when all 
scattered, to meet again next day at the 
after church parade—an important affair. 

Every Sunday, at the close of morning 
service, the tide of the outgoing congrega- 
tion from Grace Church met and crossed 
that of Calvary on Broadway or Fifth Ave- 
nue. These streets glowed like tulip beds 
until the late luncheon—or early dinner— 
in which most New Yorkers indulged. 
There one saw everybody of one’s ac- 
quaintance. Matrimonial engagements 
were announced by a young couple walk- 
ing arm inarm. And it was a matter of 
course for Madame Joan to thus annex 
herself, in public, to Monsieur Darby— 
a connubial attitude now rarely seen, 
except at funerals ! 

At Easter, particularly, the after church 
parade was in fullest efflorescence. The 
girl of 1867 dreamed for days before- 
hand of her toilet for that occasion; and 
the new spring bonnet was a thing of 
necessity. Now, Broadway and the Ave- 
nue are both forsaken by fashion afoot 
and strolling to be seen. While London 
keeps up, with zeal, this custom of saun- 
tering after church—its Prayerbook Par- 
ade in Hyde Park the show of every 
bright Sunday in the season — New 
Yorkers of the exclusive world are rarely 
seen in the Avenues on Sunday. They 
walk home from church by side streets, 
or hastily and at a businesslike rate of 
speed, and the great thoroughfares are 
abandoned to a less important if multi- 
tudinous crowd of pedestrians. The old 
time Easter display of finery is a thing 
given up and utterly renounced. 

One can see, without need of convinc- 
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ing argument, that the girl of 1867 wasa 
less complex person than her successor 
of 1897. From sixteen to twenty five, 
she passed along a path broad and well 
defined, filled with comrades of her own 
station and pretension, who enjoyed life 
together, unvexed by questions of pre- 
cedence or superior show. Until the age 
of eighteen, she was generally kept close 
at study and ‘‘accomplishments.’’ The 
‘‘reeling, and writhing, and fainting in 
coils’? of Alice’s dream in Wonderland 
were still rigidly exacted of the maidens 
of her period. 

Many matrons of today look back upon, 
and chat with almost girlish enthusiasm 
about, their life at the day schools at- 
tached to the celebrated boarding schools 
of New York—then so few in numbers, 
compared to the present array, that they 
were known and talked of by outsiders all 
over the country. In some leading fami- 
lies, the English fashion of a resident or 
day governess was maintained, with mas- 
ters to add those finishing touches that 
were to ‘‘gild refined gold and paint the 
lily ’’ of the household. 

During this latter period of her educa- 
tion, our girl read a good many novels— 
but who shall say that harm came to 
her at the hands of Thackeray, Trollope, 
Charles Reade, George Eliot, Dickens, or 
Mrs. Gaskell? Such authors as these— 
though I know of one stern Knicker- 
bocker matron who ordered ‘‘ Middle- 
march ’’ out of her house because she 
disapproved of its creator—could but en- 
large her mental vision, give her just 
ideas of life and of society, teach her to 
despise insincerity and affectation, and 
lend mirth or enchantment to the world 
of every day. With their books upon the 
girls’ table, the mother of 1867 could rest 
in peace, without that interference in a 
young person’s literary recreation which 
is so difficult a duty to fulfil, at present, 
that it seems to be relinquished alto- 
gether. 

I am inclined to think the mother and 
daughter of 1867 were more intimate in 
many respects than those of 1897. One 
heard much less then of the friction that 
independent thought and desire for in- 
dependent action produce now. The 


mother did not then so often have to see 
her chick go out to swim with the duck- 





looked, sighing. 
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lings. The well bred girl of the best 
society did not astonish her family circle 
by announcing that she was going to take 
up a trade or a calling by which she 
might earn money for her needs. She 
did not inform her mother that she ‘‘ in- 
tended’’ to go abroad to study art for two 
years, or to take a course in college, or 
assume charge of a dancing class, or 
accept ‘‘bids ” for the direction of land- 
scape gardening, or set up a violet farm 
on the paternal precincts out of town. 
When it was necessary to help herself, at 
home, she went out as a daily governess, 
or gave music lessons, or meekly and 
surreptitiously wrote poems and stories, 
copied them in a fair hand, and trem- 
blingly despatched them to the editors 
of the magazines subscribed for by her 
family. Upon all these efforts the mother 
It was too sad for her 
young daughter to have to work for her 
living, or for her pin money! But all 
such efforts were shared by her lovingly. 
Upon her faithful heart the daughter 
leaned for solace in disappointment, from 
her gained strength for continuing exer- 
tion. 

When there was no necessity for her to 


-ework, the girl of 1867 studied, practised 


her music or other art, read, visited, and 
in the morning took a turn at the house- 
keeping to familiarize herself with its 
methods. There is no time, now, to give 
to housekeeping ; and the consequence is 
a series of ill regulated and confused 
‘‘honeymoon ” establishments, which 
nothing but a young wife’s common 
sense, under the saving grace of God, 
ever brings into fair working order. I 
recall at least one girl of that date whose 
habit of going daily to visit her mother’s 
larder and kitchen in a large and wealthy 
New York establishment has made her 
husband, and all his friends who have 
profited by it indirectly, rise up and call 
her blessed, for the ease and comfort she 
has conferred upon her subsequent home. 

At eighteen or nineteen, our girl of 
1867 came out into society. The first ball 
to be given at Delmonico’s, in Fourteenth 
Street, about that time—arranged by a 
leading citizen of distinguished ante- 
cedents and connections, for the début 
into society of his own daughter—was a 
great surprise. Many animadversions 
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were passed upon it by society. If people’s 
own houses cannot contain their friends, 
then let entertaining be abandoned, said 
the conservatives. But the idea thus 
conveyed obtained immediate hold. From 
that date until now, balls in the hired 
rooms at Delmonico’s or Sherry’s, have 
been in vogue. 

Last winter, for the first time, we saw 
indications that the fashion is passing. 
The time honored ‘‘ Patriarchs,’’ before 
which any bygone belle was as proud to 
make her courtesy as was an English girl 
at Almack’s, has now gone out altogether. 
The building of ball rooms by so many 
great entertainers, as a part of their own 
residences, has made a ‘‘home dance’’ 
the one thing desirable among fashion- 
ables. One hears ominous hints that 
such and such assemblies in semi public 
rooms are ‘‘ going out.” It looks much 
as if this fashion, set by the necessity of 
thirty years ago, when there were no ball 
rooms in private houses, will soon dis- 
appear altogether from among the ex- 
clusives of the present—though in the 
Waldorf we already have, and in other 
great new hotels now building we soon 
shall have, better accommodation for such 
things than New York ever before saw. 

One of the red letter days of our maiden 
was so much less appreciated by her 
elders, upon whom the tax of a New 
Year’s reception finally became so great, 
that the custom, years ago, ceased to be. 
But to be permitted for the first time to 
stand up all day long, under the lighted 
chandelier in the darkened ‘‘ front parlor, ”’ 
side by side with her mother, sisters, 
cousins, and aunts, to receive the visits 
of one hundred and fifty gentlemen wear- 
ing evening dress, was a coveted excite- 
ment for the girl of 1867. In the middle 
of the morning the bell began to ring. 
Male acquaintances from outlying regions, 
forgotten the rest of the year, appeared 
first, and, after making their bow, and 
babbling a ‘‘ Happy New Year ” toeach of 
the ladies, melted away as they had come. 

As luncheon time drew on, it was often 
the duty of the girl to conduct shy or 
strange callers into the dining room, 
where a mahogany table displayed a stout 
array of comestibles. At certain houses, 
known for their superior good cheer, cer- 
tain callers timed themselves to appear 


for luncheon. But appetites tested by 
the hospitability of Gotham’s dames and 
damsels all along their line of visits 
planned were not generally to be coaxed 
by oyster croquettes, boned turkey, or 
anything less than hot terrapin in silver 
chafing dishes. The punches, egg nogs, 
apple toddies, madeira, sherry, and other 
liquors or wines served, were even more 
deadly in their work, and have happily 
gone down the stream oftime. At these 
festivities, our girl saw her own particular 
young men arrive in daylight hours, wear- 
ing evening clothes (then called ‘full 
dress ’’) with white ties and gloves. The 
length of their calls was graduated by the 
work still to be counted upon from the 
driver, hack, and horses which four 
youngsters had clubbed together to hire 
for the day ! . 

It was during the ‘‘ talk over’’ by the 
ladies—‘‘ exhausted receivers,’’ as they 
were called—after these levees, and the 
counting of the cards left in the hall, that 
our girl learned many lessons of worldly 
wisdom and of differentiation in men, and 
heard lively comments wpon grades in 
character and pretension. It was a com- 
mon conclusion to their day’s ordeal to 
hear older people exclaim, with fervor, 
‘‘Thank goodness, fhat’s over for an- 
other year!’’ Our girl could not under- 
stand such laziness ! 

Proposals and engagements, directly 
after the war, went on with an activity 
increased by four years of uncertain pros- 
pects. Weddings were great affairs—and 
the next best thing to being a happy 
bride was to be bridesmaid. The fashion 
of groomsmen escorting the bride’s at- 
tendants up the aisle of the church to the 
altar had not then been quite superseded 
by the prettier train of bridesmaids, two 
and two. The present melancholy line 
of ushers does not impart to the brides- 
maid the exact shade of excitement our 
girl had when she leaned on the arm of a 
manly being in broadcloth with a rosette 
of white satin ribbon above his throbbing 
heart. With this exception, and the fact 
that evening weddings were still ex régle, 
there was not much to be noticed that 
made them different from the ceremonials 
of today—certainly none in the time hon- 
ored preliminaries of courtship leading up 
to them. 














The chief points of difference in social 
custom between her day and this lay in 
the fact that large, formal dinners were 
generally reserved for the entertainment 
of married people. Girls went rather to 
luncheons, receptions, dances, the play, 
the opera. Evening visits (now wofully 
out of fashion, and never made, except 
as a continuation of a formal dinner), im- 
promptu parties where everybody knew 
everybody else —the occasions offered, in 
short, by the simpler scale of living— 
threw young people much more pleasantly 
together. 

There were many jolly parties out of 
town ; drives out to dine at the Four-in- 
Hand Club, and to return by moonlight ; 
sleighing parties, now obsolete; runs in 
a steam yacht up the Hudson for a picnic ; 
and then there were the spring meetings 
of the Jockey Club at Jerome Park, where 
the scene on the lawn and veranda was 
like Ranelagh or Hurlingham today, and 
the road on the return was crowded with 
breaks, drags, landaus, and road wagons, 
filled with people that one knew in a 
friendly fashion. It was the custom, in 
the years soon after the war, for well to do 
women here to get all their gala costumes 
from Paris; and as a good deal of money 
was afloat, the result was often a more 
charming outward show than is usually 
made even by plutocracy today. 

Another trouble of this age is the over- 
crowding of every place of resort by those 
who go to look on, so that there is no 
room for the exhibitors, and some who 
would be there consequently keep away. 

The area of a girl’s movement in search 
of pleasure was then far more circum- 
scribed than now. One recalls the haughty 
assertion of Brown, the portly sexton of 
Grace Church, who for many years de- 
livered invitations and managed the car- 
riages at the entertainments of party 
giving New York, that he could not un- 
dertake to deliver invitations above Fifty 
First Street! Washington Square was a 
center of select society, as also Stuyvesant 
Square, near which latter were found the 
homes of the Fishes, Morrises, Ruther- 
fords, Stuyvesants, Keans, Evartses, 
Griffins, Websters, Folsoms, and many 
others. In the streets leading out of 


Broadway and Fifth Avenue, between the 
Brevoort House and the Reservoir, the 
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modest brown stone and brick houses of 
ordinary width then sheltered some of the 
present stars of fashion, who have since 
removed up town with their families into 
new and newly furnished dwellings of the 
later period. Gramercy Park, always a 
pretty, shady, flowery, and well kept up 
spot as seen behind its railings and 
gates, through which the holders of keys 
alone could penetrate, was surrounded, 
as now, by the homes of quiet, weli bred 
people; though it is only of later years 
that Gramercy Park houses have put on 
their fine fronts, decked themselves 
with Japanese ampelopsis, asphalted their 
streets, and assumed the elegant entour- 
age of an English private square in Bel- 
gravia or Mayfair. 

The favorite promenade was, of course, 
broad Fifth Avenue, with its unbroken 
lines of substantial dwellings, varied 
here and there by one of greater breadth 
and pretension, marking the abode of the 
multimillionaire who was later to adda 
ball room or picture gallery to his home. 
Central Park, although accessible only 
by an approach through a region then 
still given over (except at the Fifth 
Avenue entrance) to promontories of 
rocky ground crowned with shanties, and 
intersected only by streets in process of 
opening, was lovely, even then. Its 
drives, less incumbered with every var- 
iety of equipage—a bicycle was never 
then seen there—than as at present, were 
fuller of the carriages of people who knew 
one another well. It was, in short, a mer- 
rier meeting ground for fashion. 

A prominent feature of our girls’ en- 
tertainment was the variety of musical 
clubs into which it was customary for 
society to form itself, meeting at private 
houses under the direction of a paid 
leader. The larger Church Musical So- 
ciety, originated under the direction of 
Mr. George Strong, of Gramercy Park, 
then president of the Philharmonic 
Society, was a notable and agreeable suc- 
cess. In its ranks, under Dr. Peck, were 
united professionals and amateurs. Our 
rehearsals took place at the rooms of the 
Trinity Chapel parish house—the public 
concerts, in Steinway Hall. The ‘at 
homes ” of Mr. and Mrs. Strong, by the 
way, may be mentioned as combining 
many of the features of the French salon, 
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so much discussed in later days, but so 
hopeless of realization under our present 
conditions of society here. 

The New York of our girl had also a 
small ultra gay set of people, whose 
doings were vigorously discussed in clubs 
and at tea parties. But the larger and 
representative society was of the class we 
have been trying to illustrate. It is here, 
still among us, with its ramifications by 
marriage; but the tide of extraordinary 
wealth and luxury, possessed and dis- 
played by a few, has welled up over and 
around it. The interiors of the best 
houses of that earlier time would seem 
like those of hotels now, beside the good 
taste and better art displayed in the lux- 
ury of certain modern homes. Our girl 
of 1867 may have seen such grandeur in 
palaces visited during her rare trips 
abroad, but never in New York. And 
she was quite satisfied without it. 

For one thing, among the ornaments 
of her society there were ordinarily as 
many men as women. In her daughter’s 
day the men are more often obliged to 
efface themselves in offices down town, 
in order that their women may shine in 
the galaxy of wealth. And whatever 
may be said, a society of women, although 
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graceful and distinguished in outward 
show, has its limitations. 

It is quite impossible to write even so 
brief a chapter of contrasts between now 
and then, without dipping into the phil- 
osophy of the question. And every ob- 
servant resident in New York, during 
the years of our new era since the war, 
must realize the spirit of young people of 
this day. It is not a happy spirit. 

The girls we know are busy always, 
active in affairs, admirable in good and 
clever works. But they are not merry, 
buoyant, hopeful, self poised, restful—do 
not know what repose, in manner or 
character, is. They do not inspire the 
young men, who have to work so hard to 
win places for them, with a sense of 
cheerful willingness to meet the monotony 
of every day married life and the restrain- 
ing influence of domesticity. Here, at 
least, our restricted girl of thirty years 
ago had the advantage. In the eloquent 
words of a character of Dickens, she was 
‘‘born in a wale, and took the conse- 
kvences of the sitivation.’’ And, with 
all its brilliant array of advantages, the 
end of the century has nothing with 
which to assume to counterbalance the 
virtue of contentment. 


Constance Cary Harrison. 





LOW TIDE. 


THE sea came wooing in mad male fashion ; 
The strand like a maiden was shy as fair. 

He fell at her feet with a cry of passion, 
And flung out his arms to clasp her there. 


He swore to be true ; the bright stars glistened, 
And the wind went dallying off with the ships, 
While the strand like a maiden leaned and listened 

And the sea’s wild kisses fell on her lips. 


But desolate now in the moonlight’s glory 
Is lying the pale, deserted strand, 
While the sea is telling the same old story 


To another shore, in another land. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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The terrible story of the days that were the darkest 
in all the eventful history of Paris—How the 
fairest of the world’s capitals was given up to 
a carnival of crime and blood and fire. 


N the first day of March, a little more 
than twenty six years ago, about nine 
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o’clock in the morning, five Blue Hussars, 


of the German army, headed by a young 
lieutenant, trotted leisurely through the 
Porte Maillot of Paris. The morning was 
raw and cold, but that did not seem to hurry 
these men up. Each man kept his finger 
upon the trigger of his loaded carbine, ex- 
cept the officer at their head—a slightly 
made, blond fellow—by name, von Bern- 
hardy. He had beenselected from a num- 
ber of officers for the signal henor of being 
the first German officer to enter Paris, and 


he was so young that the London 77mes, 


describing the entrance, said, ‘‘ Five hus- 

i}, sars and a boy took Paris.”’ 
They trotted slowly along the Avenue 

of the Grand Army, toward the Arc de 


Triomphe, and brought their horses down 
to a walk when they reached the splendid 


avenue of the Champs Elysées. 


All Paris 


seemed to be dead or asleep. Every house 
was closed—every shop, club, theater, news- 


paper office, and public building was shut 
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WHEN THE GERMANS DEPARTED. 


“After having been starved and beaten, harried wit fire and sword, and drenched in blood, 
Paris was once more free.” 


























and as silent as the grave. Not a wheel 
turned in Paris, except those of the 
hearses, which occasionally appeared, and 
made the somberness more somber still. 
The mighty city had endured eleven 
sieges in the thousand years of her great- 
ness, but none compared in shame and 
horror to the one she had just passed 
through. Her people —those whom 
Thackeray called ‘‘this great, gallant, 
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main body of the advance guard—about 
a thousand men—reached the Arc de 
Triomphe. They were composed of 
Prussian cavalry and Bavarian infantry. 
The Prussians were among the very 
smartest soldiers in the German army, 
and their accouterments shone, from the 
tips of their glittering helmets to the toes 
of their polished boots. And their faces 
shone, too—for this was Prussia’s day, 





THE PETROLEUSES. 


“They were fron the lowest depth of society, savage creatures, born and reared in the center of the highest 
civilization, yet knowing no more of it than the cannibals.” 


boasting, absurd, sublime French nation ”’ 
—would not look upon their conquerors, 
but remained indoors, and shut out the 
view of their desecrated streets. No 
newspapers appeared; the Bourse was 
closed by order of the syndics of Paris; 
the theaters suspended their performances 
—the Parisians were determined not to 
make their city pleasant to the invaders. 
Not even the sound of marching feet, and 
the blare of military bands--the sight and 
sound of which are always new and al- 
ways delightful to Parisians—could draw 
them from their seclusion. 

Soon there were soldiers enough and 
there was music enough. Von Bern- 
hardy’s five hussars had been followed by 
six more, and then in squads they began 
to pour in. About eleven o’clock, the 





As for the Bavarians, they were clumsy 
fellows, good fighters, but slovenly sol- 
diers, and not so violently in love with 
the Prussians, who were soon to take 
from them their national uniform, and, as 
far as possibie, their national autonomy. 
It must not be forgotten that the South 
Germans did not then, or at any other 
time, particularly relish playing second 
fiddle to Prussia, and the Prussians did 
most of the hurrahing during the Franco 
Prussian war. However, on the 1st of 
March, 1871, they saved their cheers for 
the time when they should march through 
the Arc de Triomphe on their way out of 
the city ; for there was no knowing what 
might happen, had they exasperated the 
Paris populace too soon. 

From nine in the morning until half 
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‘““AT VERSAILLES THEY STILL DEBATED.”’ 


past one in the afternoon did the Ger- 
mans pour into Paris, until there were 
thirty thousand of them. By that time 
the sky had cleared, the sun shone 
brightly; it was one of those perfect 
spring days for which Paris is famous. 
Some of the Germans wore sprigs of 
green in their helmets, and although 
there was but little noise except the in- 
cessant clash of military bands, it was 
plain that they were in great good 
humor—the Prussians more than the 
rest. 

When at last the ranks were broken, 
and the men went about to find the 
places where they were billeted, a very 
small crowd had assembled, chiefly of the 
irrepressible Paris gamins. These chil- 
dren of the streets could not forbear exer- 
cising their wit upon their enemies. 
Numbers of them politely inquired of the 
Bavarians what tailor produced those 
superb uniforms. Others, on seeing the 
Germans looking for the houses where 
they were assigned quarters, would step 
up and say, ‘‘M’sieu cannot read. May I 
assist him?’’ And they took much 
pleasure in extolling Berlin, having been 
told by their grandfathers what an agree- 
able place it was—their grandfathers had 


been there several times during the Na- 
poleonic wars! 

The Germans paid little heed to this 
sort of thing, but went about their bus- 
iness. Some of the officers attempted to 
enter the Louvre, but this being reported 
to the authorities of Paris, it was imme- 
diately stopped. 

The day passed quietly and even dully 
to the conquerors. As night came on, 
the city presented a strange sight. Paris 
is accustomed to turn night into day; but 
on this, the day of her crucifixion, there 
was neither light or sound. The street 
lamps were few and dim, but in the 
quarter occupied by the Germans—the 
gayest quarter of the town, usually— 
that was all the light to be seen. The 
cafés and restaurants were as black as 
every other building, and a pall enveloped 
the whole city. 

Every moment, the officials and the peo- 
ple expected to hear of the ratification of 
peace by the National Assembly. One 
article of the treaty was the immediate 
withdrawal of all German troops from 
French soil, except those fortified places 
which Germany was to hold until the 
payment of the indemnity. The Pari- 
sians were in hopes that the ratification 

















COMMUNISTIC GRATITUDE. 


“ Twelve Dominican sisters, who had spent the night succoring the wounded, were seized at daylight, 
carried off to the St. Lazare prison, and from that day to this they have never been heard of.” 
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A TYPICAL MOB OF COMMUNISTS. 


would be made before the enemy entered 
Paris at all. But the Germans had not 
come so far for nothing, and they took 
the precaution of occupying the town be- 
fore the ratification could take place. As 
a matter of fact, this actually occurred at 
Bordeaux, where the National Assembly 
was sitting, about twelve hours after von 
Bernhardy and his five hussars had en- 
tered the Porte Maillot. Bismarck, how- 
ever, declined to take the telegraphic 
report as official information. 

There were occasional outbreaks of hos- 
tility toward the Germans, but as the 
few persons on the streets who provoked 
these rows were of an order of beings 
easily cowed by a display of force, the 
disorder was trifling. The thirty thou- 
sand Germans slept in peace that night 
in Paris. They had brought into the 
city some of their crack artillery, and in 
the event of serious trouble they were 
well able to take care of themselves. 


The morning of the 2nd of March broke 
clear and brilliant. At six o’clock, M. 
Jules Favre started for Versailles, to ask 
the immediate execution of the treaty and 
the withdrawal of the German troops 
from Paris. Bismarck, however, was in 
no hurry, and waited all day for the offi- 
cial notification, which came too late on 
Thursday evening for the Germans to 
leave that night; so all day Thursday 
they possessed Paris. 

On that beautiful spring day there 
were more people on the streets, and peo- 
ple of a more respectable class than the 
day before. Some were obliged to be out, 
and some employed themselves in tearing 
up the avenues by which the Germans 
were to depart, so as to make the road as 
rough as possible. In the parts of the 
city not invested by the Germans, the 
shops and cafés were open, and business 
was going on as usual; but in the most 
splendid part of Paris, which the Ger- 
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mans, with excellent taste, had chosen, 


there was the same silence and desolation 


as on the day before. 


The hours crept on, and before mid- 


night it was known that every 
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they went into it. The good became 
saints—the bad became devils. 

During the siege, in an outside news- 
paper smuggled in, it was read that Bis- 











German soldier was to be out 
of Paris by eleven o’clock the 
next morning—and by eight, 
on the morning of March 3, 
they were on the move. Every 
regiment passed under the 
Arc de Triomphe, and it was 
observed that the Prussians 
cheered vociferously, while even 
the South Germans, who re- 
membered Sadowa, and had 
little love for the upstart Ger- 
man empire, with Prussia for 
king pin, were roused to some- 
thing like enthusiasm. Pre- 
cisely at eleven o’clock, the last 
battalion passed through the 
Porte Maillot—and Paris in- 
dulged in an outburst of joy. 
As if by magic, every house 
and shop and club and theater 
was thrown open; the people 
thronged the streets. The great 
fountains in the Place de la 
Concorde began to play; and 
the route over which the Ger- 
mans had passed was swept 
and sprinkled, with an energy 
and thoroughness as if wash- 
ing off contamination. France 
was once more mistress of her 
destiny, and Paris, after having 
been starved and beaten, har- 
ried with fire and sword, and 
drenched in blood, was once 
more free. 

It is easy enough, at this 
period of time, to say that the 
great city should have arisen _) 
from the dust and ashes of her 
humiliation, and at once taken 
her place in the vanguard of 
civilization, without passing 
through the wild tempest of 
insanity which is known in 
history as the Commune. But it is im- 
possible to read the chronicle of the four 
months and a half of the siege, with all 
its horrors, without understanding that 
no people could pass through such an 
ordeal, and come out of it exactly as 
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A GAMIN’S HEROISM. 


“ Little Gavroche takes his stand with his back to the wall.” 


marck was awaiting ‘‘the psychological 
moment to begin the bombardment of 
Paris.’? The Parisians laughed very 
much at this, for they laughed in a ghastly 
way at everything; but there was a good 
deal more .psychology in the whole busi- 














I HAVE ALWAYS DONE MY DUTY.” 


‘*? AM GENERAL THOMAS. 











ness than they realized. The nervous 
strain of four months and a half, upon 
ill regulated minds and ill nourished 
bodies, made madmen of persons who 
otherwise would have lived and died 
sanely. The continuous and universal 
shock of public and private misfortunes 
unbalanced many minds. 

Francisque Sarcey, who was among the 
besieged, gives much insight into how 
this terrible period affected men of strong 
and trained intelligence, and of means 
enough to insure them against starvation 
as long as bread was to be had. Besides 
all the horrors by which they were sur- 
rounded, they had to endure the separa- 
tion from those they loved—for most of 
the ‘‘useless mouths ’’ were sent out of 
Paris at the beginning. There was no 
possible communication with the outside 
world. Once only, during these four 
months and a half, did M. Sarcey hear 
from his family—and he was one of the 
fortunate ones. He notes that in the 
beginning the nervous strain made the 
usually gay Parisian crowd ready to 
insult and even fight one another. 
Coquelin says that not only among the 
people, but among the carefully trained 
players who still appeared upon the stage 
occasionally during that dreadful time, 
voices became shriller, and went up half 
atone higher. People’s appetites grew as 
food became scarcer and less inviting, and 
the morning coffee and roll did not begin 
to satisfy those who had never cared for 
anything more until then. 

The bombardment of Paris, which cer- 
tainly seems to have been wholly un- 
necessary, as the city was reduced by 
famine, threw the whole population into 
furious paroxysms of rage. When one 
reflects upon the amazing wickedness 
developed in the Commune, it is only 
common justice to remember that no such 
number of people, since the world was 
made, ever underwent such an experience. 
The days of the Terror were bad enough, 
but the Paris populace was then animated 
by a perfectly human, though reprehen- 
sible, desire for vengeance upon persons, 
not upon things. When the Bastille was 
torn down, the municipal authorities took 
the utmost pains that the great sewer 
under it should not be injured, and every 
precaution was observed that the neigh- 
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boring houses should not be hurt. The 
Communards, however, were possessed 
with a blind fury against inanimate 
things. They dragged down the Ven- 
déme column, and fired the Tuileries and 
the Hotel de Ville, which, as M. Thiers said, 
even the enemies of France had spared. 

Their rage, too, was greatest toward 
the most inoffensive persons, the priests 
and nuns, who had gone about doing good 
during the siege. The authorities, when 
authority was respected, had tried all sorts 
of persons as stretcher bearers, and had 
found them all so undisciplined, even 
when willing to work, that they declined 
to employ any except the Christian 
Brothers. These men, whom the national 
guard saw daily, during the siege, going 
out upon the ramparts, under fire, to 
succor the wounded; the sisters of 
charity and of other religious orders, who 
followed the brothers and the priests into 
the greatest dangers; the clergy, who 
turned their schools and houses into hos- 
pitals, and who gathered up the orphans 
—these were the people whom the Com- 
munards tortured in every conceivable 
way, as soon as they had the power. 

Twelve Dominican sisters, who had 
spent one of the most terrible nights of 
the Commune in succoring the wounded 
national guards that fought at the barri- 
cades, were seized at daylight, carried off 
to the St. Lazare prison, and from that 
day to this they have never been heard 
of. Courbet, the artist, was the instigator 
of the destruction of that masterpiece of 
art, the Vendéme Column. Talleyrand’s 
explanation, ‘‘In France, everything 
happens,’’ does not explain all this. 
Clearly, there was a tinge of madness in 
these people, developed by their misfor- 
tunes and sufferings. 

At the same time, there can be no doubt 
that, from M. Thiers downward, there was 
a remarkable weakness, a culpable inde- 
cision, in dealing with the dreadful emer- 
gency of the Commune. The government 
ran away from Paris when it should have 
stayed, and the Communist orators and 
newspapers told the truth when they 
called the Versailles officials the ‘‘ fugitive 
government,’’ and M. Thiers and Jules 
Favre ‘‘ fugitive chiefs.’’ ,But when they 
had undergone the most terrible siege of 
modern times, and when a new and un- 
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dreamed of storm of crimes and misfor- 
tunes broke over them, is it any wonder 
that these men could not at once rally 
from such staggering blows—that they 
needed time to get their breath again, to 
clear their eyes of blood ? 

The very first problem presented to the 
Versailles government, after the signa- 
ture of the treaty of peace, was one most 
difficult and dangerous. This was, what 
should be done with the national guard ? 
The empire had always distrusted the 
national guard; and in the first fury of 
defeat, everything was laid at the door of 
the empire. Whatever Napoleon III be- 
lieved in was discredited, and everything 
he disbelieved in was fostered—with the 
result that impartial history will gener- 
ally give the credit of the better sense to 
the third Napoleon. 

The national guard was one of these 
things to be favored, because the ex em- 
peror had seen that it was a dangerous 
organization. It was composed of all 
sorts and conditions of men, without the 
least segregation of the old from the 
young, the active from the sedentary. 
The consequence was that there were esti- 
mated to be 100,000 effectives mixed with 
150,000 ineffectives—men who could do 
guard duty and many other useful things, 
but who were useless when they met the 
Prussians face to face. Therefore, al- 
though they were brave enough, they 
were always beaten whenever they met 
either the enemy or the trained soldiers 
of the French line. They were not capa- 
ble artillerists, of course, and were awk- 
ward in the use of great guns and mitrail- 
leuses—fortunately for civilization. But 
when it came down to fighting at the bar- 
ricades, they knew their business, and 
the troops of the line had their work cut 
out for them during the last terrible days 
when Paris had to be taken street by 
street. 

They had the privilege of electing their 
own officers—a thing not only destructive, 
but even preventive, of discipline. They 
had their rations, clothes, and a franc and 
a half a day, with an extra allowance of 
money if they had wives and children. 
When they ceased to be soldiers, there 
would be a scarcity of both bread and 
work for them ; consequently they had a 
great objection to ceasing to be soldiers. 
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General Aurelle de Paladines issued a 
proclamation recommending that they 
should disband and go to work—at which 
there was a shriek of protest from the 
national guard and the Communistic 
newspapers, at ‘‘ the audacity of General 
Aurelle de Paladines speaking of the re- 
sumption of labor!’’ And it was these 
men for whom Jules Favre pleaded three 
days with Bismarck, that they might re- 
tain their arms! The day came, when 
they held Paris, that M. Favre, in the 
tribune of the National Assembly, asked 
pardon of God and man for his mistake. 

On the very day of the evacuation of 
Paris, some of the regiments of the 
national guard announced that they did 
not mean to disband. The tgoth regi- 
ment, headed by its colonel and its vivan- 
diére—for there was a good deal of opera 
bouffe in their proceedings from first to 
last—marched to the hill of Montmartre, 
proclaiming that they would not disband, 
and that ‘‘the whole national guard is 
much discontented at the entry of the 
Prussians into Paris.’’ So was every- 
body else in Paris, except the Prussians. 

These men were joined, day by day, by 
other battalions, and the citizens of Paris 
began to be alarmed. The National 
Assembly sat at Versailles, but its mem- 
bers and executive officers were in Paris. 
They saw this handful of men at Mont- 
martre make, in two weeks, an intrenched 
camp. The government met the emer- 
gency by debating. Meanwhile, the 
national guard were proselyting and in- 
trenching. The mayors of the twenty 
arrondissements of Paris represented that 
the situation, as regards these insubor- 
dinate soldiers, was becoming daily more 
critical. They were fearful that two hun- 
dred cannon parked in the Place Wagram 
might be seized. The Assembly debated 
this, too. 

On Friday, the 17th of March, there 
was great commotion in the neighbor- 
hood of Montmartre. The people were 
awakened by the rumbling of caissons 
and artillery wagons, and when they 
peered out of their windows, they saw 
thousands of national guards, who had 
helped themselves to the guns and mi- 
trailleuses from the Place Wagram, and 
were trundling them toward the ramparts 
at Montmartre. 




















All day Paris was in a state of alarm. 
M. Thiers, the chief executive, and the 
ministers who were in the city, having dis- 
cussed the coming emergency for two 
weeks, continued to discuss it. The 
National Assembly at Versailles did the 
same. The national guard, without any 
discussion at all, mounted the guns on the 
ramparts. On hearing of this, M. Thiers, 
M. Jules Favre, minister of foreign affairs, 
and the whole government, in what must 
have been a moment of madness, left 
Paris, at half past nine in the evening, 
for Versailles. They had a harder time 
getting back, and their absence was a 
good deal more prolonged, than they 
expected. 

The running away of the government 
was a surprise to all Paris, but to none 
so much as to the insurgents. They were 
stupefied by it. They had no leaders, 
they were not prepared for such a triumph, 
and after they had got their victory, they 
did not know what to do withit. But 
like all people without law or liberty, 
they promptly committed a crime which 
started them upon their course of hor- 
rors, after which there was no turning 
back. 

General Vinoy, the commandant of 
Paris, sent the 88th regiment of the line 
—now no longer existing in the French 
army, and never more to exist—under 
the command of General Lecompte, early 
in the morning of Saturday, the 18th, to 
disarm the insurgents at Montmartre. 
The regiment marched along in good 
order until it came within sight of the 
national guard, when, without a moment’s 
warning, the soldiers of the line reversed 
their muskets as a signal of fraternization. 
The national guard ran toward them, 
embraced and kissed them, and hauled 
them off to the wine shops in the neigh- 
borhood.. In vain their officers com- 
manded, pleaded, wept. General Le- 
compte was dragged from his horse, and 
carried under a strong guard to the 
Maison Rouge. Other officers were made 
prisoners, and the demoralization was 
complete. 

Hearing of this, General Vinoy sent 
another body of troops of the line toward 
Montmartre, and followed himself. These 
behaved no better than the first, and 
melted away like snow. The command- 
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ant’ was surrounded by a shrieking mob 
of women—for the Commune from the 
beginning was in the hands of the fero- 
cious women of the slums of Paris. They 
pelted the general, abused him, threw 
their caps at him—the last insult they 
could offer a man. 

The government had forty thousand 
troops of the line in and near Paris, but 
it was feared that to bring them face to 
face with the national guard was to turn 
them into insurgents. Apparently, noth- 
ing more was attempted by either the 
national or the municipal government in 
the defense of law and order—and Paris, 
in the twinkling of an eye, was without 
the vestige of legally constituted au- 
thority. 

General Lecompte had been sent to the 
Maison Rouge on Friday afternoon. On 
Saturday, General Clément Thomas, a 
brave old officer who had returned from 
exile to fight for France, went, in citizen’s 
clothes, to inquire after one of his former 
aides, who he heard had been imprisoned 
with General Lecompte. The old soldier 
was recognized by a national guardsman, 
who said: 

‘« Are you not General Thomas? ”’ 

‘‘I am General Thomas. I have al- 
ways done my duty,’ was the reply: 

‘¢ You area wretch and a traitor! ’’ cried 
the national guardsman, and, seizing the 
general by his white beard, dragged him 
off to the Maison Rouge, where General 
Lecompte was imprisoned. 

- The two officers calmly awaited their 
fate, although it is not likely they antici- 
pated the full atrocity of it. Some time 
in the afternoon, about a hundred national 
guards, mostly drunk, came to the prison 
and entered. ‘‘ Make ready,’’ they cried. 
The generals understood instantly what 
was meant. They went out, perfectly 
composed, and bore unflinchingly the 
hoots and jeers, and even the blows, of 
the wretches who were to murder them, 
and of the evil women who added a pe- 
culiar horror to the Commune. The ill 
treatment was not universal, though. 
Some of the national guard officers made 
a brave effort to protect the two prisoners 
from insult, and even showed a disposi- 
tion to spare their lives—and actually 
succeeded in saving some junior line offi- 
cers who had been captured. But the 
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red sash and the bonnet rouge weré too 
much in evidence, and they demanded 
that some one be shot—it did not much 
matter who, apparently. The two gen- 
erals being at last selected for the sacri- 
fice, they were marched along toward the 
top of Montmartre. 

As the procession was moving, a man 
wearing a tricolored scarf ran up, pale, 
breathless, and wild looking. It was 
M. Clémenceau, then a deputy from Paris. 

‘Where are you taking these prison- 
ers? ’’ he cried, but the wretches gave 
him no answer and hustled him out of the 
way. On reaching the heights, they 
stopped before a large house with a walled 
garden. Inaroom on the first floor sat 
an alleged court martial, made up of a 
lot of evil looking men in gaudy uni- 
forms. In a few moments, without wit- 
nesses, and without giving the accused 
a hearing, the two generals were ordered 
to be shot. They were marched into the 
garden, and General Thomas was directed 
to take his place with his back to the 
wall. He did it quite coolly, while Gen- 
eral Lecompte behaved with equal forti- 
tude. A squad fired, and General Thomas 
fell dead. General Lecompte quietly 
advanced and took his place. A fellow 
came forward and said to the general : 

‘““You once gave me thirty days in 
prison. I claim the honor of firing the 
first shot.’’ 

A volley followed, and General I,e- 
compte fell dead. He left six young 
children. The news was known all over 
Paris in an hour or two, and the city 
seemed stupefied by it. 

The Communists that day made some 
feeble pretense of organization, and a 
‘*Central Committee ’’ elected itself. 
Next morning, Sunday, the 19th, the 
Journal Officiel appeared, denouncing the 
crimes of the preceding day, and prom- 
ising vengeance on the criminals. But 
the government having run away, the 
whole force of the Journal Officiel ran 
away too, and the national guard took 
possession of the printing office. On 
Monday, the 2oth, they issued a Journal 
Officiel of their own, in which proclama- 
tions were printed in the name of the 
‘*Central Committee of the Republican 
Federation of the National Guard.’’ The 
words ‘Liberty, Equality, and Frater- 
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nity ’’ ornamented this precious sheet. 
As Victor Hugo said many years before, 
in France liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity usually means cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery. 

Still, the city was strangely calm. The 
Communists seem not to have realized 
the full extent of the fearful power they 
had so suddenly acquired. The law 
abiding people, deserted by their na- 
tional government, with their municipal 
government paralyzed, without a soldier 
who could be depended upon, seemed to 
be in a state of lethargy. Business went 
on as usual, and the Communists appear 
to have been busy plotting whom they 
should murder next. 

Tuesday passed like Monday. On 
Wednesday, several thousands of the 
best citizens of Paris formed themselves 
into a body, and, totally unarmed, 
marched through some of the principal 
streets as a demonstration in favor of law 
and order. When they reached the Rue 
de la Paix, they saw that the Place Ven- 
d6éme was occupied by the national guard, 
commanded by ‘‘General’’ Bergeret. 
The citizens marched along quietly. As 
they came within range of the men in the 
Place Vendéme, a volley rang out, and did 
frightful execution among the unarmed 
men. Many of the most prominent 
citizens in Paris fell dead at that dis- 
charge; the rest fled, and the reign of 
terror was fully inaugurated. 

At Versailles they still debated, and the 
crisis failed to bring forth a man fitted to 
cope with it. This is another of the 
strange phenomena of that strange time, 
and shows that there was psychology, as 
Bismarck says, in it. The general and 
personal misfortunes of the French people 
seem to have temporarily quenched their 
intellect. Neither among the law abid- 
ing people of France, civil and military, 
nor among the insurgents themselves, 
did any one single man stand forth 
as a leader at that supreme moment, 
in spite of the axiom that the occasion 
always produces the man. The Revolu- 
tion of 1789 murdered some statesmen 
and soldiers, but it produced a great many 
more, and much greater men. Not sothe 
revolution of 1871. Even among the 
alleged leaders of the Commune, no one 
led for long; and the extraordinary spec- 




















tacle was witnessed of men with un- 
limited power, and equally unlimited 
wickedness, seeking to escape from their 
places and eager to give way to others. 
Gambetta seems to be the one command- 
ing figure that 1870-71 produced, and he, 
like the rest, was not in evidence during 
the days of the Commune. 

It took a week for the ‘‘ Central Com- 
mittee ’’ to organize plunder and murder. 
Most of the men who assumed responsible 
positions were quite unfamiliar with pen 
and ink, and the transaction of affairs. 
But at the end of six or seven days, they 
had learned enough to pursue crime as a 
business, as well as a pastime. A swarm 
of incendiary newspapers, reeking with 
blood, sprang into life after the peculiar 
French fashion. These had the most 
remarkable titles—proving that the 
French had not lost their talent for orna- 
menting sedition with a telling name. 

On the 24th of March, the Central 
Committee, by the grotesque methods 
known only to itself, placed the whole 
military power in the hands of three 
‘« generals ’*_Eudes, Brunel, and Duval. 
Eudes was an escaped jailbird, and Brunel 
and Duval a couple of ragamuffins. These 
were to serve until the arrival of Gari- 
baldi, who had been ‘‘elected’’ com- 
mander in chief. Garibaldi, however, 
prudently declined the honor. 

The committee also announced that on 
Sunday, the 26th, an election would be 
held, to indorse the Commune—and they 
promised the ‘‘ rurals ’’ at Versailles that 
hundreds of thousands of votes would 
sustain the bonnet rouge government. 
The word ‘‘ rural,’’ which is synonymous 
with the American ‘‘ hayseed,’’ was com- 
monly applied to the National Assembly. 
The Communists of Paris had little re- 
spect for anything or anybody outside of 
Paris, and considered it the height of im- 
pudence for the ‘‘ provincials ’’ to assert 
themselves in any way. The Communist 
newspapers demanded that the ‘‘ hay- 
seeds’’ return to their cow pens, and 
leave to Parisians the task of governing 
France. The idea of the superiority of 
Paris to all France is an article of faith 
among the lower as well as the higher 
classes in Paris, and recruits from the 
capital are notoriously hard to break in 
to the discipline of the French army. 
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To the honor of French journalism it ' 
should be known that when the Commune 
proposed to hold this mock election, every 
newspaper of repute in Paris came out 
boldly, and signed a protest against it. 
The answer to this was a counterblast 
from the Journal Officiel—there were now 
two, one published by the Communists and 
another by the Versailles government— 
practically threatening with death any 
journalist who should tell the truth about 
the Commune. This, however, did not 
intimidate the brave newspaper men of 
Paris, and to their unflinching attitude 
may partly be attributed the ridiculously 
small vote which was polled on the 26th of 
March. Even thesection of the ragpickers 
failed to stand by the Commune. Indeed, 
it is noteworthy that the ragpickers of 
Paris were a remarkably law abiding 
class during that dreadful time, and few 
were found in.the Communist ranks. 

The vote was small, but it was enough. 
On the 28th of March, the red flag was 
hoisted on the Hotel de Ville, and all the 
other public buildings and monuments. 
The postal and telegraphic services were 
stopped, the Communists rightly regard- 
ing all appliances of civilization as so 
many hostile influences. They did not, 
however, get possession of all Paris at 
once. In some parts of the town there 
was nothing but barricades, the red flag, 
the red sash, the red cap—the distinctive 
badge of a Communist—the beating of 
the appe/l, that sound appalling to French 
ears, and the movement of troops. In 
others comparative quiet reigned. For 
some time the Versailles forces held the 
railway station for Versailles, while at 
Batignolles, the next station out of Paris, 
the Communists were in full control, and 
stopped and searched all trains. 

During the succeeding days after the 
mock election, the Communists employed 
themselves in organization, and the men 
who were to secure a hideous immortality 
by their crimes began to appear. On the 
28th of March, when the Central Com- 
mittee took possession of the Hotel de 
Ville, it was done with great military 
pomp, an enormous number of national 
guards being paraded under arms, and 
every military band in the insurgent 
army being pressed into service. The 


two million inhabitants of Paris were at 
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' this time without the smallest protection 
to life and property, but even then they 
did not seem to realize the dreadful pos- 
sibilities of the situation. 

Meanwhile the Commune was every 
day becoming more and more conscious 
of its unrestrained power. So far, it was 
the men who had had the direction of its 
atrocities, but in the first week of its 
existence the women and children began 
to make themselves heard and felt. The 
women of the lower classes in France will 
ever remain a mystery. With the most 
ferocious hearts in the world, they seem 
never to be able to rid themselves of cer- 
tain virtues, of which industry and regu- 
larity are two. Just as, in the days of 
the Terror, the working women, after 
setting their houses in order, would go to 
the places of execution and knit industri- 
ously while the axe of the guillotine 
worked up and down in the groove, so 
many of the women of the Commune 
knitted and sewed ceaselessly, while 
shrieking for blood. It was noticed that 
the assemblages of women in the public 
halis, and in the desecrated churches, 
would consist chiefly of respectable look- 
ing creatures, generally clean and inces- 
santly knitting, who would listen and 
nod their heads approvingly while the 
most appalling sentiments were advanced. 
A strange fact was noted—they seemed, 
to a woman, opposed to marriage, and 
highly in favor of divorce. Perhaps the 
eternal struggle of the French working 
classes to save a portion for their daugh- 
ters put it into the heads of these women 
that they might avoid a world of trouble 
by doing away with the whole machinery 
of marriage. 

These women were fond of parading the 
streets and singing revolutionary songs, 
and denouncing ‘‘the Spanish woman,’’ 
in imitation of their grandmothers, who 
had done the same thing amid shouts of 
tage against ‘‘the Austrian.’’ They also 
liked to stop the omnibuses, crowd on the 
top and on the driver’s seat, and wave 
red flags and the ‘‘ bonnet rouge,’’ which 
many of them wore. They particularly 
delighted in marching arm in arm with 
stray squads of the National Guard. 

But these women seemed to be satisfied 
with inviting crimes. They were the 
tricoteuses, and quite distinct from the 
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petroleuses, who appeared later on. These 
last were never seen knitting, and were 
never clean. They were from the lowest 
depths of society—savage creatures, born 
and reared in the center of the highest 
civilization, yet knowing no more of it 
than the cannibals of Africa. They were 
the women who, later on, were to defend 
the barricades, to sneak up behind the 
Versailles soldiers, pour petroleum on 
them, and set them on fire. Several lives 
were lost in this way. They were to offer 
the Versailles troops poisoned bread and 
wine and cigars—to hack and hew the 
aged and infirm priests who fell out of the 
dreary procession from the prisons to the 
places of execution—to commit every 
crime the human mind can conceive and 
the human hand execute. 

The children of this class supplied an 
element heretofore unknown in revolu- 
tions. It was often remarked that the 
best builders of barricades in Paris were 
boys from ten to fifteen years of age. 
These gamins, who were not big enough 
to carry a carbine, were wonderfully 
clever in tearing up paving stones, deftly 
overturning carts and omnibuses as the 
nucleus of a barricade, and making an 
infinite noise. 

In considering this carnival of crime it 
would be a frightful injustice to the 
French people to suppose that beings like 
the Communists were actually in a ma- 
jority. Every atrocity committed by the 
Communists can be matched by an act of 
heroism or self abnegation performed by 
men and women of the same race, the 
same country, the same city. A Paris 
gamin furnished an instance of integrity 
of soul that has been immortalized in 
verse and prose. During the eight days’ 
fighting of the Versaillists in the streets 
of Paris, they carried a barricade by as- 
sault, and every Communist caught with 
arms in his hands was promptly set up 
with his back to the wali to be shot. A 
gamin of the regular Gavroche type hap- 
pened to be among them, although he 
had merely taken refuge at the barricade. 
He went up to the officer in the line in 
command, and said, ‘‘ Please may I go 
and speak to the concierge in the house 
opposite? I want to ask him to give my 
mother this silver watch, which was my 
father’s.’’ 





















































‘‘Go along with you,”’’ said the officer, 
glad to have the boy out of the way when 
the executions took place. Ten minutes 
after, little Gavroche comes running back, 
quite breathless, and, taking his stand 
with his back to the wall, gasps ont: 

‘‘Here I am, sir! ’’ 

He had come back to die. The officer 
looked at his men, and the men looked 
at their officer—who, after a pause, 
caught the boy by the back of the neck, 
and, giving him a kick, said: 

‘‘Run away from here as fast as you 
can, you young rascal! ’’ 

On the 31st of March the gates of Paris 
were closed, and all communication with 
the outside world by post, wire, and rail 
ceased. The city was completely isolated. 
Its situation was unparalleled. The 
Prussians still held the northern and east- 
ern forts; the Communists were masters 
of the heights of Montmartre, and the 
southern forts ; while the Versailles troops 
had possession of Mont Valérien, on the 


Of mariners lost in the sea, 
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west, the strongest of all the fortifications 
of Paris. 

On that day, also, all the government 
employees ran away from Paris to Ver- 
sailles, and so did the whole diplomatic 
corps, except one man—the American 
minister to France, Elihu Washburne, of 
Illinois. Henry Labouchere said of Mr. 
Washburne that he was worth all of the 
diplomatic corps put together—and this 
verdict has been indorsed by the civilized 
world. When no other flag except the 
red flag of anarchy was kissed by the air 
of Paris, the Stars and Stripes flew stead- 
ily, all day long and every day, from 
several hundred points in Paris, and it 
was never lowered from the flagstaff of 
the American legation. The man to 
whom this was due was entirely worthy 
of that flag; and the courage and devotion 
of the American minister, and his work 
in saving life and assuaging suffering, 
reflected honor not only upon him, but 
upon the country he so nobly represented. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE revel is over, the music 
Has ceased, and the dancers are fled. 
The festal adornments have vanished ; 
Now, darkness and silence instead. 


Yet linger some echoes, some traces— 
Some wreckage that follows a ball ; 
A rose trampled down in a corner, 
A crumpled glove there by the wall. 


Ah, yes! you may call these but trifles, 
Not worthy a place in a song; 

Just rubbish, swept out in the morning 
Where only such trifles belong. 


But wreckage tells tales of disaster— 


Of vessels storm beaten and baffied, 
With gaunt rocks agape on the lee ; 


Of regions where typhoons are blowing, 
And death rides aloft on the gale ; 

Where faces grow ashen with terror, 
And hearts that are stoutest must fail. 


And so may a rose that is trampled— 

A glove far away from its mate— 
Speak mutely of hearts that are breaking, 
Of lives that are trampled by fate. 




















ROSES AND A MEMORY. 
BY LOUISE FISKE BRYSON, M.D. 


A story of the woman who martied and the woman who marriea not—of 
the woman who erred and the woman who sat in judgment. 




















HE room seemed dead. Usually it 
was a pleasant place, book lined 
and cheerful, with pictures and bits of 
porcelain, odd furniture, and a few soft 
tugs. But now a ghostly air pervaded 
it, and vague memories lurked in every 
corner. Foggy streaks of daylight came 
in at the windows, and gray shadows hid 
all its genial beauty. In self defense 
Miss Van Orken lighted the lamps, and 
drew the curtains close. Better the sem- 
blance of night than nondescript day, 
with its dull depression. 

A tap at the door roused her: flowers 
for Miss Van Orken. She tossed the 
card with its black border into the glow- 
ing fire, and smiled scornfully as she did 
so. Was ever man such an idiot? But 
the roses were lovely, fragrant in their 
half blown beauty and soft, dewy fresh- 
ness. As she arranged them with gentle 
touch, in a high crystal jar, their tender 
radiance seemed like a benediction from 
another and better world. 

The electric bell gave a trill. Alice 
sprang up from her worshipful attitude 
before the roses, and opened the door. 

It was a woman who entered; young, 
with fluffy hair and blue eyes—wide open 
eyes, honest, like those of a child that 
knows not evil. About her rested an air 
of extreme youthfulness, of unconscious 
helplessness. This morning she seemed 
ill at ease, as a truant who feared justice. 
Saying no word, she slipped out of a soft 
English waterproof and kicked off a pair 
of thin rubber sandals. Then, with a deep 
sigh, she sank into a low chair and gazed 
wistfully at the proud Miss Van Orken, 
who inquired, in a matter of fact way, 
‘*What’s up?”’ 

‘*Well, I’m not sick, for one thing,’’ 
said the little lady. ‘‘Wish I was; or 
better still, dead and buried! Regular 











dog’s life, mine is, dull and stupid, and 
always the same. Thank your stars 
you’re not married! ’’ 

The clock ticked on the mantel, the 
rain beat against the pane, carts rumbled 
in the distance, and the postman's whistle 
sounded along the street. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you say something?’ broke in the 
younger woman petulantly. ‘‘ You’re 
getting almost as dull as my husband; 
and Thedford’s the dullest thing going, 
gloomy as an owl, about as lively as this 
rainy day. Preach, preach, that’s about 
all he can do; says we must see things 
through to the end, be faithful to obliga- 
tions, fulfil the duty that lies nearest, 
and all that horrible stuff. Oh, how I do 
hate him !’’ 

She rose with sudden irritation and 
began walking up and down. Alice gave 
no heed. Thedford Prince was her oldest 
and best friend. She was used to hearing 
his wife abuse him. There had been a 
time when she herself held the man in 
keen resentment, in sharp anger for un- 
timely reticence and impassive calm. But 
that was long ago; and she had been 
wrong, no doubt, and had repented 
silently. The image of Betty’s husband 
flashed across her mental vision: tall, 
lightly but strongly built; straight nose, 
kind eyes, and a firm mouth; richly 
but quietly dressed, and with a reserve 
that combined courtesy and dignity. 

‘‘T’m in an awful box,’’ Betty said, at 
length, confronting her friend. ‘‘ Stop 
sorting those papers, can’t you, and lis- 
ten to what I’ve got tosay? And don’t 
look at me like that, for I won’t stand it. 
Sit down opposite, and I’llexplain. Isee 
you think this pink and lace queer for a 
rainy day. Well, it wasn’t put on this 
morning. You know it didn’t rain last 
night ; at least, not in the early evening. 
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Some of us went to the theater—the 
Hodges and Timmy Barton. Thed told 
me he mightn’t be home; the Jersey law- 
suit often keeps him, you know; and it 
was very late when the play ended. I 
went to stay with Timmy Barton’s sis- 
ter.’’ She smoothed out the folds of the 
pink silk, and rearranged some of the 
delicate lace, looking like an angel 
straight from heaven. 

‘‘With Mrs. Deccan? With Belle? 
Why, she left for Boston last Friday.’’ 

‘* So I found out,’’ Betty replied coolly, 
‘when it was too late to go home. I 
haven’t been back yet,’’ with a shudder, 
‘¢and unless you can think of a way out, 
some explanation, I’m donc for. Thed- 
ford will do something dreadful to me if 
he ever knows the truth. You'll have to 
lend a hand for the sake of old times, just 
as you’ve done before, Alice.” 

Miss Van Orken turned very white. 
She sat motionless for some minutes ; 
then she said slowly, ‘‘ And if I refuse ?’’ 

Betty laughed nervously. ‘‘ Then I'll 
have to disappear. The only thing that 
holds me back is that Timmy has no 
money.”’ 

‘‘ And where is that brave and beauti- 
ful youth ?’’ the other asked scornfully. 

‘‘At the club, I suppose. He went 
there last night. He told me to come to 
you this morning ; said you were a brick, 
and could get a man or woman out of any 
scrape, if you’d only give your mind to it. 
Timmy admires you awfully.’’ 

After a strained silence ensued, then 
Alice spoke. ‘‘ There is only one way,’’ 
she said slowly. ‘‘It must be made to 
appear that you and I were together all 
last night, and that the storm detained 
us somewhere. I must go home with you 
now in evening dress. The play—what 
was it?’’ 

‘« «The Primrose Path,’ ’’ said the other 
in prompt reply. 

Miss Van Orken began preparations 
with an air of resolute determination. 

Betty looked relieved. ‘‘I say, Allie, 
you are a good girl. Well, I’d do as 
much for you, any time.’’ And she 
began to laugh in her usual light way. 
‘‘Thed married the wrong woman ; that’s 
what’s the matter. He ought to have 
married you. Timmy says so, and it’s 
what everybody thinks.’’ 
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‘Who was at the Deccan house? ’”’ 
Alice asked abruptly. 

‘‘Notasoul. The servants went with 
Belle. No one saw me. That’s some- 
thing to be thankful for.’’ 

In her pale yellow gown, the proud 
Miss Van Orken looked like her former 
self again, as in the days of old, before the 
grind and its earking care. She hada 
fine head, not too large, and well poised ; 
and expressive eyes that took on different 
deep tints in turn. She was not tall, 
though she seemed so, for she held her- 
self erect and with grace, and dressed with 
great simplicity and a certain elegance 
that seemed independent of fabric and 
quality. The fresh tea roses she took 
from the crystal jar, and dried the stems 
carefully. Foolish, fluttering Betty! 
How she trembled and turned pale and 
red by turns, starting at every sound ! 
What might happen? Who could tell ? 

Miss Van Orken lifted the flowers ten- 
derly, as if seeking inspiration in the fra- 
grance and softness of their velvety depths. 

‘‘Ready for the masquerade?’’ she 
said, with an assuring smile. 

It might have been the gesture, the 
attitude, the roses, something, she never 
could tell what, that brought back to 
Betty’s frightened remembrance other 
seasons, other times, the days of long 
ago. Her brain seemed ready to burst, 
with warring thoughts. Conscience was 
not all dead; no, it slumbered. And 
now it awoke with a sudden start. She 
fell upon her knees before Miss Van Orken, 
beside herself with grief and remorse, and 
sobbed in broken accents: ‘‘ Oh, forgive 
me! You do not know all of it. There 
ismore, more! Readthis—read it! Then 
you will understand.’’ 

She thrust a piece of paper into Alice’s 
unwilling hand, sinking down in a heap 
upon the floor as she did so, a pitiable 
little mass of pink silk and lace, shaken 
with violent emotion, and moaning and 
crying aloud in a dazed way. 

Alice glanced at the paper. It was her 
own handwriting. 

‘‘ Thedford dear,’’ it began, ‘‘as you 
say, we are suited to each other, with the 
same tastes, the same interests, and 
enough money. So take my life into your 
own keeping, since you have my heart; 
and may we be happy ever after! Why 
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so slow in arriving at this conclusion ? 
Discipline, Theddy, discipline! I relent 
out of kindness to your 

A. Van O.’’ 

It was dated six years back. 

‘‘He never saw it;’’ whimpered Betty. 
‘‘T was too clever for that. It made me 
frightened to think of destroying it, so 
I’ve always had to keepit. You see, it 
didn’t suit me to have Thedford in love 
with you, for I wanted to marry him my- 
self. We were so poor, you know. You 
remember the night at the Ainslies’? 
Thed asked you something about a mes- 
sage ; a message from heaven, I think he 
said. And you laughed and answered 
gaily : ‘The only message you’!l find, Sir 
Knight of the Doleful Countenance, is 
over there among the yellow roses.’ The 
others heard, though no one understood. 
But I did, Allie, because you spoke very 
slowly and in a low voice. And when 
you do that, even now, there’s always 
something up. So I slipped away quietly 
and found this note. Thedford never knew. 
When he looked, there was nothing there. 
And he turned away sorrowfully. I saw 
him.’’ 

Alice stood transfixed. This, then, ex- 
plained it all—the silence, the mystery, 
the change. Betty, miserable Betty, 
without principle, pride, or honesty, had 
attempted to ruin her life. If one person 
could ruin the life of another, her success 
would certainly have been assured. But 
in that supreme moment, it was given to 
Alice Van Orken to see the everlasting 
light, no longer burning dim, and to 
realize that the soul itself alone has power 
to work its own destruction. The past 
was gone and would come not again. The 
future? That was never hers. The pre- 
sent remained; and today must begin 
the salvation of the weak and sinful, the 
selfish, worthless woman, groveling at 
her feet. 

‘‘Get up,’’ she said sternly, in a hard 
voice. The Van Orkens were never 
pleasant enemies. 

Betty remembered and shook with fear. 
‘‘Oh, what are you ‘going to do?”’ she 
shrieked in terror, as she sprang to the 
other side of the room. ‘‘Kill me? Oh, 
do not kill me! God knows I’m punished 
enough already. Why, I’m married to 
Thedford Prince! It almost drives me 
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crazy. He’s just like a funeral most. of 
the time, dark, sinister, horrible! Five 
years of it, just think, five years of hell!” 

What was Alice going to do? 

Betty watched her silently as she sealed 
up the note in an envelope, writing a few 
words on the outside. Then the little 
package was laid away in the safe that 
stood in the corner. 

As she turned the lock, Miss Van Orken 
said in her usual voice, ‘‘ There it will 
stay as long as you remember your obli- 
gations and fulfil the duty that lies near- 
est. If you forget, Betty, I shall show this 
note to your husband.’’ 

‘* Then he’ll kill me! ”’ 

‘* Most likely he will,’’ Miss Van Orken 
replied, in acommonplace tone. ‘‘ Indeed, 
I haven’t the least doubt of it.’’ 

Bravely she related the little history to 
Thedford Prince, in the spacious dining 
room, now full of warmth and light and 
life. It was about four o’clock in the after- 
noon as they sat down to an impromptu 
collation, ordered by the host in honor of 
the prodigal’s return. The fatted calf 
she could dispense with, Betty said, but 
the ring she insisted upon, topaz or sap- 
phire, something poetic. 

The storm had lifted, and floods of sun- 
shine now illumined the massive silver, 
the delicate glass, and the curious armor 
upon the wall. 

It was late after the play, Alice ex- 
plained ; and knowing her husband’s in- 
tended absence, Betty had decided to 
spend the night with her. But rain fell 
in torrents, so they sought nearer shelter, 
Belle Deccan’s house, placed perpetually 
at her own disposal for just such occa- 
sions. Timmy Barton suggested it. He 
let them in with his latch key. 

‘“‘And here we are!’’ cried the now 
radiant Betty. 

‘«T always feel so safe about her when 
she’s with you,’’ answered Thedford, 
turning to Miss Van Orken, witha sud- 
den flashing smile that transfigured his 
dark and handsome face, lifting for an 
instant the sadness of its shadows. His 
eyes fell upon the flowers. 

‘‘ What beautiful yellow roses! They 
remind me of something—something past 
and dear. My mother, perhaps, for she 


dwells ever in my memory with all things‘ 


beautiful and sweet.” 
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MY FAVORITE NOVELIST 
AND HIS BEST BOOK.’ 


BY S.R.CROCKETT. 


The author of “The Raiders” asserts Scott’s claims to primacy in the ranks of 
ing” as his favorite novel, and avows himself a “ humble 
and loyal clansman” of the Wizard of the North. 
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F you wish to localize a Scot, ask him 

which is the most beautiful county 

in Scotland. He will immediately tell 

you the name of his own. If you ask 

him further to nominate that which 

stands next in his good opinion, he will 
say ‘‘ Perthshire !”’ 

So runs the legend, zealously fomented 
by the children of Strath Tay. 

But the framer of this excellent jest 
reckoned without the natives of the county 
of Wigton and the Stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright. For if you ask one of the former 
his favorite county he will say Wigton, 
but if you proceed to demand his second 
favorite he will say, ‘‘I dinna think there 
is muckle to beat the Stewartry !’’ Inlike 
manner his neighbor from across the Cree 
will reciprocate the compliment by mani- 
festing a secondary preference for ‘‘ the 
Shire.’’ The reason for this alliance is, 
that these two, Stewartry and Shire to- 
gether, make up the wild, wide, ancient 
province of Galloway. And to the Gallo- 
way man there is nothing like Kirkcud- 
bright—except perhaps Wigton. It was 
a Galloway man who, being asked to 
name the finest road in the world, said, 
‘The road from Gatehouse to Creetown,’’ 
and when asked for that which in his 
opinion came next replied, ‘‘The road 
from Creetown to Gatehouse.’’ 

And I beg in this place to state that, 
with some knowledge of the shoreward 
highways of three continents, I entirely 
agree with him. 


And now as to Scott’s connection with 
the Free Province. ‘‘ Guy Mannering,’’ 
Scott’s one Galloway novel, may not be 
his best. But I will make bold to say 
that I like it best, perhaps because it 
concerns the Solway shore. 


II. 


Scott was once within the bounds of 
Galloway—that is, probably so. He had 
early in his legal career undertaken to de- 
fend a certain parish minister of Girthon, 
a sort of unwashed jovial Ishmael of 
the cloth, from a charge of scandal. It is 
possible, nay likely enough, that on this 
occasion Scott journeyed from Dumfries 
to Kirkcudbright, and from thence on over 
the hill to Girthon, to see the man whose 
hand was against every man, and to ‘‘ pre- 
cognosce ’’ any witnesses who by hook or 
crook might be willing to bear such 
testimony as would lighten the minister’s 
burden of shame. 

And though there is little of what is now 
denominated ‘‘local color’’ in the book, 
we can see that the landscapes of ‘‘ Guy 
Mannering,’’ sketched in with Scott’s 
invariable freedom of treatment and staid 
conventionality of language when describ- 
ing natural objects, are such as he would 
pass through on a coastwise journey from 
Dumfries to that Gate-House-of-the-Fleet 
near which dwelt the jovial clerical prodi- 
gal. 
The tall cliffs of Ellangowan, the caves 
of Dirk Hatteraick, the broad expanse and 
rushing tides of Solway, now glittering 
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with multitudes of tiny wavelets, anon 
dark and angry under the overhanging 
cloud of night, are all on the line of 
Scott’s progress Girthonwards. 

The author of ‘‘ Waverley ’’ may have 
recalled these scenes of his youth and in- 
woven them into the rush of his plot as a 
fit and sufficient background for his story. 
Or, on the other hand, he may simply have 
seized on the local customs and charac- 
teristic Galloway names with which Mr. 
Joseph Train supplied him in such abun- 
dance, and by the aid of a map before him, 
and his own broad based, cliff fronted 
Scottish brain conning it, he may have 
invented the scenery as easily as he did 
the incidents. He was quite capable of 
the latter not very uncommon or surpris- 
ing feat. 

It is to me one of the triumphs of my 
favorite story that Scott has brought out 
the wild, untamable character of the Gal- 
loway people solely from a knowledge of 
their traditions, and with such stray 
lights upon local habits and customs as he 
could glean from the reports of his re- 
searcher, Train, the worthy exciseman of 
Castle Douglas. 

It gives us as we read, a most whole- 
some and penitential sense of limitation 
and unworthiness to find that Scott was 
able to divine, without any local knowl- 
edge or habitude, depths and delicacies 
which come to most of us only after years 
of closest observation, added to the free- 
dom of our countryside’s especial mys- 
teries which comes to us with our birth- 
right. 

Nevertheless, the romancer was remark- 
ably well served by Joseph Train, and his 
letters and journals are full of his grati- 
tude, which, however, he was also able to 
express in ways more substantial. 

I have seldom had a more complete 
sense of the sweep and inclusion of the 
Ten Commandments than when first I 
heard of those volumes on volumes of 
Train’s communications, all written out 
in the neat, clear cursive of the Galloway 
exciseman, cloistered in intact virginity 
upon the shelves of the library at Abbots- 
ford. I am not allowed by the law, nor 
yet qualified by an imperfect education, 
to steal them. What is more unfair, I 


am forbidden by the Tenth Command- 
ment even to covet then. 
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‘‘Guy Mannering’’ is not only my 
favorite of Scott’s novels. It is also the 
novel into which, on the testimony of his 
son-in-law Lockhart, he put most of his 
own personality. 

‘‘ Walter need not trouble to deny the 
authorship of ‘Waverley’ now,’’ con- 
fided some of his friends one to the other, 
after the appearance of the three slim vol- 
umes of the second romance of the Great 
Unknown, ‘‘ for in Colonel Mannering he 
has just drawn his own portrait to the 
life.’’ 

And what a rich, variously hued, and 
contrasted gallery of character Scott has 
drawn in these brilliant pages. Here we 
have Meg Merrilies, that terrible ‘‘ randy 
wife,’’ whose prototype the author had 
often heard of as a boy about Yethom and 
upon the hills of Cheviot ; Sampson, that 
‘prodigious ’’ dominie ; Dirk Hatteraick, 
Scott’s most convincing villain ; Glossin, 
the bad lawyer, skilled chiefly in the Iago 
art of insinuation; and, best and most 
sound hearted of all, fragrant of the hills 
and hopes, Dandie Dinmont, with his 
heather bred honesty and his belief in a 
fair field and no favor either with the 
natural armory of man, or with the subt- 
ler and more dangerous weapons of the 
law. 

And all these imagined, written, and 
finished within six weeks ! 

Weare often told by this and that sapient 
critic how that once in two or three years 
is as often as a romancer of any self re- 
spect ought to deliver himself of his 
weighty message. But for me I hold, 
with Scott, that what is hard to write will 
be equally hard to read. And that when 
even the mountains are long in bringing 
forth, the result is apt to be of the pro- 
verbial dimensions. 

‘‘Six weeks about Christmas,’’ says 
the chronicler, and the great work was 
finished, to the shame of the plodder and 
the patchworker. 
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Nor do I think that ten years could 
have improved it. Scott, like Shakspere, 
never blotted out a line, nor do I, for one, 
wish that either of them had blotted a 
thousand. For in that case, instead of 
thirty seven (is it not?) plays, we might 


















































only have had a paltry half a dozen, and 
instead of the twenty four novels, no 
more than the original three mentioned 
in the preface to ‘‘ Rob Roy.’”’ 

Not that a man ought ever to do less 
than his best, but in my opinion a creator 
will always do the worthiest work when 
he gives his imagination the airy rein, 
and sets his spurs deep in the flank of 
Pegasus. 

Some one took Scott to task because he 
so often sacrificed the symmetry of his 
plot to the scenes in which he developed 
the character of his byproducts—the 
characteristic Dandie Dinmonits and 
Dominie Sampsons of his genius. Scott 
listened, and shook his head. ‘‘It may 
be very true,’’ he modestly replied, ‘‘ but 
whenever Dandie or the Bazlie take the 
words out of my mouth, I hae the sense 
to let them say their say without hindrance 
of mine.’’ 

Who can remember the names of Scott’s 
heroes, or, save and except the immortal 
Di, and (perhaps) /ulia Mannering, who 
cares a straw about his heroines? Who 
is concerned about the working out of his 
plots, the dovetailing and carpentering 
of his masterpieces? Not Scott himself, 
certainly, who never had the least idea 
when he turned the page what was to be 
written on the next smoothly legal 
surface. 

But the Baron Bradwardine, and his 
girdling clachan, who can forget? Or 
Meg Merrilies and the Kame of Ellan- 
gowan,; or, in that neglected story of 
‘‘Red Gauntlet,’’ Steente and his journey 
to hades to get that fatal receipt for his 
rent ? 

Ah, these ‘‘ six weeks about Christ- 
mas ’’ in which was written ‘‘Guy Man- 
nering’’! How happy must not ‘‘ the 
sherra’’ have been then—his future as- 
sured, his bairns growing up about him, 
new and golden horizons opening out be- 
fore him. Truly in these weeks, ‘‘let the 
snow ‘onding,’ the frost bite,’’ still for 
him it was summer in the land. Byron 
might have beaten him at the poetry. 
The erratic young genius was welcome 
to the victory. . ‘‘ Well,’’ so he said, 
with the brave good nature which brings 
the water to the eyes, ‘‘we will e’en 
hae to try something else! ’’ 

And that something else which he 
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tried included ‘‘Waverley’’ and ‘‘ Guy 
Mannering.’’ 


IV. 


One of my most treasured souvenirs of 
bygone days of journalism consists in a 
library of reviews, and extracts indexed 
and arranged from old magazines, quar- 
terlies, and newspapers, showing how 
nearly every great work of the century 
was received at the time of its publica- 
tion. Of these two hundred volumes 
some six are devoted to Scott, and it is 
cheering to mark the envy, malice, and 
all uncharitableness excited in the aver- 
age reviewing mind of the period by the 
rapid succession of the great novels as 
they flowed from the press with a vivacity 
which carried all before it, and with a 
popularity intensely galling to the less 
successful. 

We are assured again and again by the 
most sapient authorities that the author 
of ‘‘Waverley’’ is ‘‘singularly over- 
rated.’’ The success of his works ‘‘ shows 
the low state of the public taste, which 
can be tickled by such vulgar straws.’’ 
He writes ‘‘ not to elevate or improve, but 
solely for money, and especially and par- 
ticularly in order to keep employed 
Ballantyne’s hundred black printer men 
in Coul’s Close.” 

The materials of his romances ‘‘are 
slight and flimsy.’’ The ‘‘ whole thing is 
overdone.’’ The Hxaminer and the Zdin- 
burgh agree as to the ‘‘ weak and ineffec- 
tive descriptions,’’ the ‘‘slovenly pro- 
duction,’’ the ‘‘ bungling commence- 
ment,’’ the ‘foolish finale.’’ ‘‘ Each 
book,’’ says a certain mighty critic of 
the time, ‘‘ grows more and more into a 
mere chronicle of bombast and small beer. ’’ 

The author himself varies according to 
the point of view between ‘‘ an apostle of 
meretricious glitter ’’ and ‘‘a furious and 
half savage partisan.’’ 

And so on through some six thousand 
pages composed in about equal parts of 
quotation and abuse. 

Even so did the playcobblers of a yet 
more golden time abuse Shakspere—a 
‘*tiger’s heart,’’ a ‘‘Shakescene,’’ a ‘‘ bot- 
cher of other men’s ideas.’’ Even so 
more recently did a great quarterly mag- 
azine recommend Robert Browning for 
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admission to a madhouse, and Jeffrey the 
Great in the Edinburgh declare that the 
poems of Mr. William Wordsworth 
‘* would not do.”’ 

There is hardly any more consolatory 
reading in the round world than these 
two hundred volumes of criticism dead 
and damned. For these diatribes con- 
demn for the most part without measure 
the books which men and women still 
read, which you find to this day on every 
bookstall. But the critics who believed 
that they had annihilated them—where 
are they? Ah, where are ‘‘the snows of 
yesteryear ’’? 

Once only in my life did I see a col- 
lection of the critical essays of Francis 
Jeffrey, but it was spending its latter 
days in extreme privacy and retirement. 
Half its leaves were gone—and the rest 
soon to follow—unwept, unhonored, and 
unsung. Wordsworth was avenged. 
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Scotsmen are popularly supposed to 
credit themselves with the possession of 
all the virtues worth having. This 
opinion is not always subscribed to as it 
deserves by those of other nationalities. 
But, certain excellencies of commercial 
forethought excepted, all the world con- 
cedes these to Scott without a dissenting 
voice. He was the only man, it has been 
well said, whose friends thought as much 
of him in the height of his prosperity as 
they had done in the days when he was 
no more than the rambling scatterwit 
young advocate. 

‘‘T have never knowingly done any one 
an ill turn, nor yet when I had a fair op- 
portunity refused any man a good turn,”’ 
Scott was able to say to his children when 
he supposed himself a-dying. And so it 
is written in his biography, and none has 
ever gainsaid the assertion. 

And that when it comes to my turn, I 
would rather be able truthfully to say so 
much, than, were it possible, even to fall 
heir to his wizard’s mantle of romance. 

Sober, grave, humorous even in the 
midst of intense physical suffering—amid 
all the shocks of life Scott remained calm, 
serene, avove all things indomitable—a 
Christian stoic, in whom the Roman 
virtue was joined to a sweet and reason- 
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able humanity peculiarly his own. Wit- 
ness his letters to his son. Read his 
fatherly advice—sometimes baring his 
own past, and as it were standing with 
bowed head before his son, humiliated 
and remorseful, that at least the young 
man may not go unwarned. In some 
moods I can read Chesterfield’s cynical 
paternal counselings, but at other times, 
and especially when fresh from Scott, I 
ami inclined to send the peer flying across 
the room. Worldly wise he was, and yet 
somehow unworldly, keenly alive (no 
man more so) to position and the social 
dignities, yet with his feet planted, as 
Carlyle would have said, on the Eternities. 
If not the greatest kind of a man, certainly 
the best. ; 

More than any of the great whom it has 
not been given me to see, Sir Walter Scott 
draws my heart. 

I would liefer have known Walter Scott 
than Shakspere. Rather had I been a 
doorkeeper at Abbotsford or Ashestiel, or 
sat like Willie Laidlaw with obedient 
quill, while the swiftly changing, dra- 
matic voice rolled forth the marvelous 
stories scene by scene, than write—well, 
all that a young man hopes to write. 

I have a certain friend—no man has a 
better—who, like Pharaoh, dreamed a 
dream. It seemed that he was coming 
by the gate at Abbotsford when he met 
Sir Walter, hirpling forth upon his stick 
and looking up at the unfinished masonry. 
The wizard seemed sadly oppressed and 
distrait. At last my friend mustered up 
courage to ask him the reason. Sir 
Walter told him that the silver cord was 
loosening—that the pitcher had been too 
often to the fountain—and (alas now for 
those ‘‘ six weeks about Christmas ’’ when 
‘‘Guy Mannering ’’ was written), he could 
not finish the book he had in hand. 

‘« Will you help me?’’ said the master. 

Well might my friend’s heart beat fast, 
well might he say, ‘‘Thy servant is not 
sufficient for these things !”’ 

Yet in a trice he found himself within, 
and seated at the ‘‘sore tashed ’’ velvet 
of the mahogany desk. And lo! (so it 
was in the dream) the words flowed like 
water from a full fount, while Sir Walter 
sat at his elbow and chorused applause as 
page after page fell from the hand of the 
ready writer. 








THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE ROSE. 


Thrice happy friend of mine! Rich 
dreamer of dreams! Much would I give 
for such a vision. But though I have 
charmed never so wisely, the Brownies 
will not work so featly for me. Often 
indeed I carry matters worthy and un- 
worthy to the borderland of sleep, and re- 
hearse them 


Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream. 


But to speak as man to man with the 
Laird of Abbotsford is not, sleeping or 
waking, withinmy ken. Yet I, too, have 
dreamed more than once that I lay prone 
on a sunny braeface and saw him come 
forth with Maida and all the tatterde- 
malion pack at his heels. I have seen 
him stop and chide. I have even been 
near enough to catch his kindly ‘‘ Fair 
guid day ’’ to the sonsy goodwife at the 
first door of the clachan. 

And that, alas! is all that I shall see or 
hear of the master till the sough of life’s 
stream grows faint, even as Tweed ceased 
on his own dying ear that September 
afternoon when, in the presence of his 
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children, Sir Walter Scott breathed his 
last. I have always thought the sen- 
tence in which Lockhart brings the life 
story of his father in law to an end one 
of the most touching in literature, and 
even before Mr. Andrew Lang’s finely 
sympathetic life of him, it went far to dis- 
prove to my mind the received idea of 
Lockhart as a cold and captious cynic. 
‘‘It was a beautiful day ’’—thus he ends 
his long heroic tale—‘‘ so warm that every 
window was wide open+—and so perfectly 
still that the sound of all others-most de- 
licious to his ear, the gentle ripple of the 
Tweed over its pebbles, was distinctly 
audible as we knelt round the bed, and his 
eldest son kissed and closed his eyes.’’ 

Walter Scott’s faults—let another than 
Icon them and set them ina book. I 
am too humble and loyal a clansman of 
his to do more than subscribe my alle- 
giance to ‘‘ the Master—right or wrong !’’ 
And I still cheat myself with the thought 
that some day I may chance to write a 
book which he, who found good in every- 
thing, might perhaps have read with a 
kindly smile and a tolerant eye. 


S. R. Crockett. 


THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE ROSE. 


A NIGHTINGALE bent to a crimson rose, 


And, whispering low in her ear, 
Made her blush as red as the light that glows 
In the east when the day is near. 


Then back upon a bough he sprang, 





And sweet and clear was the song he sang, 

And higher and higher the love notes rang, 
‘Till all the: world could hear ; 

Then trilled as low as the winds that blow 
In the midday of the year. 


For he sang of love that cannot die, 
This minstrel of the air ; 
Love tuned the notes of his melody, 
And furnished a sonnet rare. 
For love will live when the world is dead, 
And lowly lies each maiden’s head ; 
But never a word of this he said, 
As he sang without a care. 
But he sang of the now from the swinging bough, 
Of the now; and his lady fair. 
R. H. Beck. 
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V—GEORGE ROMNEY. 


The gifted Georgian painter whose fame, long overshadowed by that of his great 
contemporary, Sir Joshua Reynolds, has had a remarkable revival in our own day— 
Romney’s life and work, and his favorite model, the celebrated Lady Hamilton. 








LTHOUGH George Romney was the 
contemporary of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and painted almost, if not quite, 
as many of the great of the earth as the 
famous first president of the Royal Acad- 
emy, his work was comparatively un- 
known until just fifty years ago, when 
the gift of the Vernon collection to the 
English nation brought the rare beauty 
of his work to general notice. 

It was not until 1871 that any canvas 
of Romney’s hung upon the walls of the 
Royal Academy ; but it was only neces- 
sary to see one of Romney’s beautiful 
portraits for the public to ask to see more, 
and year by year they were brought for- 
ward at exhibitions until his name has 
come to be ranked, even among the people 
to whom a name is all, and who have no 
artistic perceptions of their own, with 
the greatest portrait painters. 

The comparative eclipse of Romney’s 
fame was due to the fact that he wasa 
very poor business man, and had abso- 
lutely no care for public recognition, and 
no idea of its value. He would not send 
his work to exhibitions ; part of the time 
he would not even sign his pictures, and 
there are doubtless in many English 
houses works by this great painter which 
are unnoticed and unvalued. This is all 
the more peculiar, inasmuch as in their 
own day Romney and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds were rivals, and disputed the title 
to fashion. But the fact that Romney 
never exhibited kept the royal family 
away from him, and he had none of the 
tact and knowledge of the world which 
made Sir Joshua accepted everywhere 
both as a painter and as a man of social 
eminence. Reynolds had a thorough 


knowledge of the value of judicious 
advertisement, while Romney’s private 
life was almost unknown. 





Romney’s father was a small farmer 
and cabinet maker in Dalton, on the 
coast of Cumberland, and the boy George, 
born there on the 15th of December, 1734, 
was expected to follow in his father’s 
footsteps. As soon as he could hold the 
carving tools, he began to make fiddles 
for himself and his young friends, carv- 
ing some of them so quaintly, and Suc- 
ceeding in making such a pleasant tone, 
that they are still preserved and valued. 

It is interesting to know that Romney’s 
attention was first directed toward draw- 
ing by an illustrated monthly magazine 
which was taken by one of his father’s 
workmen. They were very crude en- 
gravings which the lad admired and 
copied over and over, but they served to 
show him that there was such an art. 
Some of these drawings fell into the hands 
of a Mr. Lewthwaite, who took the 
trouble to go to the boy’s father and tell 
him that his son’s talent for drawing 
should be cultivated. It was just at this 
time that a good natured woman named 
Gardiner asked him to draw her portrait. 
The result pleased her so much, and filled 
Romney’s parents with such pride, that 
they bound him as an apprentice to a 
traveling painter named Steele. 

Steele was a cheap, showy fellow, who 
really had had good training, and who 
might have been an accomplished artist 
had he been a man of principle or applica- 
tion. At first he made Romney into a 
drudge, giving him only the color grind- 
ing and canvas preparing to do; but this 
very work was the best that could have 
cometothe boy. He learned every trick of 
color and combinations of color, and from 
the very first his pictures had a clear, 
beautiful sweetness of tone which time 
has proven lasting. 

In this position young Romney made 
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MISS CLOSE. 
From the painting George Romney—Copyrighted, 1895, by the British Art Publishers Union, New York. 
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“ ARIADNE”’ (LADY HAMILTON). 


From an engraving by H. T. Greenhead after the painting by George Romney. 


nq acquaintances which could be of any 
advantage to him. He fell in love with 
a servant named Mary Abbot, and when 
he was barely twenty two he married her. 
As he was still an apprentice, earning no 
wages, he was compelled to join his mas- 
ter on his wanderings and leave his 
young bride behind. 

After his apprenticeship was over, he 


returned to Kendal, where his wife lived, 
and set himself up in business as a por- 
trait painter, taking his younger brother 
as an assistant. His first picture was a 
sign for the Kendal post office, showing a 
hand holding a letter, which swung over 
the door for many a year. But it was 
not long before he found a patron in Mr. 
Walter Strickland, who not only sat for 
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his portrait, but gave Romney the best 
sort of lessons by allowing him to study 
and copy the fine old family portraits that 
hung in his own gallery. After this the 
country people began to bring in orders ; 
but two guineas was considered a good 
price for one of young Romney’s portraits, 
and he was not making 
money fast enough. Some- 
where he had found some old 
Dutch prints, which he copied 
in oil, and composed other 
pictures in a similar style un- 
til he haga gallery. Hethen 
exhibited them in the Kendal 
town hall for a week, and 
raffled them off to ticket hold- 
ers. Some of these pictures 
are still to be found, with 
direct histories from that day. 
Several of them are known as 
the ‘‘ Shandian pieces, ’’ being 
illustrations from Laurence 
Sterne’s famous book. 

Romney had met Sterne 
while serving his apprentice- 
ship with Steele, and the 
author of ‘‘Tristram Shandy,”’ 
who was then vicar of Sutton, 
near York, took a great fancy 
to the young painter and his 
work, and probably suggested 
these illustrations, which 
were conceived with comic 
force. One of them represents 
Dr. Slop, splashed with dirt, ushered into 
Obadiah’s parlor, where Walter Shandy 
and 7odby were talking. Sterne is said to 
have taken the character of Dr. Slop 
from a local celebrity named Dr. Burton, 
and it is probable that Romney’s picture 
is an actual portrait of this man. 

Romney had sent one painting to Lon- 
don, where it had been favorably received, 
and with this encouragement, after five 
years in Kendal, he set off for the capital, 
to find richer patrons than Westmoreland 
afforded. It has been said by the slan- 
derers that it was his deliberate intention 
to abandon his family, but this is ren- 
dered improbable by the fact that he con- 
tinually wrote to his wife in the most 
affectionate way. He did leave her in 
Kendal with two little children—one of 
whom, a daughter, died shortly after- 
wards. It is altogether likely that he 
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discovered that his wife would not be 
happy in London, and that her homely 
ways would bea tremendous disadvantage 
to his career. He has left a portrait of 
her at about twenty five. She looks like 
an ordinary English servant, with a dis- 
satisfied countenance. 





GEORGE ROMNEY. 


Romney soon engaged the attention of 
the London artists by a large painting of 
‘*The Death of Wolfe,’’ and orders began 
tocomein. Each year taught him some- 
thing new, and his chief desire now was 
to study the works of the foreign artists. 
He went to France, and was lucky enough 
to make the acquaintance of Joseph Ver- 
net. Vernet, the founder of the famous 
family of painters, was at work on some 
commissions for Louis XV, and gave 
Romney access to the Orleans gallery, 
where he spent his entire holiday. 

On his return to London he made the 
acquaintance of Richard Cumberland, 
son of the Bishop of Clonfert. Cumber- 
land was a man of great taste and dis- 
crimination, and did much to help Rom- 
ney. Hespoke of the artist, at this time, 
as being ‘‘shy, private, studious, and 
contemplative, conscious of all the disad- 
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vantages of a stinted education, of aspen 
nerves that every breath could ruffle, at 
once in art the rival and in nature the 
very contrast of Sir Joshua. A man of 
few wants, strict economy, and with no 


before he could bestow half an hour’s 
pains upon their petticoats, that his 
unsalable stock was immense; whilst 
with a little more regularity and decision 
he would have more than doubled his for- 





‘*‘LADY HAMILTON AS A YOUNG GIRL.”’ 
From the painting by George Romney—Copyrighted, 1895, by the British Art Publishers Union, New York. 


dislike to money, he had opportunities 
enough to enrich him even to satiety ; 
but he was at once so eager to begin and 
so slow to finish his portraits that he was 
forever disappointed of receiving pay- 
ments for them by the casualties and 
revolutions in the families they were de- 
signed for. So many of his sitters were 
killed off, so many favorite ladies were 
dismissed, so many fond wives divorced, 


tune, and escaped an infinity of petty 
troubles that disturbed the temper.”’ 
Cumberland wrote poems about his 
friend which added to the reputation of 
both. Romney did a great many fancy 
pictures, about this time, for want of sit- 
ters, and painted a number of actresses. 
His ‘‘ Mirth ” and ‘‘ Melancholy ”’ belong 
to this period. In March, 1773, he was 
able to realize his dream of going to 
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MISS MARTINDALE. 





From an engraving by R. Josey after the painting by George Romney. 


Rome and Venice, where he spent two 
happy years and made many acquaint- 
ances, learning a thousand new views 
of his art. 

Even at the height of his career Rom- 
ney’s prices were still small. For a head, 
his usual charge was thirty five guineas, 
and he never received more than a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds for the largest of 
his canvases. Not long ago, the Earl of 
Cathcart refused sixty thousand dollars 


for a Romney portrait of the Countess of 
Mansfield. 

He painted many ladies as allegorical 
subjects, one of the accompanying engray- 
ings showing the Viscountess Clifden and 
Lady Elizabeth Spencer, afterward Coun- 
tess of Pembroke, as ‘‘ Beauty and the 
Arts.’’ The latter was a reigning beauty. 
Walpole wrote of her: ‘‘ Lady Pembroke 
alone, at the head of the countesses, was 
the picture of majestic modesty.”’ 
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It was in 1782 that Romney met Emma _ that she never left Greville’s protection 
Hart, who was to become Lady Hamilton. until he sent her to his uncle, Sir William 
It has been said that he saw her at a Hamilton, whose wife she became eventu- 





‘“THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER.”’ 


From the painting by George Romney. 


house where she was a servant, and, ally. She was marvelously beautiful, 
struck by her beauty, asked to paint her. and while she was with Greville he would 
The truth is that Charles Greville, son of allow her few distractions. One of these 
Lord Brooke, brought her to Romney, and was having her portrait painted. Romney 
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‘“NATURE’”’ (LADY HAMILTON). 
From the painting by George Romney. 


first depicted her as ‘‘ Nature,’’ with a 
little dog in her arms, and this portrait 
was followed by many others, though it 
is a mistake to suppose that all the pic- 
tures which now bear the name of Lady 
Hamilton were painted from her. In 
every case she sat only for the head, the 
rest of the figure being painted from some 
other model. It has been stated that she 
became Romney’s mistress, as well as the 


favorite theme of his brush; but though 
the allegation found many believers, both 
during the painter's life and since his 
death, it may be said positively that it 
had no basis in fact. 

Toward the end of his career Romney’s 
brain failed him, and he was obliged to 
give up work. Then he went back to 
his wife in Kendal, where he ended his 
days. He died at sixty eight. 


























THE CHRISTIAN.’ 


BY HALL CAINE. 


Mr. Caine is one of the strongest writers of the day, and “The Christian ” is 
the strongest story he has ever written—stronger than “ ‘The Manxman,” stronger 
than “The Deemster.” It is designed by its author to be a dramatic picture of 
what he regards as the great intellectual movement of our time in England and 
in America—the movement toward Christian socialism. 









































SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


JOHN STORM is the only son of Lord Storm, and nephew of the Earl of Erin, prime minister of 
England. The two noblemen are estranged through jealousy, both having loved John’s mother. 
Lord Storm settles in a lonely house in the Isle of Man, where he brings up his son for public life, 
and is bitterly disappointed when the young man decides to enter the church, and obtains a curacy 
in London. Glory Quayle, an orphan, the granddaughter of old Parson Quayle of Glenfaba, travels to 
London in John Storm’s charge, to become a hospital nurse. Her associations at the hospital cause 
much anxiety to the young clergyman, who has known her since her childhood. Polly Love, a 
fellow nurse, comes to grief through Lord Robert Ure, whose friend Drake proves to have been 
Glory’s playmate years ago. The directors dismiss Polly, but ignore Lord Robert’s complicity, in 
spite of John Storm’s emphatic protest. Distressed at his apparent inability to accomplish any 
good in the environment in which he finds himself, Storm resigns and enters a brotherhood known 
as the Society of the Gethsemane. 

On learning of John Storm’s withdrawal from the world, Glory breaks the hospital rules in a 
fruitless attempt to see him, and is dismissed. Determined to earn her own living, she remains in 
London, and endeavors to get a footing on the stage. She finds the struggle a hard one, and en- 
counters many rebuffs and humiliations. Finally Carl Koenig, an organist, recognizes her talent, 
takes her to his home, and with the assistance of Drake arranges for her appearance, under the name 
of ‘‘Gloria,’”’ at a prominent music hall, where she creates something of a furore. 

Meanwhile John Storm has failed to find peace of mind in his retreat, and leaves the brother- 
hood. Finding a temporary home with Mrs. Callender, a rich and charitable Scotchwoman who 
knew him as a curate, almost his first thought is for Glory Quayle. Learning that she has left the 
hospital, he seeks out Drake, to inquire for her, but the latter refuses to give him any information. 
Undaunted, John Storm learns her whereabouts by writing to Glenfaba. Glory is overjoyed to see 
him again, and they spend the following day together in the country, where she narrates all her 
experiences since he entered the monastery. He demands that she shall give up her profession, 
but she indignantly refuses. When John Storm reaches his home that evening he learns that Lord 
Robert Ure has just wedded Mercy Mackray, an American heiress, and that Polly Love has com- 
mitted suicide in the church during the ceremony. 





XLVI. and then she had to remember where she 

had left off. She could feel that beating 

LORY sang that night with extra- against her breast still and even smell the 

ordinary vivacity and charm, and violets that grew by the pool. He had 

was called back again and again. Going told her to give up everything, and when 

home in the cab, she tried to live through at length this occurred to her as a separate 

the day afresh, every step, every act,every idea there was an exquisite thrill in the 

word, down to that triumphant ‘‘/ will.’’ thought that perhaps some day she would 

Her thoughts swayed as with the swaying annihilate herself and all her ambitions 
ofthe hansom, but sometimes the thunder- and—‘‘ who knows what then? ’”’ 

ous applause of the audience broke in, This mood lasted until Monday morn- 

*Copyright, 1897, by Hall Caine.— This story began in the November, 1896, number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 
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ing. She was sitting in her room dressing 
very slowly, and smiling at herself in the 
glass, when the Cockney maid came in 
with a newspaper which her master had 
sent up on account of a long report of the 
wedding. There were two long columns 
of the event of Saturday, and she read it 
in snatches between moments when other 
remembrances of that day stole in. 


The church of All Saints was crowded by a 
fashionable congregation, among whom were 
many notable persons in the world of politics 
and society, including the father of the bride- 
groom, the Marquis of Shetland. An arch of 
palms crossed the nave at the entrance to the 
chancel, and festoons of rare flowers were sus- 
pended from the rails of the handsome screen. 
The altar and the table of the commandments 
were almost obscured by the wreaths of exotics 
that hung over them and the columns of the 
colonnade, the font, and offertory boxes were 
similarly buried in rich and lovely blossoms. 

Thanks to an informal rehearsal some days be- 
fore, the ceremony went off without a hitch. 
The officiating clergy were the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Wealthy, D.D., assisted by the Rev. Josiah 
Golightly and other members of the numerous 
staff of All Saints’. The service, which was full 
choral, was under the able direction of the well 
known organist and choirmaster, Mr. Carl Koe- 
nig, F.R.C.O., and the choir consisted of twenty 
adult and forty boy voices. On the arrival of the 
bride a procession was formed at the west en- 
trance and proceeded up to the chancel, singing 
‘The voice that breath’d o’er Eden.” 


‘‘Poor Polly!’’ thought Glory. 


The bride wore a duchess satin gown, trimmed 
with chiffon and Brussels lace, and having a long 
train hung from the shoulders. Her tulle veil 
was fastened with a ruby brooch of twenty carats, 
and with sprays of real orange blossom sent 
specially from the Riviera; and her necklace 
consisted of a rope of graduated pearls fully a 
yard long, and understood to have belonged to 
the jewel case of Catherine of Russia. She 
carried a bouquet of flowers (the gift of the 
bridegroom) brought from Florida, the American 


home of her family. The bride’s mother wore—— 


The bridesmaids were dressed—— 
Mr. Horatio Drake acted as best man—— 


Glory drew her breath as with a spasm, 
and threw down the newspaper. How 
blind she had been, how vain, how foolish ! 
She had told John Storm that Drake was 


_ only a good friend to her, meaning him 


to understand that thus far she allowed 
him to go and no farther. But there was 
a whole realm of his life into which he 
did not ask her to enter. The ‘‘ notable 
persons in politics and society,’’ ‘‘the 
bridesmaids,’’ these made up his real 
sphere, his serious scene. Other women 
were his friends, companions, equals, in- 


timates, and when he stood in the eye of 
the world it was they who stood beside 
him. And she? She was his hobby. 
He came to her in his off hours. She 
filled up the under side of his life. 

With a crushing sense of humiliation © 
she was folding up the newspaper to send 
it down stairs, when her eye was arrested 
by a paragraph in small type in the corner 
headed ‘‘ Shocking occurrence at a fash- 
ionable marriage. ’’ 

‘*Oh, good gracious!’’ A glance had 
shown her what it was. It was a report 
of Polly’s suicide. 


At a fashionable marriage at a West End 
church on Saturday (no names) a young woman 
who had been sitting in the nave was seen to 
rise and attempt to step into the aisle, as if with 
the intention of crushing her way out, when she 
fell back in convulsions, and on being removed 
was found to be dead. Happily the attention of 
the congregation was at the moment directed 
to the bride and bridegroom, who were return- 
ing from the vestry with the bridal party behind 
them, and thus the painful incident made no 
sensation among the crowded congregation. 
The body was removed to the mortuary, and 
from subsequent inquiries it transpired that 
death had been due to poison, self administered, 
and that the deceased was Elizabeth Anne Love 
(24), of no occupation, but formerly a nurse—a 
circumstance which had enabled her to procure 
half a grain of liguor strychnige on her own 
signature at a chemist’s where she had been 
known. 


‘““OGod! OGod!’’ Glory understood 
everything now. ‘‘‘I’ve a great mind 
to go to All Saints’ and shame them.’ 
‘Oh, it isn’t the police I’m afraid of.’ ” 
Polly’s purpose was clear. She had in- 
tended to fall dead at the feet of the bride 
and bridegroom, and make them walk over 
her body. Poor, foolish, ineffectual Polly ! 
Her very ghost must be ashamed of the 
failure of her revenge. Not a ripple of 
sensation on Saturday, and this morn- 
ing only a few obscure lines in little 
letters ! 

Oh, it was hideous! The poor thing’s 
vengeance was theatrical and paltry, but 
what of the man, wherever he was? 
What did he think of himself now, with 
his millions and his murder? Yes, his 
murder, for what else was it? 

An hour later Glory was ringing the 
bell of a little house in St. John’s Wood 
whereof the upper blinds were drawn. 
The grating of the garden door slid back, 
and an untidy head looked out. 

















‘Well, ma’am? ”’ 

‘‘ Don’t you remember me, Liza? ’’ 

‘‘Lawd, yes, miss!” and the door was 
opened ; ‘‘ but I was afeared you were one 
o’ them reportin’ people, and my orders 
is not to answer no questions.’’ 

‘Has he been here, then ?”’ 

‘Bless ye, no, miss! He’s on his way 
to the Continents. But his friend has, and 
he’s settled everything handsome—I will 
say that for the gentleman.”’ 

Glory felt her gall rising as she passed 
into the house ; there was something de- 
grading, almost disreputable, even in the 
loyalty of Drake’s friendship. 

‘‘Fancy Liza not knowing you, miss, 
and me at the moosic ’all a Tuesday 
night! I ’ope you’ll excuse the liberty, 
but I did laugh, and I won’t say but I 
shed a few tears, too. Arranged? Yes, 
the jury and the coroner and everything. 
It’s to be at twelve o’clock, so you may 
think I’ve ’ad my ’ands full. But you’ll 
want to look at ’er, pore thing! Go up, 
miss, and mind yer ’ead; there’s nobody 
but ’er friends with ’er.’’ 

The friends proved to be Betty Belmont 
and her dressing room companions. When 
Glory entered they showed no surprise. 
‘‘The pore child told us all about you,”’ 
said Betty, and the little one said, ‘‘ It’s 
your nyme that’s caught on, dear. The 
minute I heard it I said, ‘ What a top 
line for a bill!’ ”’ 

It was the same little bandbox of a bed 
room, only now it was darkened. Polly’s 
troubles were over. There was a slightly 
convulsed look about the mouth, but the 
features were otherwise calm and child- 
like, for all the dead are innocent. It was 
impossible to forget they had been 
friends. Glory’s tears fell on the upturned 
face, and Polly carried them with her. 

The three women with demure faces 
were sipping Benedictine and talking 
among themselves, and Polly’s pug dog 
was coiled up on the bare bolster and 
snoring audibly. 

‘‘Pore thing! I don’t know how she 
could ’a done it. But there, that’s the 
worst of this life. It’s ail in the present 
and leads to nothing, and ain’t got no 
future.’’ ‘‘ What could the pore thing do? 
She wasn’t so wonderful pretty; and 
then men like——’’ ‘‘She was str’ight 
with him, say what yer like. Only she 
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ought to been more patienter, and she 
needn’t ’a been so hard on the laidy, 
neither.’’ ‘‘She had everything the heart 
could wish. Look at herrooms. I won- 
der who’ll——”’ ; 

Carriages were heard outside, and two or 
three men came in to do the last offices. 
Glory had turned her face away, but be- 
hind her the women were still talking. 
‘‘What a lovely ring! I wish I had a 
keepsake to remember her by.’’ ‘‘ Well, 
and why not? She won’t want - 

Glory felt as if she was choking, but 
Polly’s pug dog had been awakened by the 
commotion and was beginning to howl, 
so she took up the little mourner and 
carried it out. An organ man some- 
where near was playing ‘‘ Sweet Marie.’’ 

The funeral was at Kensal Green, and 
the four girls were the only followers. 
The coroner’s verdict being elo de se, the 
body was not taken into the chapel, but a 
clergyman met it at the gate and led the 
way to the grave. Walking with her 
head down and the dog under her arm, 
Glory had not seen him at first, but when 
he began with the tremendous words, ‘‘I 
am the resurrection and the life,’’ she 
caught her breath and looked up. It was 
John Storm! 

While they were in the carriage the 
clouds had been gathering, and now some 
spots of rain were falling. When the 
bearers had laid down their burden the 
spots were large and frequent, and all 
save one of the men turned and went 
back to the shelter of the porch. The 
three women looked at each other, and 
one of them muttered something about 
‘‘the dead and the living,’’ and then the 
little lady stole away. After a moment 
the tall one followed her, and from shame 
of being ashamed the third one went off 
also. 

By this time the rain was falling in a 
sharp shower, and John Storm, who was 
bareheaded, had opened his book and 
begun to read: ‘‘ Forasmuch as it hath 
pleased Almighty God of His great mercy 
to take unto Himself the soul of our dear 
sister here departe ” 

Then he saw that Glory was alone by 
the grave side, and his voice faltered and 
almost failed him. It faltered again and 
he halted when he came to the ‘‘sure 
and certain hope,’’ but after a moment it 
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quivered and filled out and seemed to 
say, ‘‘ Which of us can sound the depths 
of God’s design?’’ After the ‘‘ maimed 
rites ’’ were over John Storm went back 
to the church to remove his surplice, and 
when he returned to the grave Glory was 
gone. 

She sang as usual at the music hall that 
night, but with a heavy heart. The dif- 
ference communicated itself to the audi- 
ence, and the unanimous applause which 
had greeted her before frayed off at length 
into separate hand claps. Crossing the 
stage to her dressing room she met 
Koenig, who came to conduct for her, and 
he said: 

‘‘ Not quite yourself tonight, mein dear, 
eh?” 

Going home in the hansom, Polly’s dog 
coddled up with the old sympathy to the 
new mistress, and seemed to be making 
the best of things. The household was 
asleep, and Glory let herself in with a 
latchkey. Her cold supper was laid ready, 
and a letter was lying under the turned 
down lamp. It was from her grandfather, 
and had been written after church on 
Sunday night. 

It is now so long—more than a year—since I 
saw my runaway and truant that, notwithstand- 
ing the protests of Aunt Anna and the fore- 
bodings of Aunt Rachel, I have determined to 
give my old legs a journey and my old eyes a 
treat. Therefore take warning that I intend to 
come up to London forthwith, that I may see 
the great city for the first time in my life, and— 
which is better—my little granddaughter among 
all her new friends and in the midst of her great 
prosperity. 

At the foot of this there was a post- 
script from Aunt Rachel hastily scrawled 
in pencil : 

Take no notice of this. Heis far too weak 
to travel, and indeed he is really failing; but 
your letter, which reached us last night, has so 
troubled him ever since that he can’t take rest 
for thinking of it, and—— 

It was the last straw. Before finishing 
the letter or taking off her hat Glory took 
up a telegraph form and wrote, ‘‘ Post- 
pone journey—am returning home tomor- 
row.’’ Then she heard Koenig letting 
himself into the house, and going down 
stairs she said : 

‘‘Will you take this message to the 
telegraph office for me, please? ’’ 

‘“‘Vhy, of course I vill, and den ve’ll 
have supper togeder—look!’’ and he 
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laughed and opened a paper and drew out 
a string of sausages. 

‘“Mr. Koenig,’’ she said, ‘‘ you were 
right. I was not myselftonight. I want 
a rest, and I propose to take one.’’ 

As Glory returned up stairs she heard 
stammerings, sputterings, and swearings 
behind her about managers, engagements, 
announcements, geniuses, children, and 
other matters. Back in her room she lay 
down on the floor with her face in her 
hands and sobbed. 

Then Koenig appeared, panting and 
saying, ‘‘Dere! I knew vhat vould 
happen! Here’s a pretty ting! And 
dat’s vhy Mr. Drake told me to deny you 
tode man. De brute, de beast, de dirty 
son of a monk!”’ 

But Glory had leapt up with eyes of 
fire and was crying, ‘‘ How dare you, sir? 
Out of my room this instant !’’ 

‘‘Mein Gott! It’s a divil!’’ Koenig 
was muttering like a servant as he went 
down stairs. He went out to the tele- 
graph office and came back, and then 
Glory heard him frying his sausages on 
the dining room fire. 

The night was far gone when she 
pushed aside her untouched supper, and 
wiping her eyes that she might see 
properly, sat down to write a letter: 

DEAR JOHN STORM (monk, monster, or what- 
ever it is!)—I trust it will be counted to me 


for righteousness that I am doing your bidding 
and giving up my profession—for the present. 


Between a woman’s “yes” and ‘‘no,”’ 
There isn’t room for a pin to go, 


which is very foolish of her in this instance, con- 
sidering that she is earning various pounds a 
night and has nothing but Providence to fall 
back upon. I have told my jailer I must have 
my liberty, and being a man of like passions 
with yourself, he has been busy blaspheming in 
the parlor down stairs. I trust virtue will be its 
own reward, for I dare say it is all I shall ever 
get. If I were Narcissus, I should fall in love 
with myself today, having shown an obedience 
to tyranny which is beautiful and worthy of the 
heroic age. But tomorrow morning I go back to 
the ‘‘ oilan,’’ and it will be so nice up there with- 
out anybody and ali alone. 


She was laughing softly to herself as 
she wrote, and catching her breath with 
a little sob at intervals. 

A letter now and then is profitable to the soul 
of man—and woman—but you must not expect 
to hear from me, and as for you, though you have 


resurrected yourself, I suppose a tyrant of your 
opinions will continue the Benedictine rule which 














compels you to hold your peace—and other things. 
I am engaged to breakfast with a nice girl named 
Glory Quayle tomorrow morning—that is to say, 
this morning—at Euston Station at a quarter to 
seven, but happily this letter won’t reach you 
until 7.30, so I’ll just escape interruption. 


The house was still and the streets 
were quiet, not even a cab going along. 


Good by! I’ve realized—a dog! It’s a pug, 
and therefore, like somebody else, it always 
looks black at me; though I suspect its father 
married beneath him, for it talks a good dealand 
evidently hasn’t been brought up in a brother- 
hood. Therefore, being a ‘‘female,’’ I intend 
to call it Aunt Anna—except when the original 
is about. Aunt Anna has been hopping up and 
down the room at my heels for the last hour, 
evidently thinking that a rational woman would 
behave better if she went to bed. Perhaps I 
shall take a leaf out of your book and ‘‘ comb 
her hair’’ when in the train tomorrow, that she 
may be prepared for the new sphere to which it 
has pleased Providence to call her. 

Good by again! I see the lamps of Euston 
running after each other, only it’s the other 
way this time. I find there is something that 
seizes you with a fiercer palpitation than coming 
into a great and wonderful city, and that is going 
out of one. Dear old London! After all, it has 
been very good tome. No one, it seems to me, 
loves it as much as I do. Only somebody thinks 
—well, never mind! Good by “for all.” 

GLory. 


At seven next morning, on the plat- 
form at Euston, Glory was standing with 
melancholy eyes at the door of a first 
class compartment, watching the peo- 
ple sauntering up and down, talking 
in groups and hurrying to and fro, when 
Drake stepped up to her. She did not 
ask what had brought him, she knew. 

‘* You are doing quite right, my dear,’’ 
he said in a cheerful voice. ‘‘ Koenig 
telegraphed, and I came to see you off. 
Don’t bother about the theater, leave 
everything to me; take a rest, and come 
back bright and well.’’ 

The locomotive whistled and began to 
pant, the smoke rose to the roof, the 
train started, and before Glory knew she 
was going she was gone. 

Then Drake walked to his club and 
wrote this postscript to a letter to Lord 
Robert Ure at the Grand Hotel, Paris: 


The parson has drawn first blood, and Gloria 
has gone home. 


XLVIII. 


On the Sunday evening after Glory’s 
departure, John Storm, with the blood- 
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hound running by his side, made his way 
to Soho in search of the mother of 
Brother Andrew. He had come to a 
corner of a street where the walls of an 
ugly brick church ran up a ‘narrow court, 
and turned into a still narrower lane at 
the back. The church had been for some 
time a disused one, and its facade was 
half covered with hoardings and plastered 
with placards: ‘‘Brighton and Back, 
three shillings,” ‘‘ L/oyd’s News,” ‘‘ Coals, 
a shilling a hundredweight,’’ and ‘ Bar- 
clay’s Sparkling Ales.’’ 

There was a tumult in the court and 
lane. In the midst of a close packed ring 
of excited people, chiefly foreigners, 
shouting in half the languages of Europe, 
a tall young Cockney, with bloated face 
and eyes aflame with drink, was writhing 
and wrestling and growling and cursing. 
Sometimes he escaped from the grasp of 
the man who held him, and then he flung 
himself against the closed door of a shop 
which stood opposite, with the three balls 
of the pawnbroker suspended above it. 
Somebody within the shop was bellowing 
for help. It was a woman’s voice, and 
the louder she screamed the more violent 
were the man’s efforts to beat down the 
door that stood between them. 

As John Storm stood a moment looking 
on, some one on the street beside him 
said, ‘‘It’s a d shyme.’’ It was a 
man with a simple, feeble, ineffectual face 
and the appearance of a waiter. Seeing he 
had been overheard, the man stammered, 
‘* Beg parding, sir ; but they may well say 
‘when the Devil can’t come hisself ’e 
sends ’is brother Drink.’’’ Having said 
this, he began to move along, but stopped 
suddenly on seeing what the clergyman 
with the dog was doing. 

John Storm was pushing his way 
through the crowd, and his black figure 
in that writhing ring of undersized 
foreigners looked big and commanding. 
‘‘ What’s this ?’’ he was saying in a husky 
voice that was loud and clear above the 
clamor. The shouting and swearing sub- 
sided, all save the bellowing from the in- 
side of the shop, and the tumult straggled 
down in a moment to mutterings and 
gnashings and a broken and irregular 
silence. 

Then somebody said, ‘‘It’s nothink, 
sir.’’ And somebody else said, ‘‘’E’s 
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on'y drunk, and wantin’ to pench ’is 
mother.” But without listening to this 
explanation John Storm had laid hold of 
the young man by the collar and was 
dragging him, struggling and fuming, 
from the door. 

‘‘What’s going on?’’ he demanded. 
‘* Will nobody speak ?” 

Then a perky young fellow—a poor, 
swaggering imitation of a man—came up 
out of the cellar of a house that stood next 
to the disused church, and a comely 
young woman carrying a baby followed 
close behind him. He had a gin bottlein 
his hands, and with a wink he said, ‘‘A 
christenin’—that’s what’s goin’ on. ’Ave 
a kepple o’ pen’orth of ’ollands, old 
gel?”’ 

At this sally the crowd, recovering its 
audacity, laughed, and the drunken man 
began to say that he could ‘‘ knock spots 
out ofany bloomin’ parson, en’ no bloomin’ 
errer.’’ 

But the young fellow with the gin 
bottle broke in again. ‘‘What’s yer 
gime, mister? Preach the gawspel ? Give 
us trecks? This is my funeral, down’t 
ye know, and I’d jest like to hear.”’ 

The little foreigners were enjoying the 
parson baiting, and the drunken man’s 
courage was rising to fever heat. ‘I'll 
give ’im one—two between the eyes if ’e 
touches me again!’’ Then he flung him- 
self on the pawnshop like a battering ram, 
and the bellowing inside, which had sub- 
sided, burst out afresh, and finally the 
door was broken down. 

Half a minute afterwards the crowd was 
making a wavering dance about the two 
men. ‘‘Look out, ducky,” the young 
fellow shouted to John. The warning 
came too late—John went reeling back- 
wards from a blow. 

‘« Now, my lads, who says next ?’’ cried 
the drunken ruffian. But before the 
words were out of his mouth there was a 
growl, a plunge, a snarl, and he was full 
length on the street with the blood- 
hound’s muzzle at his throat. 

The crowd shrieked and began to fly. 
Only one person seemed to remain. It 
was an elderly woman, with dry and 
straggling gray hair. She had come out 
of the pawnshop and thrown herself on 
the dog in an effort to rescue the man 
underneath, crying, ‘‘My son—oh, my 
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son! It'll kill him! 
away !”’ 

John Storm called the dog off, and the 
man got up, unhurt, and nearly sober. 
But the woman continued to moan over 
the ruffian, and to assail John and his dog 
with bitter insults. ‘‘ We want no truck 
with parsons ’ere,’’ she shouted. 

‘* Stow that, mother. It was my fault,’’ 
said the sobered man, and then the woman 
began tocry. Atthe next minute John 
Storm was going with the mother and 
son into the shut up pawnshop, and the 
unhinged door was being propped up be- 
hind them. 

The crowd was trailing and straggling 
off when he came out again half an hour 
afterwards, and the only commotion re- 
maining was caused by a belated police- 
man asking, ‘‘Wot’s bin the matter? ”’ 
and by the young fellow with the gin 
bottle performing a step dance on the 
pavement before the entrance to the cel- 
lar. The old woman stood at her door, 
wiping her eyes on her apron, and her 
son was behind with a face that was now 
aflame from other causes than drink and 
rage. 

‘*Good by, Mrs. Pincher; I may see 
you again soon.”’ 

Hearing this the young swaggerer 
stopped his step dancing and cried, 
‘‘ What cheer, mite? Was it a blowter 
anda cup of cawfy ?”’ 

‘For shyme, Charlie!’’ cried the girl 
with the baby, and the young fellow an- 
swered, ‘‘Shut yer ’ead, Aggie!’’ 

The waiter was still at the corner of the . 
court, and when John came up he spoke 
again. ‘‘ There must be some amoose- 
ment knockin’ women abart, but I can’t 
see it myself.’’ Then ina simple way he 
began to talk about his ‘‘ missis,” and 
what a good creature she was, and finally 
announced himself ‘‘gyme” to help a 
parson ‘‘ as stood up to that there drunken 
blowke for sake of a woman.”’ 

‘‘What’s your name ?’’ said John. 

‘‘Jupe,’’ said the man, and then some- 
thing stirred in John’s memory. 

On the following day John Storm dined 
with his uncle at Downing Street. The 
prime minister was waiting in the library. 
In evening dress, with his back to the 
fireplace and his hands enlaced behind 
him, he looked even more thin and gaunt 


Tyke the beast 














than before. He welcomed John with a 
few familiar words and a smile. His 
smile was brief and difficult, like that 
which drags across the face of an invalid. 
Dinner was announced immediately, and 
the old man took the young one’s arm as 
they passed into the dining room. 

The paneled chamber looked cold and 
cheerless. It was lighted by a single 
lamp in the middle of the table. They 
took their seats at opposite sides. The 
minister’s thin hair shone on his head 
like streaks of silver. John exercised a 
strong physical influence upon him, and 
all through the dinner his bleak face kept 
smiling. 

‘‘T ought to apologize for having no- 
body to meet you,’’ he began, ‘‘ but I had 
something to say—something to suggest 
—and I thought perhaps——’’ 

John interrupted with affectionate pro- 
testations, and a tremor passed over the 
wrinkles about the old man’s eyes. 

‘It is a great happiness to me, my dear 
boy, that you have turned your back on 
that brotherhood, but I presume you in- 
tend to adhere to the church ?” 

John intended to take priest’s orders 
without delay, and then go on with his 
work as a clergyman. 

‘‘Just so, just so ’’’—the long tapering 
fingers drummed on the table—‘‘ and I 
should like to do something to help 
you.’”’ 

Then, sipping at his wine glass of 
water, the prime minister, in his slow, 
deep voice and official tone, began to de- 
tail his scheme. There was a bishopric 
vacant. It was only a colonial one—the 
bishopric of Colombo. . The income was 
small, no more than seventeen hundred 
pounds, the work was not light, and there 
were eighty clergy. Then a colonial 
bishopric was not usually a stepping stone 
to preferment at home, yet still 

John interrupted again. ‘‘ You are 
most kind, uncle, and always have been, 
but I am only looking forward to living 
the life of a poor priest, out of sight of 
the world and the church.”’ 

‘¢ Surely Colombo is sufficiently out of 
sight, my boy ?”’ 

‘‘But I see no necessity to leave Lon- 
don, sir.’’ 

The prime minister glanced at him 
steadily, with the concentrated expression 
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of a man who is accustomed to penetrate 
the thoughts and feelings of anothier. 

‘Why, then—why did you——’”’ 

‘‘“Why did I leave the monastery, 
uncle? Because I had come to see that the 
monastic system was based on a faulty 
ideal of Christianity, which has been tried 
for nineteen hundred years and failed. 
The theory of monasticism is that Christ 
died to redeem our carnal nature, and all 
we have to do is to believe and pray. But 
it is not enough that Christ died once. 
He must be dying always—every day— 
and in every one of us. God is calling on 
us in this age to seek a new social appli- 
cation of the Gospel, or, shall I say, to go 
back to the old one? ’’ : 

‘« And that is “i 

‘‘To present Christ in practical life as 
the living Master and King and example, 
and to apply Christianity to the life of 
our own time.’’ 

The prime minister had not taken his 
eyes off him. ‘‘ What does this mean? ”’ 
he had asked himself, but he only smiled 
his difficult smile and began to talk 
lightly. If this creed applied to the indi- 
vidual it applies also to the state; but 
think of a cabinet conducting the affairs 
of a nation on the charming principles of 
‘“‘taking no thought for the morrow,”’ 
and ‘‘ loving your enemies,’’ and ‘‘ turn- 
ing the other cheek,’’ and ‘selling all 
and giving to the poor ” ! 

John stuck to his guns. If the Chris- 
tian religion could not be the ultimate 
authority to rule a Christian nation, it 
was only because we lacked faith and 
trusted too much to mechanical laws 
made by statesmen, rather than to moral 
laws made by Christ. 

The prime minister continued to ask 
himself, ‘‘ What is the key to this? ” and 
to look at John as he would have looked 
at an abyss that had to be fathomed, but 
he only went on smiling and talking 
lightly. It was true we said a prayer 
and took an oath on the Bible in the 
houses of Parliament, but did anybody 
think for a moment that we intended to 
trust the nation to the charming roman- 
ticism of the politics of Jesus? As for 
the church, it was founded on acts of 
Parliament, its doctrines were directed by 
the lord chancellor, and its clergy were 
civil servants who went to levees, hung 
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on the edge of drawing rooms, and 
troubled the knocker of Number Ten, 
Downing Street. And as for Christ’s 
laws—in this country they were inter- 
preted by the privy council and were 
under the direct control of the state de- 
partment. Still, it was a harmless super- 
stition that we were a Christian nation. 
It helped to curb the masses, and if that 
was what John was thinking of- 

John was hot all over, and his face had 
flushed up to the eyes. The prime min- 
ister paused and stopped. 

‘‘Tell me, my boy ’’—touching John’s 
arm—‘‘in what way would you propose 
to apply your new idea of Christianity ?’’ 

‘‘My experiment would be made ona 
social basis, sir, and first of all in relation 
to woman.’’ 

The prime minister glanced stealthily 
across the table, passed his thin hand 
across his forehead, and thought, ‘‘So 
that’s how it is!’’ But John was deep in 
his theme and saw nothing. The present- 
position of woman was intolerable. On 
the well being of women, especially of 
working women, the whole welfare of 
society rested. Yet what was their con- 
dition? Think of it—their dependence 
on man, their temptations, their rewards, 
their punishment! Three halfpence an 
hour was the average wage of a working 
woman in England!—and that in the 
midst of riches, in the heart of luxury, 
and with one easy and seductive means 
of escape from poverty always open. 
Ruin lay in wait for them, and was 
beckoning them and enticing them in the 
shape of dancing houses and music halls 
and rich and selfish men. 

‘‘Not one man in a million, sir, would 
come through such an ordeal unharmed. 
And yet what do we do?—what does the 
church do for these brave creatures on 
whose virtue and heroism the welfare of 
the nation depends? If they fall, it cuts 
them off, and there is nothing before them 
but the streets, or crime, or the union, or 
suicide. And meanwhile it marries the 
men who have tempted them to the snug 
and sheltered darlings for whose wealth 
or rank or beauty they have been pushed 
aside. Oh, uncle, when I walk down 
Regent Street in the daytime I am angry, 
but when I walk down Regent Street at 
night Iam ashamed. And then to think 
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of the terrible solitude of London to work- 
ing girls who want to live pure lives—the 
terrible spiritual loneliness du 

John’s voice was breaking, but the 
prime minister had almost ceased to hear. 
Thinking he had realized the truth at 
last, his own youth seemed to be sitting 
before him, and he felt a deep pity. 

‘Coffee here or in the library, your 
lordship ?’’ said the man at his elbow. 

‘The library, ’’ he answered, and taking 
John’s arm again he returned to the other 
room. There was a fire burning now, 
and a book lay under the lamp on a little 
table, with a silver paper cutter through 
the middle to mark the page. 

‘‘How you remind me of your mother 
sometimes, John! That was just like her 
voice, do you know—just !’’ 

Two hours afterwards he led John 
Storm down the long corridor to the hall. 
His bleak face looked moist and his deep 
voice had a slight tremor. 

‘*Good night, my dear boy, and re- 
member your money is always waiting 
for you. Until your Christian social 
state is established, you are only an 
advocate of socialism, and may fairly take 
it. If yours is the Christianity of the 
first century, it has to exist in the nine- 
teenth, youknow. You can’t live by the 
air or fly without wings. Good night, 
and God bless you, in your people’s 
church and Devil’s Acre!’’ 

John was flushed and excited. He had 
been talking of his plans, his hopes, his 
expectations. God would provide for 
him inthis as in everything, and then 
God’s priest ought to be God’s poor. 
Meantime two gentlemen in plush waited 
for him at the door. One handed him 
his hat, the other his stick and gloves. 
He waved his adieux and passed out. 

Then, with regular steps, and his 
hands behind him, the prime minister 
paced back through the quiet corridors. 
Returning to the library he took up his 
book and tried to read. It was a novel, 
but he could not attend to the incidents 
in other people’s lives. From time to 
time he said to himself, ‘‘ Poor boy! Will 
he find her? Will he save her?’’ One 
pathetic idea had fixed itself on his 
mind—John Storm’s love of God was 
love of a woman, and she was fallen and 
wrecked and lost. 

















A fortnight later John wrote to Glory: 


Fairly under way at last, dear Glory! Taken 
priest’s orders, got the bishop’s ‘‘license to 
officiate,” and found myself a church. It is 
St. Mary Magdalene’s, Crown Street, Soho, a 
district that has borne for three hundred years 
the name of the ‘‘ Devil’s Acre,” bears it still, 
and still deserves it. The church is an old pro- 
prietary place, licensed, not consecrated, for- 
merly belonging to Greek, or Italian, or French, 
or some other refugees, but long shut up and 
now much out of repair. Present owners, a 
company of Greek merchants, removed from 
Soho to the city, and being too poor (as trustees) 
to renovate the structure, they have forced me 
to get money for that purpose from my uncle, 
the prime minister. But the money is my own, 
apparently, my uncle having in my interest de- 
manded from my father ten thousand pounds 
out of my mother’s dowry, and gotit. And now 
I am spending two thousand in the repair of my 
church buildings, notwithstanding the protests 
of the prime minister, who calls me “chaplain 
to the Greek Turks,’’ and of Mrs. Callender, 
who has discovered that I am a ‘‘ maudlin, senti- 
mental, daft young spendthrift.” 

Have not waited for the workmen, though, to 
begin operations. Took first services last Sun- 
day. No organist, no choir, no clerk, and next 
to no congregation. Just the church cleaner, a 
good, simple old soul named Pincher, her son, a 
reformed drunkard and pawnbroker, and another 
convert who is a club waiter. Nevertheless I 
went through the whole service, morning and 
evening, prayers, psalms, and sermon. God will 
be the more glorified. 

Have started my new crusade on behalf of 
women, too, and made various processions of 
three persons through the streets of Soho. First, 
my pawnbroker, bearing the banner (a white 
cross, the object of various missiles); next, my 
waiter, carrying a little harmonium, and famil- 
iarly known as the “‘ organ man,”’ and finally my- 
self in my cassock. Last mentioned proves to be 
a highly popular performance, being generally 
understood to be a man in a black petticoat. We 
have had the nightly accompaniment of a much 
larger procession, though, calling themselves the 
‘‘Skellingtons,’’ otherwise the ‘‘ Skeletons,’’ an 
army of low women and roughs who live vulture 
lives on this poor, soiled, grimy, forgotten world. 
Thank God, the ground of evil doers is in 
danger, and they know it! 

Behind my church, in a dark, unwholesome 
alley called Crook Lane, we have a clergy house, 
at present let out in tenements, the cellar being 
occupied asagin shop. As soon as these prem- 
ises can be cleared of their incumbrances I shall 
turn them into aclub for working girls. Why 
not? In the old daysthe church came to the 
people ; let it come to the people now. Here 
we are in the midst of this mighty stronghold of 
the devil’s kingdom of sin and crime. Foreign 
clubs, casinoes, dancing academies, and gambling 
houses are round about us. What are we to do? 
Put up a forest of props (as at the Abbey) and 
keep off touch and contamination ? God forbid! 
Let us go down into these dens of moral disease 
and disinfect them. The poor working girls of 
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Soho want their Sunday ; give it them. They 
want music and singing; give it them. They 
want dancing; give them that also, for God’s 
sake, give it them in your churches, or the devil 
will give it them in his hells! 

Expect to be howled at, of course. Some good 
people will think I am either a fanatic or an art- 
ful schemer, while the clerical guinea pigs, who 
love the flesh pots of Egypt, and have their eyes 
on the thrones of the church and the world, will 
denounce my ~“‘secularity’’ and tell me I am 
feeding the ‘‘ miry troughs ”’ of the publican and 
sinner. No matter, if only God is pleased to 
vouchsafe ‘‘ signs following.’? And one weary 
faced, lonely girl, grown fresh of countenance 
and happy of mien, or one bright little woman, 
snatched from the brink of perdition, will be a 
better bit of religion than some of them have 
seen for many a year. 

As soon as the workmen have cleared out, I 
am going to establish daily service and keep the 
church open always. Still at Mrs. Callender’s, 
you see ; but I am refusing all invitations, except 
as a priest, and already I don’t seem tc have time 
to draw my breath. No income connected with 
St. Mary Magdalene’s, or next to none; just 
enough to pay the caretaker; but I must not 
complain of that, for it is the accident to which 
I owe my church, nobody else wanting it under 
the circumstances. I had begun to think my 
time in the monastery wasted, but God knew 
better. It will help me (1) to live the life of 
poverty, (2) of purity, (3) of freedom from the 
world. 

Love to the grandfather and the ladies. How 
I wish you were with me in the thick of the 
fight! Sometimes I dream you are, too, and I 
fancy Isee you in the midst of these bright 
young things with their flowers and feathers— 
they will make beautiful Christians yet! Oddly 
enough, on the day you traveled to the island, 
every hour that took you farther away seemed 
to bring you nearer. Greetings! 


LXIX. 


GLENFABA, THE OILAN. 

OH, gracious and grateful friend, at length you 
have remembered the existence of the “‘ poor 
lone crittur’’ living in dead alive land! Only 
that I lack gall to make oppression bitter, I 
should of course return your belated epistle by 
the dead letter office, marked ‘‘ Unknown’”’ 
across your ‘‘ Dear Glory,’”’ there being no longer 
anybody in these regions who has a plausible 
claim to that dubious title. But, alas! I am not 
my Own woman now, and with tears of shame I 
acknowledge that any letter from London comes 
like an angel’s whisper that is breathed to me 
through the air. ; 

I dare say you have been unreasonable enough 
to think that I ought to have written to tell you 
of my arrival; and knowing that man is born to 
vanity as the sparks fly upwards,I have more than 
once intended to take pen in hand and write ; 
but there is something so sleepy in this island 
atmosphere that my good resolution has hitherto 
been a still born babe that has breathed but 
never cried. 
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Know, then, that my journey hither was per- 
formed with due celerity and no further disaster 
than befalls me when, as usual, I have done 
those things which I ought not to have done, 
and left wxdone those things which I ought to 
have done—the former in this instance having 
reference to various bouts of crying—which drew 
forth the sympathy of a compassionate female 
sharper in the train—and the latter to the catch 
of my satchel, which enabled that obliging person 
to draw forth my embroidered pocket handker- 
chief in exchange. 

I was in good time for the steamboat at Liver- 
pool, and it was crowded, according to its wont, 
with the Lancashire lads and lasses, in whom 
affection is as contagious as the mumps. Being 
in the dumps myself on sailing out of the river, 
and thinking of the wild excitement with which 
I had sailed into it, I think I should have found 
that I had not done crying in both senses but for 
the interest of watching an amiable Bob Brierly, 
who, with his arm about the waist of the person 
sitting next to him, kept looking round at the 
rest of the world from time to time with the in- 
nocence of one whose left hand didn’t know what 
his right hand was doing. 

But we had hardly crossed the bar when the 
prince of the powers of the air began to envy the 
happiness of these dear young goodies, and if 
you had seen the weather for the next four hours 
you would have agreed that the devil must have 
had a hand in it! Up came a wave over the 
after quarter, and down went the passengers 
below decks, staggering and screaming like 
brewery rats, and then on we came like the Isra- 
elites out of Egypt on eagles’ wings! Having 
lost my own sea legs alittle, I thought it prudent 
to go down too, with my doggie tucked under my 
arm ; and finding a berth in the ladies’ cabin, I 
fell asleep and didn’t awake until we were on 
the cross current just off the island, when, amid 
moans and groans and other noises, I heard the 
tearful voice of a sick passenger asking, ‘‘Is 
there any hope, stewardess ?”’ 

The train got to Peel as the sun was setting 
behind the grim old castle walls. When I saw 
the dear little town again I dropped half a tear, 
and even felt an insane desire to run out and 
meet it. Grandfather was at the station with 
old Cesar and the pony carriage, and when I 
had done kissing him, and he had done panting 
and puffing and talking nonsense, asif I had 
been Queen Victoria and the Empress of the 
French rolled into one, I could have cried to 
see how small and feeble he had become since I 
went away. We could not get off immediately, 
for in his simple joy at my return he was hailing 
everybody, and everybody was hailing him, and 
the dear old Pharisee was sounding his trumpet 
so often in the market place, that he might have 
glory of men, that I thought we should never get 
up to Glenfaba that night. When we did so at 
length, the old aunties were waiting at the gate, 
and then he broke into exclamations again. 
‘‘Hasn’t she grown tall? Look at her! Hasn’t 


she now?’ Whereupon the aunties took up 
their parable with, ‘‘ Well, well! Aw, well! 
Aw, well now! Well, ye navar!’’ So that by 


the time I got through I had kissed everybody 


_ now there doesn’t seem to be a dog left. 
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a dozen times, and was as red over the eyes as 
a grouse. 

Then we went into the house, and for the first 
five minutes I couldn’t tell what had come over 
the old place to make it look so small and mean. 
It was just as if the walls of the rooms had been 
the bellows of a concertina and somebody had 
suddenly shut them. But there was the long 
clock clucking away on the landing, and there 
was Sir Thomas Traddles purring away on the 
hearth rug, and there were the same plates on 
the dresser, and the same map of Africa over the 
fireplace, painted red where my father died. 

The moon was glistening on the sea when I 
went to bed that night, and when I got up in the 
morning the sun was shining on it, and a crow 
cut across my window cawing, and I heard 
grandfather humming to himself on the path 
below. And after my long spell in London, and 
my railway journey of the day before, it was the 
same as if I had fallen asleep ina gale on the 
high seas and awakened in some quiet harbor. 

So here I am, back at Glenfaba, in my old little 
room with my old little bed, and everything 
exactly as it used to be ; and I begin to believe 
that when you went into that monastery you 
only just got the start of me in being dead. 
There used to be a few people in this place, but 
All the 
youngsters have ‘‘gone foreign,’”’ and all the 
oldsters have gone to ‘‘ goodness knows which.”’ 
Sometimes we hear the bleat of sheep on the 
mountains, and sometimes the scream of seagulls 
overhead, and sometimes we hold a convocation 
of all living rooks in the elms on the lawn. We 
take no thought for the morrow, what we shall 
eat or what we shall put on, and on Sundays, 
when the church bell rings, we go out, like the 
Israelites in the wilderness, in clothes which 
wax not old after forty years, though they may 
be a little out of fashion. During the rest of the 
week we watch the bluebottles knocking their 
heads stupid against the ceiling, and listen to 
the grasshoppers whispering in the grass, and 
fall asleep to the hum of the bees, and awake to 
the heehaw of old Neilus’ ‘‘canary.’’* Such is 
the dead alive life we live at Glenfaba, and the 
days of our years are threescore years and ten, 
and if——ohoy! (A yawn.) 

I suppose it is basely ungrateful of me to talk 
like this, for the dear place itself is lovely 
enough to disturb one’s hope of paradise, and 
this very morning is as fresh as the dew on the 
grass, with the larks singing above, and the river 
singing below, and clouds like little curls of 
foam hovering over the sea. And as for my 
three dear old dunces, who love me so much 
more than I deserve, Iam ashamed in my soul 
when I overhear them planning good things for 
me to eat, and wild excitements for me to revel 
in, that I may not be dull or miss the luxuries I 
am accustomed to. ‘‘Do you know I’m afraid 
Glory doesn’t care so much for pinjane after 
all,” I heard grandfather whispering to Aunt 
Anna one morning, and half an hour afterwards 
he was reproving Aunt Rachel for pressing me 
too hard to serve at the soup kitchen. 





*Donkey. 














They govern me like a child in pinafores, and 
of course, like a child, I revenge myself by 
governing all the house. But, oh dear, oh dear! 
Gone are the days when I could live on water 
gruel and be happy inagocart. Yes, the change 
is in me, not in them or in the old home, and 
what’s the good of turning back the clock when 
the sun is so stubbornly keeping pace? I might 
be happy enough at Glenfaba still, if I could 
only bring back the days when the garden trees 
were my gymnasium, and I used to rock myself 
and sing like a bird on a bough in the wind, or 
when I led a band of boys to rob our own 
orchard—a bold deed, for which Bishop Anna 
ofttimes launched at me and at all her suffragans 
her severest censure—it was her slipper, I 
remember. But I can’t run barefoot all day long 
on the wet sand now, with the salt spray blowing 
in my face, and a young lady of one and twenty 
seldom or never rushes out to play dumps and 
baggymug in public with little girls of ten. 

As a result, my former adventures are now 
limited to careering on the back of little Czesar, 
who has grown so ancient and so fat that he wad- 
dles like an old duck, and riding him is like 
working your passage. So I confine myself to 
sitting on committees, and being sometimes sat 
upon, and rubbing the runes for grandfather, 
and cleaning the milk pails for Aunt Anna, and 
even such holy killtimes as going to church 
regularly and watching Neilus when he is pass- 
ing round the plate after ‘‘ Let your light so shine 
before men ’’—light, to his practical intellect, 
being clearly a synonym for silver in the shape 
of threepenny bits ! 

But, oh my, oh my! I ama dark character in 
this place, for all that. The dear old goodies 
have never yet saida syllable about my letter 
announcing that I had gone over to the enemy 
(z. e., Satan and the music hall), and there is a 
dead hush in the house as often as the wind of 
conversation veers round in that direction. This 
is nothing, though, to the white awe in the air 
when visitors call and I am questioned as to how 
I earn my living in London. I hardly know 
whether to laugh or cry at the long drawn breath 
of relief when I wriggle out of a tight place 
without telling a lie. But you can’t hide an eel 
in a sack, and I know the truth will pop out one 
of these days. Only yesterday I went district 
visiting with Aunt Rachel, and one of the Ba- 
laams of life, who keeps a tavern for fishermen, 
lured us into his bar parlor to look at a portrait 
of “Gloria”? which he had cut out of an illus- 
trated paper and pinned up on the wall ‘‘ because 
it resembled me so much!’’ Oh dear, oh dear! 
Icould have found it in my heart to brazen it 
out on the spot at this sight of my evil fame, but 
when I saw poor little auntie watching me with 
fearful eyes I talked away like a mill wheel and 
went out thanking God that the rest of the people 
of Peel were not as other men are, or even as this 
publican. 

Ihave been getting newspapers myself,though, 
sent by my friend Rosa; and as long as the mis- 
reporters concerned themselves with my own 
doings and failures to do, and lied as tenderly 
as an epitaph about my disappearance from 
London, I cut them up and burnt them. But 
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when they forgot me, and began to treat of 
other people’s triumphs, I made Neilus my 
waste paper basket, on the understanding that 
the papers were to go to the fishermen just home 
from Kinsale. Then from time to time he told 
me they were ‘“‘ goin’ round, miss, goin’ round,”’ 
and gave me other assurances of ‘““the greatest 
circulation in the world,’’ which was true enough, 
certainly, though the old thief omitted to say it 
was at the paper mill, where they were being 
turned into pulp. 

But heigho! I don’t need newspapers to re- 
mind me of London. Like St. Paul, I have a 
devil that beats me with fists, and as often as a 
clear day comes, and one can see things a long 
way off, he makes me climb to the top of Slieu 
Whallin * that I may sit on the beacon by the 
hour and strain my eyes fora glimpse of Eng- 
land, feeling like Lot’s wife when she looked 
back on her old home, and then coming down 
with a heavy heart anda taste of tears in my 
mouth, as if I had been turned into a pillar of 
salt. Dear old London! But I suppose it is 
going on its way just as it used to do, with its 
tides of traffic and its crowds and carriages, and 
wandering merchants and hawkers crying their 
wares, and everything the samie as ever, just the 
same, although Glory isn’t there! 

10.30 P.M.—I had to interrupt the writing of 
my letter this morning owing to an alarm of ill- 
ness seizing grandfather. He had been teken 
with a sudden faintness. Of course we sent for 
the doctor, but before he arrived the faintness 
had passed ; so he looked wise at us, like a prize 
riddle which had to be guessed before his next 
visit, left us his autograph (a wonderful hiero- 
glyphic) and went away. Since then grandfather 
has been in the hands of a less taciturn practi- 
tioner, whom he calls the “‘ flower of Glenfaba”’ 
(that’s me), and after talking nonsense to him 
all day and playing chess with him all night, I 
have put him to bed laughiug, and come back to 
my own room to finish my letter with an easier 
mind. For the last half hour the aurora has 
been pulsing in the northern sky, and I have 
been thinking that the glorious phantasmagoria 
must be the sign of a gale in heaven, just as sleet 
and mist and black winds are the signs of a gale 
on earth. But it has tripped off into nothing- 
ness, and only the dark night is left, through 
which the dogs at Knockaloe are keeping up 
their privave correspondence with the dogs at 
Ballamoar by the medium of their nightly howls. 

Oh dear! Only 10.30! And to know that 
while we are going to bed by country hours, 
with nearly everything still and dead around us, 
London is just beginning to bestir itself! When 
I lie down and try to sleep I shall see the wide 
squares, with their statues of somebody inside, 
and the blaze of lights over the doors of the thea- 
ters, and all the tingling life of the great and 
wonderful city. Ugh! It makes one feel like 
one’s own ghost wandering through the upper 
rooms and across the dark landings, and hearing 
the strains of the music and the sounds of the 
dancing from the ball room below stairs ! 

I ‘‘ wish you happy’’ in your new enterprise ; 





- *4 mountain in Man. 
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but if you are going in for being the champion of 
woman in this world—of her wrongs—I warn 
you not to be too pointed in your moral, for 
there is a story here of a handsome young curate 
who was so particular in the pulpit with 
“‘Lovest thou me?’ that a lady followed him 
into the vestry and admitted that she did. 
Soberly, it is a great and noble effort, and 
I’ve half a mind to love you for it. If men 
want women to be good they wii be good, for 
women dance to the tune that men like best, and 
always have done so since the days of Adam— 
not forgetting that gentleman’s temptation, nor 
yet his excuse about ‘‘the woman Zhou gavest 
me,’’ which shows he wasn’t much of a husband, 
any way, though certainly he hadn’t much choice 
of a wife. 

My love to dear old London! Sometimes I 
have half a mind to skip off and do my wooing 
myself. Perhaps I should do so, only that Rosa 
writes that she would like to come and spend 
her summer holiday in Peel. Haven’tI told you 
about Rosa? She’s the lady journalist that Mr. 
Drake introduced me to. 


But let’s to bed, 
Said Sleepyhead. 
GLORY. 


P.S.—Important. Ever since I left LondonI 
have been tormented with the recollection of 
poor Polly’s baby. She put him out to nurse 
with the Mrs. Jupe you heard of, and that person 
put him out to somebody else. While the mother 
lived I had no business to interfere, but I can’t 
help thinking of the motherless mite now, and 
wondering what has become of him. I suppose 
that, like Jeshurun, he waxeth fat and kicketh 
by this time, yet it would be the act of a man 
and a clergyman if anybody would take up my 
neglected duty and make it his business to see 
that there is somebody to love the poor child. 
Mrs. Jupe’s address is 5a, Little Turnstile, going 
from Holborn into Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


L. 


Ir was on a Saturday morning that 
John Storm received Glory’s letter, and on 
the evening of the same day he set out in 
search of Mrs. Jupe’s. The place was 
not easy to find, and when he discovered 
it at length he felt a pang at the thought 
that Glory herself had lived in this dingy 
burrowing. As he was going up to the 
door of the little tobacco shop a raucous 
voice within was saying, ‘‘ That’s what’s 
doo on the byby, and till you can py up 
you needn’t be a-kemmin’ ’ere no more.”’ 

At the next moment a young woman 
crossed him on the threshold. She was 
a little slender thing, looking like a flower 
that has been broken by the wet. He 
recognized her as the girl who had nursed 
the baby in Crook Lane on the day of his 
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first visit toSoho. She had been crying, 
and to hide her swollen eyes she dropped 
her head at passing, and he saw her faded 
ribbons and soiled straw hat. 

A woman of middle age behind the 
counter was courtesying to his clerical 
attire, and a little girl at the door of an 
inner room was looking at him out of the 
corner of her eyes, with head aslant. 

‘‘ Rather Storm, I think, sir. Come in 
and set you down, sir. Mind the shop, 
Booboo. My ’usband ’as told me about 
ye, sir. ‘You’ll know ’im at onct, Lidjer,’ 
’e sez, siz ’e. No, ’e ain’t ’ome from the 
club yet, but ’e might be a-kemmin’ in 
any time now, sir.”’ 

John Storm had seated himself in the 
little dark parlor, and was looking round 
and thinking of Glory. ‘‘Nomatter; my 
business is with you, Mrs. Jupe,’’ he an- 
swered, and at that the twinkling eyes 
and fat cheeks, which had been doing 
their best to smile, took on a look of fear. 

‘“‘Wot’s the metter? ’’ she asked, and 
she closed the door to the shop. 

‘‘Nothing, I trust, my good woman,”’ 
and then he explained his errand. 

Mrs. Jupe listened attentively, and 
seemed to be asking herself who had sent 
him. 

‘The poor young mother is dead now, 
as you may know, and di 

‘« But the father ain’t,’’ said the woman 
sharply, ‘‘and, begging your parding, 
sir, if ’e wants ter know where the byby 
is ’e can come ’isself and not send sem- 
body else! ’’ 

‘Tf the child is well, my good woman, 
and well cared for i 

‘‘It zs well keared for, and it’s gorn to 
a pusson I can trust.”’ 

‘‘Then what have you got to conceal? 
Tell me where it is, and a 

‘“‘Not me! If it’s ’is child, and ’e 
wants it, let ’im py for it, and interest ep 
ter dite. Them swells is too fond of 
gettin’ parsons to pull their chestnuts out 
o’ the fire.’’ 

‘‘If you suppose I am here in the in- 
terests of the father, you are mistaken, I 
do assure you.”’ 

‘*Ow, you do, do yer?”’ 

Matters had reached this pass when the 
door opened and Mr. Jupe came in. Off 
went his hat with a respectful salutation, 
but seeing the cloud on his wife’s face, he 





























abridged his greeting. The woman’s 
apron was at her eyes in an instant. 

‘‘Wot’s goin’ on?’’ he asked, John 
Storm tried to explain, but the woman 
contented herself with crying. 

‘‘Well, it’s like this, don’tcher see, 
father. My missis is that fond of childring, 
and it brikes ’er ’eart——’’ 

Was the man a fool or a hypocrite? 

‘“Mr. Jupe,’’ said John, rising, ‘‘I’m 
afraid your wife has been carrying on an 
improper and illegal business.’’ f 

‘‘Now stow thet, sir,’’ said the man, 
wagging his head. ‘‘I respects the 
Reverend Jawn Storm a good deal, but I 
respects Mrs. Lidjer Jupe a good deal 
more, and when it comes to improper and 
illegal biziniss * 

‘‘Don’t mind ’im, ’Enery,’’ said the 
wife, now weeping audibly. 

‘‘And don’t you tyke on so, Lidjer,’’ 
said the husband, and they looked as if 
they were about to embrace. 

John Storm could stand no more. Going 
down the court he was thinking with a 
pang of Glory—that she had lived months 
in the atmosphere of that impostor— 
when somebody touched his arm in the 
darkness. It was the girl. She was stiil 
crying. 

‘‘Treckerlec’ seeing youin Crook Lane, 
sir, the day we christened my baby, and 
I waited, thinking p’raps you could help 
me,’”’ 

‘‘Come this way,’’ said John, and 
walking by his side along the blank wall 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the girl told her 
story. She lived in one room of the 
clergy house at the back of his church. 
Having to earn her living, she had 
answered an advertisement in a Sunday 
paper, and Mrs. Jupe had taken her baby 
to nurse. It was true she had given up 
all claim to the child, but she could not 
help going to see it—the little one’s ways 
were so engaging. Then she found that 
Mrs. Jupe had let it out to somebody else. 
Only for her ‘‘ friend,’’ she might never 
have heard of itagain. He had found it 
by accident at a house in Westminster. It 
was a fearful place, where men went for 
gambling. The man who kept it had 
just been released from eighteen months’ 
imprisonment, and the wife had taken to 
nursing while the husband was in prison. 
She was a frightful woman, and he was a 
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shocking man, and ‘‘they knocked the 
children about cruel.’’ The neighbors 
heard screams and slaps and moans, and 
they were always crying ‘‘Shame! ’’ She 
had wanted to take her own baby away, 
but the woman would not give it up be- 
cause there were three weeks’ board 
owing, and she could not pay. 

‘*Could you take me to this house, my 
child? ’’ 

‘‘- Yes, sir.’’ 

‘‘Then come round to the church after 
service tomorrow night.’’ 

The girl’s tearful face glistened like 
April sunshine. 

‘‘ And will you help me to get my little 
girl? Oh, how good you are! Every- 
body is saying what a father it is 
that’s come to——’’ She stopped, then 
said quite soberly, ‘‘ I’ll get somebody to 
lend me a shawl to bring ’er ’ome in. 
People say they pawn everything, and 
perhaps the beautiful white pelisse I 
bought for ’er-—gh, I'll never let ’er 
out of my sight again, never! ” 

‘‘ What is your name, my girl? ’’ 

‘‘ Agatha Jones,’’ the girl answered. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock on Sunday 
night before they were ready to start out 
on their errand. Meantime Aggie had 
done two turns at the foreign clubs, and 
John Storm had led a procession through 
Crown Street and been knocked down by 
a missile thrown by a ‘‘ Skeleton,’’ whom 
he declined to charge. At the corner of 
the alley he stopped to ask Mrs. Pincher 
to wait up for him, and the girl’s large 
eyes caught sight of the patch of plaster 
above his temple. 

‘‘Are you sure you want to go, sir?’’ 
she said. 

‘‘There’s no time to lose,’’ he an- 
swered. The bloodhound was with him ; 
he had sent home for it since the at- 
tempted riot. 

As they walked towards Westminster 
she told him where she had been, and 
what money she had earned. It was ten 
shillings, and that would buy so many 
things for baby. 

‘‘Tomorrow I’ll get a cot for her—one 
of those wicker ones; iron is so ex- 
pensive. She’ll want a pair o’ socks, 
too, and by and bye she’ll ’ave to be 
shortened.”’ 

But John Storm was thinking of Glory. 
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He seemed to be retreading the steps of 


her life in London. 
at his heels. 

‘‘She’ll ’a bin a month away now, a 
month tomorrow. I wonder if she’s 
grow’d much—I wonder! It’s wrong o’ 
people letting their childring go away 
from them. I'll never go out- at nights 
again—not ifI ’ave to tyke in sewin’ for 
the slop shops. See this? ’’ laughing 
nervously, and showing a shawl that 
hung on her arm. ‘‘It’s to bring ’er 
‘ome in—the nights is so chill for a 
byby.’’ 

John’s heart was heavy at sight of 
these little preparations, but the young 
mother’s face was radiant. 

As they went by the Abbey, under its 
forest of scaffolding, and, walking towards 
Millbank, dipped into the slums that lie 
in the shadow of the dark prison, they 
passed soldiers from the neighboring bar- 
racks going arm in arm with girls, aud 
this made Aggie tally-of her ‘‘ friend,” 
and cry a little, saying it was a week 
since she had seen him, and she was 
afraid he must have ’listed. She knew 
he was rude to people sometimes, and 
she asked pardon for him, but he wasn’t 
such a bad boy after all, and he never 
knocked you about except when he was 
drinking. 

The house they were going to was in 
Angel Court, and having its door only to 
the front, it was partly sheltered from ob- 
servation. A group of women with their 
aprons over their heads stood talking in 
whispers at the corner. One of them 
recognized Aggie, and asked if she had 
got her child yet; whereupon John 
stopped and made some inquiries. The 
goings on at the house were scandalous. 
The men who went to it were the lowest 
of the low, and there was scarcely one of 
them who hadn’t ‘‘done time.’’ The 
man’s name was Sharkey, and his wife 
was as bad as he was. She insured 
the children at seven pounds apiece, and 
‘‘Lord love ye, sir, at that price the 
poor things is worth more dead nor 
alive!” 

Aggie’s face was becoming white, and 
she was touching John Storm’s elbow as 
if pleading with him to come away, but 
he asked further questions. Yes, there 
were several children. A twelve months’ 
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baby, a boy, was fretful with his teething, 
and on Sunday nights, when the woman 
was wanted down stairs, she just put the 
poor darling to bed and locked the room. 
If you lived next you could hear his cry- 
ing through the wall. 

‘‘ Agatha,’’ said John, as they stepped 
up to the door, ‘‘ get us into this house as 
best you can, then leave the rest to me. 
Ceesar, lie close.”’ 

Agatha tapped at the door. A little 
slide in it was run back, and a voice said, 
‘‘Who’s there ?”’ 

‘* Aggie,’’ the girl answered. 

‘‘Who’s that with you ?”’ 

‘‘A friend of Charlie’s,” and then the 
door was opened. 

John crossed the threshold first, the dog 
followed him, the girl entered last. When 
the door had closed behind them, the 
doorkeeper, a young man holding a candle 
in his hand, was staring at John with his 
whole face open. 

‘‘Hush! Nota word! 
that man! ”’ 

The young man looked at the dog and 
turned pale. 

‘Where is Mrs. Sharkey ? ”’ 

‘‘ Down stairs, sir.’’ 

There were sounds of men’s voices from 
below, and from above there came the 
convulsive sobs of a child, deadened as by 
a door between. 

‘« Give me your candle.”’ 

The man gave it. 

‘Don’t speak or stir, or else 

John glanced at the dog, and the man 
trembled. 

‘‘Come up stairs, child ;’’ and the girl 
followed him to the upper floor. 

On reaching the room in which the baby 
was crying they tried the door. It was 
locked. John attempted to force it, but 
it would not yield. The child’s sobs were 
dying down to a sleepy moan. 

Another room stood open, and they went 
in. It was the living room. A kettle on 
the fire was singing and puffing steam. 
There was no sign of a key anywhere. 
Only a table, some chairs, a disordered 
sofa, certain sporting newspapers lying 
about, and a few pictures on the walls. 
Some of the pictures were of racehorses, 
but all the rest were memorial cards, and 
one bore the text, ‘‘ He shall gather them 
in His arms.’’ Aggie was shuddering as 
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‘with cold, being chilled by some un- 
known fear. 

‘We must go down to the cellar— 
there’s no help for it,’’ said John. 

The man in the hall had not spoken or 
stirred. He was still gazing in terror on 
the bloodshot eyes looking out of the 
darkness. John gave the candle to the 
girl, and he began to go noiselessly down 
stairs. There was not a movement inthe 
housé now. Big Ben was striking. It 
was twelve o'clock. 

At the next moment Jolin Storm was 
midway down, and had full view of the 
den. It was a washing cellar, with acoal 
vault going out of it under the street. 
Some fifteen or twenty men, chiefly for- 
eigners, were gathered about a large 
table covered with green baize, on which 
a small lamp was burning. A few of the 
men were seated on chairs ranged about, 
the others were standing at the back in 
rows of two deep. They were gambling. 
The game was faro. Rows of lucifer 
matches were laid on the table, half 
crowns were staked on them, and cards 
were cut and dealt. Except the banker, 
a middle aged man with the wild eye of the 
hard spirit drinker, everybody had his 
face turned away from the cellar stairs. 

They did not smoke or drink, and they 
only spoke to one another when the stakes 
were being received or paid. Then they 
quarreled and swore in English. After 
that there was a chilling and hideous 
silence, as if something awful were about 
to occur. The lamp cast a strong light 
on the table, but the rest of the room was 
darkened by patches of shadow. 

The coal vault had .been turned into a 
drinking bar, and behind the counter 
there was a well stocked stillage. In the 
depths of its shade a woman sat knitting. 
She had a gross red and white face, and 
in the arch above there was the iron grid 
in the pavement. Somebody on the 
street walked over it, and there was a 
sound as of soil falling on a coffin. 

John Storm was not afraid, but a cer- 
tain tremor passed over him on finding 
himself in this subterranean lurking place 
of men who were as beasts. He stood 
a full minute unseen. Then he heard 
the woman say in a low hiss, ‘‘Cat’s 
mee-e-et!’’ and he knew he had been 
observed. The men turned and looked at 
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him, not suddenly, or all at once, but 
furtively, cautiously, slowly. The banker 
crouched at the table with an astonished 
face and tried to smuggle the cards out 
of sight. 

John stood calmly, his whole figure 
displayed courage and confidence. The 
group of men broke up. ‘‘He got the 
‘coppers,’ ’’said one. Nobody else spoke, 
and they began to melt away. They 
disappeared through a door at the back 
which led into a yard, for, like rats, the 
human vermin always have a second way 
out of their holes. 

In half a minute the cellar was nearly 
empty. Only the banker and the woman 
and one young man remained. The 
young man was Charlie. 

‘What cheer, mite?’’ he said with an 
air of unconcern. ‘‘ Is it trecks ye want, 
sir? Here ye are then,’’ and he threw a 
pack of cards at John’s feet. 

‘‘It’s that gel o’ yawn that’s done 
this,’’ said the woman. 

‘‘So it’s a got up thing, is it? ’’ said 
Charlie, and stepping to the counter, he 
took up a drinking glass, broke it at the 
rim, and holding its jagged edges out- 
wards, turned to use it as a weapon. At 
the same moment the other man whis- 
pered to the woman, and she handed him 
a knife. 

John Storm had not yet spoken, but a 
magnetic instinct warned him. He 
whistled, and the dog bounded down. 
The young man threw his broken glass 
on the floor and cried to the keeper of the 
house, ‘‘Don’t stir, you! First you 
know, the beast will be at yer throat !’’ 

Hearing Charlie’s voice, Aggie was 
creeping down the stairs. ‘‘Charlie!’’ 
she cried. Charlie threw open his coat, 
stuck his fingers in the armholes of his 
waistcoat, said in a voice of hatred, 
passion, and rage, ‘‘Go and pawn your- 
self!’’ and then swaggered out at the 
back door. The keeper made show of 
following, but John Storm called on him 
to stop. The man looked at the dog and 
obeyed. 

‘* Wot d’ye want o’ me? ”’ he said. 

‘‘T want this girl’s baby. That’s the 
first thing I want. I’ll tell you the rest 
afterwards.”’ 

‘‘Oh, that’s it, is it?’’ The man’s 
grimace was frightful. 
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‘‘It’s gone, sir. We've lost it,’’ said 
the woman, with a hideous expression. 

‘‘That story will not pass with me, my 
good woman. Go up stairs and unlock 
the door! You too, my man—go on!”’ 

A minute later they were in the bed 
room above. ‘Three neglected children 
lay asleep on bundles of rags. One of 
twelve months old was in a wicker cradle, 
one of three years was in a wooden cot, 
and a younger child was in a bed. Aggie 
had come up behind, and stood by the 
door trembling and weeping. 

‘‘Now, my girl, find your baby,’’ said 
John, and the young mother hurried with 
eager eyes from the cradle to the cot and 
from the cot to the bed. 

‘‘ Yes, here it is,’’ she cried. ‘‘ No—oh 
no, no!” and she began to wring her 
hands. 

‘*Told yer so,’’ said the woman, and 
with a wicked grin she pointed to a mem- 
orial card which hung on the wall. 

Aggie’s child was dead and buried. 
Diarrheea. The doctor at the dispensary 
had given a certificate of death, and 
Charlie had shared the insurance money. 
He had been drunk ever since. 

The poor girl was stunned. She was 
no longer crying. ‘‘Oh, oh, oh! What 
shall I do? ’’ she said. 

‘‘Whose child is this?’’ said John, 
standing over the wicker cradle. The 
little sufferer from swollen and inflamed 
gums had sobbed itself to sleep. 

‘‘A real lydy’s,’’ said the woman. 
‘‘Mrs. Jupe told us to tyke great kear of 
it. The father is Lord something.”’ 

‘‘ My poor girl,’’ said John, turning to 
Aggie, ‘‘could you carry this child home 
for me ?’’ 

‘Oh, oh, oh!’’ said the girl, but she 
wrapped the shawl about the child and 
lifted it up sleeping. 

‘‘Now you down’t!’’ said the man, 
putting himself on guard before the door. 
‘« That child is worth ’undrids of pounds 
to me, and ? 

‘*Stand back, you brute!’’ said John, 
and with the girl and her burden he 
passed out of the house. 

The front door stood open and the 
neighborhood had been raised. Trollopy 
women in their under petticoats, and with 
their hair hanging about their necks, 
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were gathered at the end of the court. 
Aggie was crying again, and John pushed 
through the crowd without speaking. 

They went back by the Broad Sanctu- 
ary, where a solitary policeman was pac- 
ing to and fro on the echoing pavement. 
Big Ben was chiming the half hour after 
midnight. The child coughed likea sheep 
constantly, and Aggie kept saying, ‘‘Oh, 
oh, oh!”’ 

Mrs. Pincher, in her widow’s cap and 
white apron, was waiting up for them, and 
John committed the child to her keeping. 
Then he said to Aggie, who was turning 
away, ‘‘ My poor child, you have suffered 
deeply, but if you will leave this man I 
will help you to begin life again, and if 
you want some money I will find it.”’ 

‘‘ Well, he zs a father and no mistake!’’ 
said Mrs. Pincher, but the girl only an- 
swered in a hopeless voice, ‘‘ I don’t want 
no money, and I don’t want to begin life 
again.’’ 

Before going to bed that night John 
Storm wrote to Glory : 

Hurrah! Have got poor Polly’s baby, so you 
may set your heart at ease about it. All the days 
of my life I have been thought to be a dreamer, 
but it is surprising what a man can do when he 
sets to work for somebody else! Your former 
landlady turns out to be the wife of my “ organ 
man,”’ and it was pitiful to see the dear old 
simpleton’s devotion to his bogus little bag- 
gage. I have lost him, of course. 

But Polly’s baby is safely lodged with Mrs. 
Pincher, a dear old grandmotherly soul who will 
love it like her own, and all the way home I have 
been making up my mind to start baby farming 
myself on fresh lines. He who wrongs the child 
commits a crime against the state. However 
low a woman has fallen she is a subject of the 
crown, and if she is a mother she is the crown’s 
creditor. These are my first principles ; the ap- 
plication will come anon. Meantime you have 
given me a new career, a glorious mission! 
Thank God and Glory Quayle for it forever and 
ever! Then—who knows?—perhaps you will 
come back and take it up yourself some day. 

Oh, life is wonderful! But I feel afraid that I 
shall wake up—perhaps in the streets somewhere 
—and find I have been dreaming. Deeply 
grieved to hear of the grandfather’s attack. 
Trust it has passed. But if not, certain Iam that 
all is well with him and that he is stayed only 
on God. 

Hope you are well and plodding through this 
wilderness in comfort, avoiding the thorns as 
well as youcan. Glenfaba may be dull, but you 
do well to keep out of the whirlpool of London 
for the present. Yours is a snug spot, and when 
storms are blowing even the seagulls shelter 
about your house, I remember. 


(To be continued.) 














THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


‘The country scenes among which England’s greatest woman novelist spent her early years, and 


which she pictured in her famous books—The home life of one of the most 
remarkable figures in the literary history of this century. 


HE year 1859 was a memorable one 

to the reading and thinking world. 
Within a few months of each other, Dar- 
win’s ‘‘Origin of Species’’ and the 
anonymous ‘‘Adam Bede’’ were given 
to the public. Both books created the 
profoundest sensations instantly. Within 
a month after the appearance of ‘‘ Adam 


Bede,’’ a speaker in the House of Com- 
mons was quoting J/rs. Poyser’s ‘It 
wants to be hatched over and hatched 
different, ’’ and all England recognized its 
source. 

Here was a woman of forty who pro- 
duced a masterpiece at almost her first 
attempt. But few novelists, if any, ever 
came to their task with such a back- 
ground of culture, such an intellectual 
grasp not only of theories, but of life 
itself, and such a womanly sympathy. 
She had already made her marriage—for 

Io 


as such they both regarded it—with 
George Henry Lewes, and it was in part 
due to his influence that the book was 
written. It was in 1856, when she had 
begun to write the ‘‘ Scenes from Clerical 
Life,’’ that she told Lewes how her Aunt 
Samuel, who was a devout Methodist and 
the original of Divah, had told her of an 
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SOUTH FARM, ARBURY PARK, THE BIRTHPLACE OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


experience of her own; how she had 
visited a condemned criminal, a young 
girl who had murdered her child and 
refused to confess; how she had prayed 
with her through all the night before the 
execution, until at last the hard heart was 
moved, and the poor creature broke out 
into sobs and told her story; and how 
she had gone with her, the next day, to 
the scaffold. It was at Lewes’ advice 
that this material was made into a novel. 

Doubtless, had it not been for him, the 
book would never have been written ; but 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM AT THE ELMS, NUNEATON. 


Here George Eliot received her early education. 


we cannot but think that had Mrs. Lewes 
been left to herself in the development of 
the plot, the cheap claptrap of the reprieve 
would never have entered into the story, 
which would have gone on to its terrible, 
logical conclusion, and we should have 
had one of the strongest scenes ever put 
into literature. Nor would George Eliot, 
left to herself, have given Adam the 
commonplace consolation of a happy home 
with Dinah at the end. 

The life which led up to ‘‘ Adam 
Bede ’’ was a most interesting one, for 
Mary Ann Evans had one of those strongly 
magnetic characters which seem to at- 
tract events. She had no special advan- 
tages, no great stimulus towards literary 
work from the outside, and she had— 
curiously enough for a woman of her 
strong nature—a great self distrust; and 
yet she stands alone in her field, the 
greatest woman writer of the century. 
She was born in the quiet country of 
Warwickshire, at South Farm, Arbury, 
on the 22nd of November, 1819. Her 
father, Robert Evans, was the son of a 
carpenter. When quite a young man, 
Evans had formed a great friendship with 
Mr. Frances Newdigate, a friendship like 


that between Adam Bede and Arthur 
Donnithorne. Mr. Newdigate made Evans 
his agent, and it was on his estate that 
George Eliot was born, the youngest of a 
family of five. Isaac Evans, the 7om 
Tulliver of the ‘‘ Mill on the Floss,’’ was 
three years his sister’s senior. 

The house at South Farm was a cozy, 
red roofed cottage, with trees and gardens 
about it. All around it lay the scenes 
depicted in ‘‘Clerical Life.’’ Arbury 
Hall, in plain sight, was changed by 
imagination into the ‘‘ Cheverel Manor ”’ 
of ‘‘ Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story.” It stands 
there still, ‘‘ the castellated house of gray 
tinted stone, with the flickering sun- 
beams sending dashes of golden light 
across the many shaped panes in the 
mullioned windows.’’ Away in the west 
is Astley Church, the ‘‘ Knebley Church’’ 
of the story. Five miles away is Nunea- 
ton, the ‘‘Milby ”’ of ‘‘Janet’s Repent- 
ance.’’ Chilvers Coton, a village close to 
Nuneaton, is the ‘‘ Shepperton’”’ of ‘‘ Amos 
Barton.’’ These places were all real, and 
so were the people who moved among 
them; not real in the sense that they 
could be picked out as individuals, but 
types racy of the midland soil. 











While Mary Ann was still an infant, 
the Evans family removed to Griff House, 
which stands just outside of Nuneaton. 
It is Griff House garden which George 
Eliot describes in ‘‘ Adam Bede’’ as be- 
ing ‘‘the true farm house garden, with 
hardy perennial flowers, unpruned fruit 
trees, and kitchen vegetables, growing 
together in careless, half neglected abund- 
ance.’’ It wasin this old red brick house, 
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The school to which little Mary Ann 
Evans went at the age of five is still 


standing, and is still a school. It was 


kept by a Miss Lathom, in a suburb of 
Nuneaton. It is an ivy covered house, 
still sweet and pretty as in the days when 
it was nursing an infant genius. Tradi- 
tions of the famous pupil are still told. 
We hear that she was an ugly, awkward 
girl, who had not many friends. She and 





GRIFF HOUSE, WHERE GEORGE ELIOT’S CHILDHOOD WAS SPENT. 


ivy covered, that she lived until she was 
grown. 

Mr. Cross says that doubtless the Dod- 
sons, in the ‘‘ Mill on the Floss,’’ were 
copied from George Eliot’s own family. 
Her mother was a shrewd woman who 
had been a little above her husband in 
social position, and who had many of the 
characteristics of Mrs. Poyser. The char- 
acter of Maggie Tulliver was more George 
Eliot’s own than has generally been sup- 
posed. She was not a brilliant child, 
and was much fonder of people than of 
books. She learned to read with the 
greatest difficulty, and found her truest 
happiness in the human beings who came 
near her. All her life it was necessary for 
her to have some one upon whom she could 
depend for affection, and of these loved 
ones she was unreasonably jealous. 


her sister went home on Saturdays, 
and then she would drive about the 
country with her father, standing be- 
tween his knees and taking in the pict- 
ures of rural life of which she made such 
good use long afterward. 

The first books the child read were 
‘‘ sop’s Fables,’’ a little story called 


‘‘The Linnet’s Life,’’ and ‘Joe Miller’s. , 
Jests.’’ When she was eight she went to’ 


another school in Nuneaton, and here 
she began to find her way into the classics 
of English literature. One of her favorite 
books was Defoe’s ‘‘ History of the 
Devil,’’ and her copy of this is still pre- 
served at Griff House. : 

But the influence which had most to 
do with the literary training of George 
Eliot was her association with Miss 
Rebecca Franklin, at her next school, in 
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Coventry. The Franklin sisters, daugh- 
ters of a Baptist clergyman, kept the 
school, and its whole tone was thoroughly 
religious. Its atmosphere surrounded 
the young girl all through her early life, 
and had a great influence upon the de- 
velopment of her mind. From Miss 
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time Miss Evans was thrown into the 
society of people who thought and who 
put their thoughts upon paper. She met 
Mr. and Mrs. Bray here. Mr. Bray was 
a ribbon manufacturer, who had pub- 
lished two books—‘‘ The Education of the 
Feelings ’’ and ‘‘ The Philosophy of Ne- 


ote 


Nuneaton is the “Milby” of “Janet’s Repentance.” 


Rebecca Franklin she learned a beautiful, 
simple, clear style, which, while a little 
prim and labored in the first instance, 
became so enlarged and glorified by the 
imaginative genius which illumined all 
she did, that it was at last the perfect in- 
strument through which her thoughts 
imprinted themselves indelibly upon the 
world. 

She left school early and went back to 
the farm, where she made jellies and but- 
ter, and did sewing for her family and the 
poor. Yet she found time to go to Cov- 
entry and learn German and Italian, to 
keep up her music, and to write poetry 
and prepare a chart of ecclesiastical 
history. 

As the years went by her father grew 
old, and his son succeeded him; and 
father and daughter removed to a small 
house near Coventry, where for the first 


cessity.’’ A member of his family was 
Charles Hennell, who wrote ‘‘ An Inquiry 
Concerning the Origin of Christianity ’’— 
a book which had much to do with the 
change in the religious belief of this young 
girl, nurtured on faith. 

Emerson came to Mr. Bray’s house 
while Miss Evans was there, and she 
must have delighted the Boston sage. She 
was a woman to please the society which 
gathered there. She was not only a pro- 
found student, but a brilliant talker, who 
brought out the best in all the people 
about her. She had no smallnesses of 
nature, no spirit of contradiction, but the 
large, sunny, open nature which attracted 
and held. 

In 1841 came the rupture with her 
father over her religious beliefs—a rup- 
ture that caused her sorrow to the end of 
her life, for she felt that it might have 
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THE MARKET PLACE, NUNEATON. 
“Milby was a dingy looking town, with a strong smell of tanning up one street and a great shaking of looms up another.” 
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been avoided. The following years were 
taken up with laborious work, the most 
important in its bearing upon her own 
development being a translation of 
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London, where she soon became assistant 
editor of the Westminster Review. 

Now she was brought in close contact. 
with the greatest thinkers of the day. 
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ASTLEY CHURCH—‘‘ THE LANTERN OF ARDEN.”’ 
“Knebley” and its church were favorite spots of George Eliot's. 


Strauss’ ‘‘Leben Jesu,’’ a philosophic 
criticism of the sources of the New Testa- 
ment history as we know it. After the 
death of her father, in 1849, she went 
abroad with the Brays, and came back to 


Herbert Spencer became her devoted 
friend, and it was he who introduced 
George Henry Lewes to her. At this. 
time Lewes was one of the best known 
men of his set in London. He had pub- 
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lished a novel or two, a life of Robespierre, 
and a great deal of journalistic work, but 
he was chiefly known through his own 
personality. He was a peculiar looking 
man, with strong features and charming 
manners. Almost at once he and Miss 
Evans became close friends. 

She, too, was a remarkable looking 
woman. She was not tall, and yet she 
left an impression of height upon most 
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ARBURY HALL ( ‘‘CHEVEREL MANOR”? ). 


girlhood, George Eliot had held views-of 
her own concerning marriage, upholding 
and believing in the German divorce 
laws. In the full maturity of her life, 
understanding exactly what she did, she 
maintained that she had a right to take 
what an unbending law denied, and went 
to live with Mr. Lewes, bearing his name, 
and taking her position as his wife. 
George Eliot’s defiance of convention 
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“A castellated house of gray tinted stone, with the flickering sunbeams sending dashes of golden light across 
the many shaped panes in the mullioned windows.” 


people. She was thin and slight, and 
held herself well poised. Her head was 
so peculiarly formed that Mr. Bray, who 
was a great believer in phrenology, per- 
suaded her to have it shaved that a cast 
might be made of it. It was said to 
resemble that of Savonarola, and it was 
George Eliot’s study of his character, to 
see what characteristics they might have 
in common, which grew into ‘‘ Romola.”’ 

At the time of his meeting with Miss 
Evans, Lewes’ family life had been broken 
up entirely. There were reasons why 
his marriage could not be dissolved 
legally, and yet in reality it no longer 
existed. Each of these two natures found 
in the other the complement of itself, the 
development which it needed. From 


caused the greatest gossip. She has been 
condemned by some who condone the 
scandals of the lax divorce laws of the 
present day. There is no sort of doubt 
that the union accorded in every way 
with the consciences of a strong man and 
a strong woman, and that neither ever 
regretted the step they had taken, 
although there were those who made it a 
painful one for her. But the complete 
happiness of mutual understanding, of 
intellectual companionship, satisfied them 
both. By Lewes’ belief in her, she ac- 
quired a self confidence she never could 
have found otherwise. To this con- 
nection the world owes the great works 
which we know as George Eliot’s. 

Her books followed each other in a 
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famous line—‘‘ Adam Bede,”’’ ‘‘The Mill 
on the Floss, ”’ ‘‘ Silas Warner, ’’‘‘Romola, ”’ 
‘‘ Middlemarch,’’ and ‘‘ Daniel Deronda.’’ 
Much of ‘‘Daniel Deronda,’’ her last 
work, grew out of Lewes’ early experi- 
ences, and it showed his influence more 
than any of the others. 

As time went on, her genius triumphed 
over all criticism and opposition, and her 





lovers. As the months rolled by she 
began seeing her acquaintances, and in 
1880 she astonished the world by marrying 
Mr. John Walter Cross, one of her oldest 
and most intimate friends. She was at 
this age, as she had been as a child, 
utterly dependent upon affection, and this 
Mr. Cross gave her, besides an intellec- 
tual companionship. 


CHILVERS COTON CHURCH. 


This was the“ Rev. Amos Barton's” church. 


Sunday afternoon receptions became dis- 
tinctly fashionable—more so than she 
would have had them. No other house 
in London could show such a collection 
of celebrities as gathered here. 

She and Mr. Lewes spent the summer 
of 1878 in Witley, returning to London in 
the autumn. A severe cold contracted by 
Mr. Lewes brought on a serious illness, 
and within a few short days he was dead. 
His wife was completely prostrated for a 
time, and then she took up her work 
again, producing ‘‘ Theophrastus Such,’’ 
a book which depresses all of her earlier. 


They made a continental tour together, 
and came home to live at 4 Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea. Mrs. Cross was resuming her 
Sunday afternoons, when she was taken 
with a sudden cold, and, seven months 
after her second marriage, died in her 
sixty second year—exactly Lewes’ age at 
the time of his death. They buried her 
by his side in Highgate Cemetery, and 
the distinguished men of England came 
to do honor to this woman who had been 
born in a village cottage, amidst the 
simplest surroundings, and who was a 
sovereign in intellect. 


Anna Leach. 


























BY MARION AYER. 


The interesting correspondence of Miss Cecilia Wentworth and Mr. Thomas 
Holliday, showing how the course of true love once more failed to run smooth. 
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BosTON, AUGUST 20, 1896. 
My DEAR MISS WENTWORTH : 

Do you know, it was awfully good of you 
to suggest that I write a description of my 
trip home, for I’m so desperately homesick 
for you all that I must write with even the 
remote chance of a reply, and my modesty 
(first prize at Harvard!) wouldn’t let me ad- 
dress you without an excuse. 

That month on Puget Sound was the 
greatest I ever spent in my life. The weather 
is scorching here. I went out in our cat boat 
on the harbor yesterday and burnt the skin 
all off the back of my neck. I tell youl 
wished for the cool, breezy Sound! Do you 
remember that day we went out to the lake 
fishing and I had hooked a good two pounder 
and was holding on for dear life when Bob’s 
hook flipped up and caught me right in the 
back of my sweater, and you took a snap shot 
of the whole thing? Don’t you think that 
was taking a pretty mean advantage of a fel- 
low? But what a jolly campfire we had later 
in the evening! Only I wish you hadn’t 
happened on that old photo that fell out of 
nly pocket when I was blowing the fire, and 
made me tell you that stuff about Nell Staple- 
ton. You see, I found when I got home that 
she was engaged to old Doc Tompkins ( worth 
a million), and somehow I didn’t care any 
way. But I always do make a fool of myself 
in moonlight. Constitutional ; mother says 
dad proposed to her by moonlight, and he had 
to keep away from the other girls in the full 
of the moon till he was safely married for fear 
he’d propose to some more. So please blot 
out that ‘confession ’’ and let’s begin over 
again. For I hope to see you again, of 
course. Couldn’t think of not doing so. 
You ought to come on for the winter and see 
the opera. There’ll be Calvé and Melba and 
the De Res—I can’t spell ’em, but you know 
who I mean. And my mother will be de- 
lighted to welcome you at our house. She 
feels everlastingly grateful to all Bob’s folks 
for adding a few pounds of flesh to the raw 
bones of her ungainly son. 

By the way, I happened on that etching of 
Corot’s the other day, the one you said you 

il 


admired so much, you know, and so I send it 
along. It isn’t much, it seems to me; I like 
things with lots of color and go like Aiva- 
zovsky’s marines. 

Won’t you please look in the room I had at 
your house and see if I left a memorandum 
book there? I lost one somewhere and it had 
a lot of tips in it that I might find useful 
some time. Dad says I’ve got to stick to 
business now, and I am knuckling down in 
good shape, but I must see a race once in a 
while. We have a first rate family physician 
aud he says I mustn’t attend too closely to 
business. (I’ve promised him a percentage! ) 
And when you write about the book, if you 
are kind enough to take the trouble, tell me 
about the folks and what you are doing, and 
whether Tad caught the measles, and whether 
you will come East. I shall tell mother to 
expect you, any way. Please give my kindest 
regards to all. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Tom HOLLIDAY. 

P.S. By the Lord! I forgot the descrip- 
tion. I’ll have to write again. 

For Miss Cecilia Wentworth, 
Trenton, Washington. 


TRENTON, WASHINGTON, SEPT. 5, 1896. 

Mr. THOMAS W. HOLLIDAY, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
DEAR MR. HOLLIDAY: 

Bob has been threatening to write you for 
several days and inflict upon you the story of 
how he caught a twenty pound salmon while 
trolling in the Sound last week, but though 
Bob as a brother is all that the heart could 
wish, Bob as a correspondent leaves many 
things to be desired, and I presume the 
letter, like many promised me, has never 
materialized. 

The etching by Corot came through all 
right and is a little gem. You can rave all 
you like about the color and ‘‘go”’ of Aiva- 
zovsky’s marines, but if you lived up here 
where the Olympics seem to shut one out of 


the world, and where there is a constantly 


shifting marine view more magnificent than 
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any canvas ever yet painted, you would pre- 
fer something lighter and sketchier, too, just 
fora change. You who are out in the rush 
of affairs, where you daily brush elbows with 
the ‘‘ world, the flesh, and the devil,’”’ are in 
the midst of color and ‘‘ go’ always, and feel 
the need of it even in your pictures! We 
out here who dwell on Olympian heights are 
nearer the gods—at least physically, if not 
spiritually. 

You are very kind to invite me to visit 
your mother, and the grand opera is a great 
temptation, as music is my weak point—or as 
they tell me, my strong one; but the con- 
tents of the family coffers have recently gone 
into a rapid decline, the sort of a decline that 
a family physician (and our is as accommo- 
dating as your seems to be) cannot prescribe 
for, and the trip across the continent would, 
under the circumstances, involve a series of 
hip and pedal movements that I do not feel 
quite up to. 

All the folks send regards, especially the 
incorrigible Tad. With many thanks for the 
etching and the hope that you w2// write that 
description, I am 

Very cordially yours, 
CECILIA WENTWORTH. 

P.S. No, Mr. Holliday, Tad did not have 
the measles. It is entirely due to that 
cherub, too, that your memorandum book 
(which Bob was instructed to send through 
some ‘time ago) was discovered. Not having 
absorbed the moral training of my parents as 
readily as Bob and I did, that young sinner 
perused it at great length the afternoon he 
found it, and without even a lingering trace 
of shame at his lack of principle in so doing, 
quoted from it at length to his long suffering 
relatives. Mother would have stopped him, 
but I was anxious to hear what you had 
jotted down about Bob, and Bob was equally 
anxious to hear what you thought of me. 
The former pronounces you a trump—Bob 
always was susceptible to flattery! And I— 
well, being charitably inclined, I am willing 
to draw the curtain over the memorandum 
you made of me the day of your arrival— 
would that Bob would do likewise. 

CA. 


Boston, SEP. 12, 1896. 

Oh, come, now, Miss Wentworth, did you 
read that confounded mem. of mine? I 
wouldn’t have thought it of you, I wouldn’t 
really. Oh, darn it all!—you must excuse 
me, but I’m simply desperate about it. I 
wouldn’t have had you see that stuff for my 
new horse. And it wasn’t true atall! You 
know how dark it was that first evening, and 
you were so offish and wouldn’t come near 
me, and I was so used to Nell, who sort of 
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fell all over me—no, I don’t mean that, of 
course, but she was free and easy, you know, 
and you are so stately. You regularly over- 
awed me, and I thought you were stiff. But 
you see when I got to know you better I 
found you weren’t a bit, and I had so good a 
time that I hadn’t time to write any more in 
that beastly diary. (I’ll give it to my Aunt 
Jane for teaching me to keep one!) But 
after all, I overheard you tell Bob one day 
that I was an awfully lazy fellow, and, what’s 
worse, I don’t believe you’ve changed your 
mind about it. So you’d better forgive me! 

But now I’m not going to be a ne’er-do- 
well any more. What do you think, the 
pater is going to send me on an important 
trip to Rio and if I do the business well he’ll 
take me into the firm. Now isn’t that just 
splendid of the old boy! By George, I’ll be 
a credit to him or jump overboard. I start 
in three weeks, so you’ll have just time 
enough to write me a dear, long, good by let- 
ter and tell me you forgive me and won’t 
forget mein the three months I shall be 
gone. I’ll send you my address as soon as I 
get there, and you’ll write me there once in 
a while, won’t you? I’ll be desperately 
homesick, you know. And I’ll send you a 
whole cartload of pampas grass and anything 
else they grow there that perhaps you’ll like. 

Now maybe this, my going away, you 
know, reconciles me a little to your not com- 
ing on this winter. But I’m awfully sorry if 
Mr. Wentworth is having any business trouble. 
He’s such a fine fellow, so generous and 
clever. It’s too bad! But I’m sure it’s not 
very serious or you’d have told me more. I’m 
one of the family, you know, and you ought 
to tell me if anything goes wrong. I suppose 
Bob has started on that Mexican investigat- 
ing trip he was talking about. Bet he won’t 
find anything but a pretty Spanish girl! Bob 
has a terrible eye for a pretty face. I heaved 
a regular sigh of relief when I got him through 
college without his eloping once. 

Tell Tad I’ve got itinforhim. Ill send 
him a gun at Christmas that’ll shoot back- 
wards, and if he wants to kill anything but 
himself he’ll have to stand on his head to 
do it. 

Please remember me with kindest regards 
to all the family, and believe me 

Yours most devotedly, 
Tom. 


TRENTON, WN., OCT. I, 1896. 
DEAR MR. HOLLIDAY : 

It is impossible to imagine how you got the 
idea that I read your memorandum, you mis- 
erable offender! I may have the proverbial 
feminine curiosity, but along with it I trust 
is a modicum of honor—enough at least to 
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prevent my reading what was not intended 
for my perusal. It was the youthful and 
investigating Tad, who has not yet lived 
long enough in the society of ‘‘ Bob, who is 
a thorough good fellow—no chump—true 
blue and all that, with brains—not at all 
like his sister, who seems a stiff, offish, 
stately sort of girl—who might be pleasant if 
she’d come off her perch and talk to a fellow 
or even notice him, and who looks like St. 
Cecilia would with a twinkle of the Old Nick 
all over her face ’’—to imbibe his general 
good qualities. 

Mother would have stopped Tad from re- 
peating it, and so would I—after he had said 
what you wrote about Bob; but the graceless 
imp has principles that are (alas for the honor 
of the house of Wentworth!) more suited to 
a politician than to the juvenile hope of a 
Christian family, and he had learned it off, 
and was bound to repeat it all (encouraged 
thereto by sundry bribes from the “‘ thorough 
good fellow’’). However, my charity is 
great enough to cover even your multitude of 
sins, 

It is splendid that you are going into busi- 
ness, and delightful to hear that you are going 
into it with even more than your usual vim 
and energy. I wanted Bob to drink to your 
success last night, but he said: “‘he’d be 
hanged if he would after your mean insinua- 
tions about his college days.’’ He says com- 
mon decent gratitude for the times he has 
gone with you on your moonlight promenades 
with good looking girls—at his own invita- 
tion—just to keep you’ from inadvertently 
proposing to a few of them, ought to have 
made you draw the curtain with the tender 
hand of a friend over his weak points and 
paint his good ones with the ‘‘colorand go”’ 
you are’so fond of. 

Tad is so overcome at the prospect of a gun 
that he has been very proper all day. He 
wants to know why more people don’t write 
diaries ; whatever Tad’s failings in the moral 
line, his brain is clear and his sequence of 
ideas all arranged with due reference to the 
main point of his own ‘‘ rewards of merit.” 

Wishing you all the success in the world, 
and hoping we shall have some descriptions 
of Rio as fine as the one of your trip home 
which never came, I remain 

Very sincerely, 
CECILIA WENTWORTH. 

P. S. By the time you receive this I shall 
be hard at work—doing the only thing I seem 
to have any talent for—teaching nmsic. You 
are so kind to express such interest in father’s 
affairs that I don’t mind telling you that he 
has had considerable worry over business 
matters lately ; and now the mines he counted 
on to give him sufficient returns to tide over 
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the crisis have not panned out so rapidly as 
he expected, so Bob has given up the Mexi- 
can trip—which had more glory than remu- 
neration in connection with it—and is going 
up to the mines to see what can be done. 
Poor Bob! This financial embarrassment has 
brought out all the good there is in him—he 
says it is the only sort of embarrassment he is 
capable of feeling (after four years in your 
society, I presume), and he makes bad jokes 
about escaping the yellow fever and the des- 
tiny of uniting his fate with that of some 
beautiful ‘‘ greaser.’’ 
€: 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 8, 1896. 
To Miss CEcILIA WENTWORTH, 
TRENTON, WASH. 

Can’t stand it to leave you slaving. Come 
with me. Mother’ll meet you and have 
minister and things all ready. Can hold ship 
a week. Wire ‘‘yes’’ to your distracted 

Tom. 


TRENTON, WN., Oct. 8, 1896. 
To Mr. THomas W. HoLimay, 
Care HoLLipay & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Most emphatically no. 
mosynary institution. 


Am not an :elee- 
Cc. W. 


RIO JANEIRO, Nov. 10, 1896. 
My DEAR Miss WENTWORTH : 

Don’t throw this aside when you see my 
handwriting, but read what explanation I can 
make of that wretched telegram that has 
killed your respect for me forever. I don’t 
pretend to excuse it—there’s no excuse but 
that I was.a poor, miserable, boyish fool who 
blundered like a brute where he should have 
been most delicate. Though only a month 
ago it seems years; those long nights in the 
tropics when for hours I tramped the deck of 
our ship and thought over the whole business, 
and realized how I had:shocked and disgusted 
you, made an old man of me. I loved you, 
you know, Miss Wentworth. Perhaps I didn’t 
know howmuch until your last letter.came, but 
the thought of leaving you away out there 
drudging at uncongenial work—you who are 
so fitted for every luxury, for the highest 
station the world can offer—it opened my 
eyes and I knew I couldn’t live without you. 
It wasn’t pity! Oh, how could you think 
so? And yet how could you think other- 
wise? You couldn’t see the working of the 
thing I call my mind; I hadn’t seen it my- 
self twenty four hours; yet I expected you to 
understand and come all that long distance 
alone to give yourself to such a chumpzas I. 
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That’s where I was the biggest fool—to sup- 
pose you could ever care for me under any 
circumstances. Why, you are worth a thou- 
sand of me; there isn’t a man in the world 
good enough for you. You are so brave, so 
noble, so superior to all the other girls I ever 
knew! Well, it’s all over, and I must live 
my life with only the memory of an inspira- 
tion—for you are and always will be that to 
me. Even in those lazy, happy summer days 
your strong, earnest character moved me. I 
became for the first time ashamed of my idle, 
useless life and saw that even a rich man’s 
son had something else to do in the world be- 
sides spend his father’s money. And so I 
went to work, and mean to be a man if I can, 
partly for the sake of my good father and 
mother, but more I believe for the self respect 
you first made me conscious of. What is it 
some one says ?— 


What tho’ life’s dearest joy I miss, 
There lies a nameless strength in this, 
I will be worthy of it. 


I’m not very strong on poetry, you know, 
but that does express a little what I feel. 

Oh, I hope you’ll be very happy! I almost 
hope some day you will marry a man half 
good enough for you—but no, I don’t any 
such thing, and I’d be a hypocrite to say so! 
I want you myself, I want you and I can’t 
have you! Good by, good by. 

, a. A. 


TRENTON, DEC. 5, 1896. 
My DEAR MR. HOLLIDAY: 

I am grieved past expression to learn that 
I have been the cause of a mauvais quart 
a’ heure to one for whom we all have somuch 
friendship as we have for you. 

Of course you exaggerated the view I took 
of your well meaning but sadly mistaken 
telegram, just as you exaggerated my ordin- 
ary traits of character into superior charms 
and graces. I most assuredly consider you 
neither a ‘‘ brute’’ nor a “‘ fool,” nor any of 
the other uncomplimentary terms you lavish 
upon yourself so undeservingly,. but admire 
the big heartedness and generosity which 
would have set aside your own arrangements 
and ambitions and held them as nothing to 
relieve your dearest friend’s sister from work 
which, believe me, is thoroughly congenial 
aud pleasant. 

Since this is the last you will hear from 
me, I desire to leave you with no mistaken 
impressions. I want you to feel that I ap- 
preciate most deeply the manly tone of your 
last letter and the nobility with which you 
take upon yourself the blame for your pain— 
a blame which should rightfully attach tome, 
I fear. 
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I shall always be your friend, and I shall 
always be grateful to you for those few 
bright, joyous weeks last summer ; it is the 
happiest time I have ever had, or ever shall 
have ; even now when the skies are leaden 
and the winds are howling discordantly just 
out of my window, the recollection of it 
strikes across my soul like strains of music. 
Good by. I sincerely hope that you will find 
in life always the things that make it best 
worth living—action, ambition, and achieved 
success—and what is better even than these 
—happiness. 

Your friend, 
CECILIA WENTWORTH. 
Mr. Thomas W. Holliday, 
Rio Janeiro, S. A. 


TRENTON, WASH., JUNE I, 1897. 
DEAR OLD Tom: 

I was russling about In Cissys room for a 
Litel peese of Papir as a Wod to put in My 
Gun, an i cum acrost this wich as It is adrest 
to You at the beginnin she must hav Ment to 
send orf an it got Must by axident. No, i 
Wont say that neether, fur that is not so an 
Cissy sez i must not tell so menny lies or else 
you Wood be sorry you Give me a Gun an 
wood not like me nor think me Manly wich 
i wish to be an to be like You soi will tell 
The trooth. Wen i see a fello in trubbel i 
want to Help him out wen he is a good fello 
like You an givs me Guns an wen he dont no 
wat to do for his Self in the Mattir. An Bob 
ses he thort you was in trubbel an Cissy wus 
the caws so i thort this Letir wood make 
you feel Bettir an tho i am not the fello to go 
Back on a gurl wen she is such a tiptopper as 
Cissy wy it seems to Me it is but the skware 
thing to tip a wingk to a fello that is in 
trubbel an that aint got the Branes to get it 
fixt owt for his Self an let my Branes help 
him owt. Bob ses he didn’t no wither Cissy 
liked You or Not—he ses it to Muther an 
i Wus back of the sofy eating pursurvz—but 
he ses fur her to try to find owt as you wus 
too good a fello to be warin yure Self owt 
with pane an greef as he cood see from yure 
lettirs you wus doing wen it Mite be helped 
an i never Must it up for Cissy did it an throo 
it onto the flore an i Found it an wus takin it 
fura Wod. The Gun is a Dazy, she shutes 
like All-fired Blazes—you wus the Only one 
wot thort i New enuf to hav a Gun or wus 
morn a Kid an i am grateful an wood stand 
by You an if you Cum owt You kin use the 
Gun she shot too jackRabbits an ole mister 
Wilbys new caf an gose orf if you aint Care- 
ful wen you don’t want er to. 

Pa ses she costs a orful lot fur shot an pow- 
dir an if you hav any from yure old Gun 
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you dont want you Mite send it on—fer we 
Men dont like to git owt of Powdir you bet. 
My sister Is 
yures trooly, 
TAD, 
(The sharpshutir of the Sound. ) 
That is wot the kids call me an 
aint tha green ovir Me havin a 
Gun. Ono! 


TRENTON, WN., MAy 31, 1897. 
DEAR MR. HOLLIDAY: 

Bob has come from the mines, and last 
night told us the good news that we are once 
more free from all financial cares, for the 
Happy mine has panned out magnificently. 
And now that I can meet you on equal grounds 
I feel that it is only justice to tell you that 
the answer which I sent to your letter from 
Rio Janeiro would have been a very different 
one if we had not been so wretchedly poor 
then. Pshaw! why should I try to excuse 
myself like this? It was pride, and not pov- 
erty, that indited that miserable epistle! I 
could not bear that you should feel that I was 
beneath you, even in ever so little—I could 
not endure that you should pity me—and 
then the thought crept in that your big 
hearted generosity could not bear to see your 
friend’s sister drudge out a weary existence 
while you had wealth and position. And 
then, too, perhaps I felt all the angrier with 
myself to discover when I read your manly 
letter that I loved you so much. It was such 
pain to miss you! To find that your presence 
was what had made those summer days such 
glorious ones, and made the places on beau- 
tiful Puget Sound where we had our outings 
and excursions all the more beautiful because 
they were full of memories of you. Every- 
where I seem to feel the lack of the strength 
and help of your presence, and everything 
seems dull and lifeless without the vim and 
vigor of your enthusiasm, and wearisome 
without the cheery optimism of your remarks. 
You may think that I have not enough pride 
now, but I cannot help writing so, for my 
pride, with all my other feelings, seems 
merged into a great love for you. You may 
have changed since—— 


Boston, JUNE 8, 1897. 
My DARLING: 

Is it true? Do you love me, and am I the 
happiest man in the world, or am I only 
crazy? Oh, my dearest, my precious girl, 
how I have longed for you, missed you, 
needed you, and now the possibility that I 
may have you, all my own, never to leave 
me—it is too much! I’ll be right on, dear, 
by the next train. Father won’t listen toa 
word about business. He and mother are 


pretty nearly as happy as Iam. To be sure 
they think it isa bit irregular, taking advan- 
tage of what was not intended for me, you 
know, but just this once they agree that the 
end justifies the means. And since the 
mother has seen the effect of your letter I be- 
lieve she would make you have me willy 
nilly. I’ve been getting so particularly raw 
boned lately that the dear soul has fretted 
about me awfully, and was even losing faith 
in her beloved oatmeal gruel as a cure for all 
wounds of mind and body. Here I am going 
on like the same old rattle pated boy that I 
thought was dead, but I must ‘‘let myself 
loose’? just this once, and you shall see by 
and by how steady I have grown to be. Don’t 
be afraid to trust me, dearest ; I lave really 
learned a good deal in these last six months, 
and with your dear wise head to help me I 
may ‘‘growup’’in time. And oh, we will 
be so happy! I cannot wait to see you. I’ll 
carry that precious letter with me and live 
upon it till I have you. Then I shall want 
nothing else. Just six days, my own love, 
and then—will you be glad to see your de- 
voted, crazy, happy Tom? 


P. S. There, I’ve bungled in the same old 
way! Of course, the letter I mean is the one 
Tad found in your waste basket and sent on 
to me, God bless him! He shall have that 
South American pony I brought home, or any- 
thing else on earth he wants, if he has given 
me the sweetest girl in the whole world. 


(From the Trenton Gazette.) 
HOLLIDAY—-WENTWORTH. 

The prettiest wedding of the year occurred 
yesterday at the residence of Hon. Henry C. 
Wentworth, the high contracting parties 
being Mr. Wentworth’s beautiful and accom- 
plished daughter, Miss Cecilia, and Mr. 
Thomas W. Holliday, of Boston, Mass., junior 
member of the wealthy and honored firm of 
Holliday & Son, dealers in Brazilian coffee 
and spices. 

The auspicious day was a sample of West- 
ern Washington’s perfection in that line—a 
warm sun but gentle breeze, the atmosphere 
clear and soft and laden with the sweetness 
of a million roses. The house was elabor- 
ately decorated with these flowers for which 
the Puget Sound country is so famous. Mu- 
sicians hidden behind a bank of jacqueminots 
in the hall played softly during the ceremony, 
which took place at high noon. The bride, 
in a simple gown of white, was more than 
usually lovely, and the handsome, manly 
bridegroom looked fairly worthy of her. A 
unique feature of the occasion was the ab- 
sence of a bridesmaid, and the substitution 
therefor, as an attendant upon the bride, of 
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Master Theodore. Wentworth, dressed as a 
page in veritable ‘‘doublet and hose.’’ This 
young gentleman was the recipient of much 
attention, both on account of his personal 
attractions and because of the whispered ru- 
mor that in some mysterious fashion he had 
‘* made the match.’’ 

The gifts were rare and costly, that of the 
bride’s father being 10,000 shares in the 
Happy mine, which, as those shares are now 
held, is a fortune in itself. The bridegroom’s 
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gift to his bride’s attendant was a jet black 
South American pony of. finest breed. The 
beautiful little animal ‘‘ showed his paces” 
on the lawn to the great admiration of all, 
and the justifiable pride of Master ‘‘ Tad.”’ 
After the ceremony and an exquisite lunch- 
eon, the happy couple left by the 2:30 train 
for the East, where they will reside in Bos- 
ton, in a handsome house on the Back Bay 
presented by Mr. Holliday, Sr. The best 
wishes of a host of friends accompany them. 


THE HERMIT. 


ABOVE the blindness of content, 
The ignorance of.ease, 
Inhabiting within his soul 
A shrine of mysteries, 


Between the silences of sleep, 


Attentively he hears 


The endless, crawling sob and strain, 


The spending of the years. 


He sees the lapsing stream go by 


His unperturbéd face, 


Out of a dark, into a dark, 


Across a lighted space. 


He calls it life, this lighted space 
Upon the moving flood. 

He sees the water white with tears, 
He sees it red with blood. 


And many specks upon the fide 
He sees and marks by name— 

Motes of a day, and fools of fate, 
And challengers of fame ; 


With here a people, there a babe, 
A blossom, or a crown— 

They whirl a little, gleam, and pass, 
Or in the eddies drown. 


He waits. He waits one day to see 
The lapsing of the stream, 

The eddying shapes, the darknesses, 
Dissolve into a stream. 


Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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BEACH. 


A MURMUR of voices, music, and the wash 
of the summer sea against the breakwater. 
The faint shuffling of russet shoes and the 
frou frou of skirts. Men in negligé shirts 
and belts—women in laces, crepon, and mous- 
seline de soie. An endless procession of 
promenaders. 

Out of the crowd—silhouetted against the 
sunset—come a youth and a girl, stylishly 
dressed and distinguishable from the others 
only by an indefinable something in their 
faces ; a something painted there by the few 
confused, passionate words he said to her as 
they leaned upon the rail at the end of the 
walk, watching the water and the yachts be- 
calmed out yonder—a something which makes 
them alone in the crowd of five thousand— 
which makes the golden afterglow, the music 
and the lights, symbolic of their coming lives. 

As they walk by, his hand accidentally 
touches hers. Her eyelids droop, and the 
pretty teeth close upon her lip in an effort to 
control the thrill of happiness. She looks up 
at him, and his arm almost—but not quite. It 
is too light, yet. 

So—they disappear in the crowd. The 
middle aged married couple, who have been 
watching them from the benches, look at each 
other and sigh. Same old, old world—same 
old, old story. 

The music dies away—and darkness gently 
creeps over the rippling water. 

Clarence Herbert New. 





WHEN THE NETS CAME IN. 


THE blue hills rose steep and sheer from 
the water’s edge, and, in the early morning 
light, seemed like a wall inclosing the little 
bay. Behind this barrier was a world of 
bright, translucent pink, deepening moment 
by moment and quivering with opaline tints. 
Then the sun rose up from behind the wall, 
and all the pink and opal lights flung them- 
selves riotously down into the dimpling 
waves. 

On the beach across the bay the Italian 
fishermen were bringing in the nets. They 


dragged them in hand over hand, and, as 
they walked down the beach, left little mounds 
of the knotted cord behind them. Here and 
there, in the wet brown heaps, a shimmering 
flash of silver writhed for a moment and then 





The fishermen were strangely 


was still. 
quiet ; they neither quarreled nor jested, as 
was their wont; they made no eager specu- 
lations on the value of the catch ; but silently, 


doggedly pulled at the nets. All, that is, 
save Manuel. His voice rose high and clear 
above the dashing waves. 

‘* Ohi, Caroli, ohi, Caroli ;’’ the Neapoli- 
tan love song sounded curiously out of place 
on this little Western fishing beach, but it 
was not the song that brought a frown to the 
rugged faces of the fishermen ; it was the fact 
that the man could sing at all. ‘‘ Cedi, Caroli, 
cedt, Caroli!’ Such passionate appeal was 
in the voice, and in every listening heart was 
the self same question: has the fellow no 
heart, no feeling? 

For a tragedy had come to the sea coast 
town. Pepita, old Juanita’s grandchild, had 
disappeared ; Pepita, the gayest, sweetest 
girl in all the country round about; Pepita, 
beloved by the whole village, but betrothed 
to Manuel. 

She had gone with him always when he 
went at night to set the nets, and over the 
waters had floated back his beautiful voice 
singing his love to her. Then had come a 
quarrel, shortand sharp, and for days Manuel 
lay on the wharf on a pile of ropes, cursing 
everything and everybody that came near 
him. Pepita liad not been seen in the village 
during those days; she did not come from 
her home until the evening of the reconcilia- 
tion. Then she had walked with her lover 
on the cliffs, flirting her short red skirts and 
coquettishly twirling her fan, for Pepita’s 
blood was Andalusian—filtered through many 
sullying streams, perhaps, but giving her all 
the arts and graces of sunny Spain. 

That night Manuel’s voice had again rung 
strong and clear across the sea. The next 
morning Pepita was gone. Where or when 
or why, no one could tell. Old Juanita said 
that late at night she had heard Manuel sing- 
ing, ever nearer and nearer, up the wharf, up 
the steep winding road. Then the house 
door had shut softly, and, sure that her 
Pepita was safe, she had slept. That was all 
she could tell, all any one could tell. At 
first inquiring looks were bent on Manuel, 
but his grief was so intense, his search for the 
girl, or some trace of her, so eager and intent, 
that suspicion could not fall on him. 

As the days crept by, a sullen, morose 
spirit settled upon him which drove every- 
body from him. Only in his boat at night, 














and in the morning when the nets came in, 
he sang. 

Now, as the brawny, sun burned armis tug- 
ged at the net, his voice rose ever higher and 
higher, clearer and sweeter. The nets were 
heavy with plunder from the sea. Beads of 
sweat poured down the fishermen’s faces, and 
their breath came quick and hot. Nearer 
and nearer came the net. Already its silver 
freight shone on the surface of the sea. A 
long, long pull, and the scurrying fish im- 
prisoned in the brown meshes were flopping 
on the yellow sand ; but still the net dragged. 

‘“* Tutto intorno canta amore, amore, 
amore,’’ rose the strong, clear voice, and the 
swaying bodies moved rhythmically with the 
song. Then all at once they stopped, and 
the words died from the singer’s lips. In 
the tawny net, surrounded by gleaming sil- 
ver scales aud shimmering green sea grass, 
there was something red; something white 
and ghastly. 

Eagerly and with all their strength the 
men again Jaid hold of the net, and in an in- 
stant the something was at their feet. An- 
other instant, and the net was cut from 
around it, and Pepita lay white and still in 
the morning sunlight, her red skirt clinging 
to her slender form, the tiny fan still clasped 
in her stiff, cold fingers. One of the men fell 
on his ktiees beside her, and drew from her 
breast,a slender blade of steel. 

“It is Manuel’s!’’ they shouted as one 
man, and turned to seize the murderer; but 
he had fled. When the first gleam of red 
was seen through the rising wave Manuel 
knew instinctively what the net held, why it 
had seemed so strangely heavy. Loosing his 
hold of the cords, he had rushed in headlong 
flight up the rocky pathway. High on the 
cliff above the beach the men saw hitn stand 
fora moment. Then he disappeared. 

When they had carried the girl tenderly 
and gently to her home they started in pur- 
suit of her destroyer, but it was as though 
the. earth had swallowed him; no slightest 
trace of him was ever found. 

Now, whien the fishermen tell the tale, 
they look over their shoulders and surrepti- 
tiously cross themselves. And there are 
some of them who affirm that on still, moon- 
light nights they can hear the pleading re- 
frain, ‘‘ Ohi, Caroli, cedi, Caroli.” Faint 
and far away it sounds, but sweet and clear 
as in the old days when Manuel told his love 
to Pepita. 


Kathryn Jarboe. 


A PARALLEL CASE. 


I WAS a young lawyer at the time—and 
very much in love. In spite of this fact, my 
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business was prospering, and the addition of 
a couple of large firms to my clientéle enabled 
me to think seriously of matrimony. 

The question was, ‘‘ How to propose?’’ I 
had every reason to suppose that Miss 
Florence Keith would accept me, but I did 
not care to take any chances. There was no 
one to advise, and I found my married friends 
singularly averse to relating their own expe- 
riences. The best I could get from them was 
the simple suggestion to take advantage of 
the first favorable turn in the subject of con- 
versation. This suggestion may have had its 
value, but I failed to discover it. To me, it 
seemed about as useful as it would be to tell 
a mariner who wanted to sail to France to 
“take the’ first wind that blew there.’ I 
bought a book that appeared to be on the 
subject, but found it consisted only of a com- 
pilation of selections from novels. Neverthe- 
less, I resolved to learn my fate that very 
evening. 

The young lady who had so completely won 
my heart lived with her father—a widower— 
in the neighborhood of my own home. It 
was quite customary, too, for me to spend the 
evening with them. I was, in fact, an old 
friend, who wanted to be more; so my next 
visit was only a matter of course. She in- 
vited me, as usual, to sit with her on the 
porch, while her father, as usual, retired to 
the library with his evening paper. 

‘*T want to tell you how we have spent the 
day,’’ said my gg ag I always con- 
sidered her mine. ‘‘ We have discovered an 
ideal life.’’ 

“It is what I am myself seeking,’’ I 
answered. ‘‘ Tell me about it.’’ 

‘Well, we went to the State Asylum for 
the Insane,’’ she began. 

‘‘And found it there? ”’ 

“There. Not among the violently insane, 
but among those dear old souls whose minds 
have not lived as long as their bodies, and 
whose friends and fortunes have gone away 
before they have. Among them we found 
a delightful, white haired old gentleman 
whose existence was simply ideal. It seems 
that in the town where he lived before 
his misfortune came there was a very lovely 
young lady, and he was very fond of her—in 
a fatherly way, remember ; this is not a love 
story. Nothing delighted him more than to 
play whist with her and a couple of her 
friends who, though married, were of her own 
age. Although an old gentleman, he made 
a welcome fourth to their little card parties, 
as it gave him so much pleasure that his 
happiness reflected on them—and there was 
no one younger, you know, who—who was 
so nice, we will say.’’ 

‘Or quite good enough for her in the eye 
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‘* That sort of 


of her friends,’’ I interjected. 
chaperonage has made many an old maid.”’ I 
believed very firmly in marriage that even- 
ing—and still do. 

‘‘ Well, at any rate,’’ my young lady went 
on, ‘‘one day these four drove out into the 


country for a quiet little picnic. They had a 
beautiful ride through country lanes and cool 
woods, they had a row on a pretty lake, and 
they played whist to their hearts’ content. 
The skies could not have been bluer, the 
birds in the trees above them could not have 
sung more sweetly, and the flowers in the 
field could not have been fairer. Altogether 
they had such a delightful time that they re- 
solved to spend the next day in the same way. 
That evening the dear old man’s mind gave 
way. From the effects of perfect happiness? 
Perhaps—no one knows. But, at any rate, 
life has been that evening with him ever 
since, with nothing in the past but the mem- 
ory of that happy day, and nothing in the 
future but the prospect of another just like it 
on the morrow. That is the ideal life we 
found. Isn’t it beautiful?’’ 

‘It’s a poem,’’ I answered enthusiastically ; 
and then an inspiration came tome. Mark 
this—the proposal of every man who really 
loves is an inspiration. No matter how poorly 
he expresses himself, how much he stumbles, 
or falters, or stammers, down in his heart is a 
love poem. If I could only learn those little 
measures of human song, the world would 
raise a monument tome. But I only know 
one, and that I can only tell in prose. 

‘*T, too, know a story as beautiful as that,’’ 
said I. 

‘‘T—I think I know your story,’’ she an- 
swered. 

‘* Nevertheless, let me tell it to you,’’ I 
continued. 

‘Well?’ said she, with a blush. 

‘*As I said before,’’ I began, ‘I, too, am 
seeking an ideal life. There is a beautiful 
young lady (don’t mistake me, I love her for 
more than her beauty of face and form) with 
whom I have spent many happy evenings, 
and a few happy mornings and afternoons. I 
want to assure myself of an unbroken succes- 
sion of such evenings in the future, and I 
want to stretch them intodays. Ina word, I 
want to marry her.’’ 

“Who is this young lady ?”’ 

‘“Can’t you guess ?”’ 

‘‘Perhaps—but tell me her initials. 
is quite usual.’’ 

‘*She has but one—U,”’ I answered. 

She smiled, rose quietly, took me by the 
hand, and led me in to her father. 

‘‘ Papa,’’ said she, leaning over his chair, 
‘here is a young man who wants to lead an 
ideal life.’’ 


That 
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‘*Bless my soul!’’ exclaimed her father. 
‘To go mad like our friend in the asylum ?”’ 

‘Not quite so bad as that,’’ said she. ‘‘ He 
wants to get married.’’ 

“Tell him we will aid him all we can,”’ 
said the old gentleman with a smile. 

And then the stars sang in heaven for me. 

Tom Hall. 


THAT HUNDREDTH CHANCE. 


MR. PENTERBURY was excessively an- 
noyed. To be sure, it was some consolation 
to realize that the smash up had overtaken a 
train ahead instead of his own, but this did 
not cause the two hours’ delay to be any less 
tedious. 

Mr. Penterbury strained his fast failing 
eyesight to note any objects of interest in 
the neighborhood. The Limited had come 
to a halt in the outskirts of a small town 
whose name appeared only on the local time 
tables. One glance, however, and the old 
gentleman started up. 

‘*Bless my soul! This is Holliston!’’ He 
pressed his wrinkled forehead close to the 
plate glass, and endeavored to make out fa- 
miliar landmarks in the deepening dusk. 
But the square, gray tower of the academy 
was the only thing that met memory half 
way. And small wonder. It was more than 
fifty years since he had been a boarding pupil 
there, and he had never once been back. 
Hard headed man of business that he was, he 
had had no time for sentiment. Class reun- 
ions appealed not to him; he had kept up 
few of the old friendships ; his intimate ac- 
quaintances were either associates in business 
or members of the club where he lived. 

But tonight, with time to be killed on his 
hands, he felt in softer mood as he looked 
out on scenes upon which his eyes had gazed 
when there was the sparkle of youth in 
them. 

‘I must take a stroll through the old 
town,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘It will divert 
me and make the delay less irksome.”’ 

He summoned the porter and made sure 
that there was no possibility of the train 
starting on within two hours, then walked 
through to the rear car. 

‘Careful, sir,’? was the brakeman’s warn- 
ing, and he offered his shoulder, by which the 
old man might steady his descent to the road- 
bed. 

Mr< Penterbury was inclined to resent the 
attention. His mind had suddenly gone 
back to the day when Jack Adams and he 
ran off with the handcar the men were using 
in the building of this very road, and dodged 
all pursuit by the activity of their muscles. 
Jack was a great grandfather now, somebody 
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had told him. Howthey would have laughed 
if they had ever pictured such a possibility in 
the old days when they used to put on their 
best clothes and sally forth of a Saturday 
night to call on the girls in the town ! 

The strong odor of box hedge, suddenly 
wafted to his senses, seemed to transport him 
in an instant over the intervening decades 
back to the time when the smile of a certain 
girl opened heaven to his eyes. How silly it 
must have been! He was no more than fif- 
teen, and she not so old, but he remembered 
as if it were but yesterday that he had thought 
even Joe Bond’s tow head worth watching 
over because her curls were golden, and had 
a vivid recollection of the thrashing he had 
given Harry Scott when he had once declared 
that her eyes were only a washed out blue. 

Harry was the fellow who had introduced 
him to her, and who was made jealous by the 
preference of the new friend to the old. In 
looking back Mr. Penterbury now realized 
that she must have preferred him to all the 
others. And here he was now, at the very 
gateway of the old place. 

It was Saturday night, too. What if she 
lived here still? There were a hundred 
chances to one that she had either married, 
or had died, or moved away. But there was 
still the hundredth chance, and old Tom Pen- 
terbury was in just the mood to take it. 

He pushed open the gate and started up the 
path. How pungent was the odor of the 
hedges! His head fairly swam with it. He 
felt no older than on that last night before he 
went away when he had plucked up his 
courage to kiss Hilda good by. And here, at 
the top of the porch steps, was the very spot 
where they sat on the night which marked 
the progress of their acquaintance to the 
quarreling stage. He remembered how 
happy it had made him to hear the faint 
‘Tom’? he had listened for all the way to the 
gate, going off in apparent high dudgeon, 
but walking on the grass lest the crunching 
of the gravel might drown her voice recalling 
him. 

He was brought back with a wrench to the 
present by the sudden appearance in the 
open doorway of a colored servant. Mr. 
Penterbury pulled himself together. 

‘Ts Miss Hilda at home?’’ he asked. 

The woman stared at him for an instant, then 
replied, with a little old fashioned courtesy : 

‘* Yes, sah.’’ 

‘Tell her, please, that Tom Penterbury is 
waiting on the porch.” 

‘*Ves, sah ;’’ and the woman disappeared, 
casting a wondering look back at him. 

Mr. Penterbury let himself down into one 
of the piazza chairs—he wished he had the 
courage to try that top step, but he had 
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doubts about being able to get up again— 
and for an instant was disturbed by the 
thought that very likely she would have for- 
gotten who Tom Penterbury was. Well, she 
could simply decline to see him, on suspicion 
that he was a book agent, and he would 
have time to continue his walk so much 
further. 

‘*So this is Tom !"’ 

There was undeniably age in the voice, but 
a certain cadence to it still that set Mr. Pen- 
terbury’s heart afluttering. He would never 
have known her. To be sure, her light hair 
had not turned so very gray, but it was worn 
so differently and the cap exposed only a little 
of it toview. And yet he had seen few old 
ladies with such a clear complexion and 
bright eyes. And she had given him both 
her hands, and stood looking at him with 
such a mixture of incredulity and pleasure on 
her face, that the poor old man’s head was 
quite turned. 

“‘T was sure you had forgotten that there 
was ever such a person in the world as Hilda 
Crawford,’’ she said, as she seated herself be- 
side him. 

‘“*Then you have thought of me some- 
times? ’’ he asked eagerly. 

**T couldn’t well have helped it, with your 
name in the papers so often.’’ 

‘* And you associated that Thomas Penter- 
bury with the Tom in short jackets who used 
to sit with you on that upper step and declare 
he would rather own a circus than anything 
else on earth?” 

‘*Oh, I knewthat was only a boyish fancy, 
just as—just as some others he had then 
were,’’ and she laughed in a hearty fashion it 
did one good to hear. 

Mr. Penterbury’s face suddenly sobered. 

‘*Boyish though that fancy was, Hilda,”’ 
he said earnestly, ‘‘ he never had another. 
Although you may have seen my name in 
connection with certain enterprises that have 
a big sound, I realize tonight that there is 
one connection in which it might have been 
used that would have brought me more solid 
happiness than——’”’ 

‘« Even the ownership of a circus ?’’ quickly 
interposed his listener. ‘‘ But come, Mr. Pen- 
terbury, we old folks must not stay out here. 
It isgrowing damp. Besides, I want you to 
meet my husband. I think you and he were 
schoolfellows. You remember Scott, don’t 
you—Harry Scott?”’ 

‘‘- Yes—oh, of course, but really, Mrs. Scott, 
my train may start on any minute. Pray, 
give him my compliments and congratula- 
tions ;’”’ and the old gentleman made off down 
those steps almost as swiftly as he had done 
in the old days. 

‘I’m glad I thrashed that Scott,’’ he mut- 
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tered, as he hurried along to the gate, crunch- 
ing the gravel noisily beneath his footsteps. 
Matthew White, Jr. 


THIRD PERSON SINGULAR. 


BotH Copley and Loftus have long honored 
me with their confidences. Even when we 
were chums at school I was the repository of 
their secrets, the mediator in their quarrels. 
At college they made of me a sort of human 
diary for the reception of their lives and 
works. I knew that Copley squirmed under 
his exclusion from the football team—a fact 
stoically concealed from every one else; 
while the keen sorrow which his failure 
to get into the rowing eight had awakened in 
the bosom of Reggy Loftus was to me an 
open secret. And when we emerged from 
our shells and forsook finally the academical 
incubator, I remained the mutual mentor of 
this interesting pair of fledglings. 

It was one day when I sat counting chimney 
pots from my studio window—best north 
light in all New York, as the janitor will tell 
you any day—that Copley and Loftus artived 
simultaneously at my door. Now this was 
strange. Although equally my friends, they 
had never been quite friends themselves. 
Whenever they had sought sage counsel, 


they had sought it singly. Hence the eleva- 
tion of my eyebrows when they entered 
together. 

I waved my hand towards the sideboard. 
You will observe, when you know me longer, 


that I am aman of few words. But neither 
Loftus nor yet Copley was in a mood for liba- 
tions. Unrefreshed, they sat down. Copley 
looked at Loftus. Loftus returned the com- 
pliment. Result—silence. 

‘*Boys,”? quoth I, at length, ‘‘ you had 
better toss up for who speaks first.”’ 

They grinned, uneasily ; and at last Copley, 
who is, perhaps, just a thought quicker than 
Loftus, opened the ball. 

‘* Jack,’’ he said, ‘‘ you know Miss Fanny 
Frawley?” 

I nodded affirmatively. ; 

‘*Well,’? he continued, ‘it’s about her. 
You see, we’re both very much in love with 
her——”’ 

‘‘ Over head and ears,’’ commented Loftus. 

‘“We met her at the same party, have 
known her for the same length of time, and— 
so far as I can see—have paid her equally 
pronounced attentions.”’ 

‘* And she?’ I asked. 

Loftus took up the thread. 
nice—very nice to both of us,’’ he remarked. 
‘‘Nice’”’? is the most emphatic adjective of 
commendation Reggy Loftus was ever known 
to use. ‘‘In fact, Jack, we cannot decide 
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which of us she prefers. And we don’t want 
to take any unfair advantage.’’ 

Copley smote his palm upon the table ap- 
provingly. 

“That’s it!’? he exclaimed. ‘‘ No unfair- 
ness—no underhand work. A fair field, 
and no favor. That’s why we’ve come to 
you.”’ 

‘* But——”’ I began. 

‘* You don’t see what we’re driving at, eh? 
Well, I’ll explain, if Loftus will allow me. 
We just want you to be the same kind old 
Jack you’ve always been. We want you to— 
to—well, dash it all, we want you to find out 
for us which of the two she really does want 
to marry.’’ 

**Good !”’ ejaculated Loftus. ‘‘ It will be 
the nicest way out of the difficulty; and 
we’re sure you won’t refuse, Jack. Will 
you?”’ 

I sat up, and lit a cigar. 

‘* You see, Bob and Reggy,”’ said I, ‘‘ there’c 
a little difficulty in the way which you don’t 
seem to have considered Miss Fanny 
Frawley barely knows me.”’ 

‘*Oh, but she does, and likes you, too!”’ 
This from Loftus, 

‘Only last night I heard her speak of 
your ‘strong character.’ You are the very 
man to discover her predilections.’’ This 
from Copley. 

I mused and puffed—puffed and mused— 
mused and puffed—and mused again. Finally. 
between puffing and musing, I laughed. He 
who laughs commits himself. I accepted the 
situation. 

‘** Boys,’”’ quoth I, ‘‘it’s a deucedly ticklish 
mission, but I promise you I’ll do my best. 
And now——”’ 

Once more I waved my hand toward the 
sideboard. This time the tacit invitation was 
not declined. Copley and Loftus rose with 
alacrity, and drank twin bumpers to my very 
good health. 

I was formally accredited ambassador ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
the court of Miss Fanny Frawley. 

‘‘Dear me, Mr. Dighton! You have been 
an unconscionable time about calling.” 

‘*My dear Miss Frawley, one cannot set 
lightly about important functions.’’ 

“And I am a function !”’ 

‘“‘A very delightful one, Miss Frawley. 
But really, you know, I am not much of a 
caller.’’ 

‘You call on the muses daily, I am told.” 

‘*But they are never at home, I assure 
you.” 

‘‘T wish I were a muse,’’ remarked Miss 
Frawley, with an adorable smile. 

‘*But you are,’’ I protested. ‘‘ You cer- 
tainly are—the tenth muse. The muse of —’’ 
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‘‘Of afternoon tea, of course. Won’t you 
have some inspiration, Mr. Dighton?’”’ 

I ensconced myself by the tea table, and 
began the campaign. 

‘* By the way,’’ was my first shot, ‘‘I saw 
Reggy Loftus this morning.’’ 

‘‘Indeed? Sugar, Mr. Dighton?” 

‘‘And Bob Copley, too. Saw them both 
together.’’ : 

‘Really! Cream, Mr. Dighton? I think 
it is so stupid to put the cream in first.’’ 

Both of my shots had failed! For a young 
woman supposed to be deeply interested in 
two young men, Miss Frawley’s matter of 
fact reception of those young men’s names 
seemed singular indeed. There was no tell 
tale blush when I spoke of Loftus ; no tremor 
appeared at the mention of Copley, to shake 
the white hand that held the cream ewer. 
Either Miss Frawley had all the nerve of a 
gambler—or else, she was not in love with 
my two friends. 

It were useless to detail our conversation. 
Suffice it that, though I returned again and 
again to the charge, I failed to arouse in Miss 
Frawley the slightest evidence of interest in 
Copley or Loftus. I spoke of their sterling 
qualities, recalled instances of brain, brawn, 
and bravery in school, in college, and in the 
busy world. Miss Frawley listened, some- 
times commented, occasionally admired, but 
always managed to change the subject. And 
the odd part of it was, she invariably changed 
the subject from my friends’ affairs to mine— 
displaying indeed a flattering, if unaccount- 
able, interest in all my humble doings. 

In the end I became desperate. Daring 
tactics, I felt, were the only tactics re- 
maining. 

‘* Miss Frawley,’’ I said, ‘‘ you do not seem 
to be enthusiastic over either Bob Copley or 
Reggy Loftus?’’ 

Up went Miss Frawley’s eyebrows. 

‘* Well, hardly !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Idon’t 
see why I should.”’ 

‘** But you like them ?”’ 

‘*Fairly well. They are rather uninterest- 
ing young men, you know—the sort of young 
men one expects to meet everywhere, just as 
one expects to find tables and chairs. I like 
tables and chairs, when they don’t get in my 
way. I alsolike Mr. Copley and Mr. Loftus.” 

This was severe; and yet I did not resign 
all hope. 

‘*Pardon me,”’ I pleaded, ‘‘ and pray don’t 
think me prying or impertinent. I have 
known those boys all my life. I have the 
deepest regard for their welfare. Now sup- 
pose—just suppose—that one of them were to 
fall hopelessly in love with a certain Miss 
Fanny Frawley, would there be any hope for 
him?”’ 


Miss Frawley set down her tea cup and 
looked at me sternly—that is to say, as sternly 
as she could. 

‘Mr. Dighton,”’ she remarked, ‘‘ you were 
asked to come here and put that question 
to me! ”’ 

‘*No,’’ I protested ; ‘‘ not that one—I have 
overstepped my mission.’’ 

‘‘Then there was a mission ?”’ 

I began studying the shape of my boots, 
and wondering which was the foot I had just 
‘* put into it.’’ 

‘‘Ah, I see I was right. Well, I shall not 
send you back without an answer. I greatly 
esteem Mr. Copley. I greatly esteem Mr. 
Loftus. But if either of them expects to 
awake in me a stronger feeling, he is wasting 
his time. I cannot experience a strong feel- 
ing for any one who does not possess a strong 
character.”’ 

I rose with a sigh. It was rather hard on 
Reggy and Bob, but that ‘‘ strong character ”’ 
settled the matter. 

There was some desultory chat as I 
made my adieux. I don’t quite know how it 
came to pass, but just before I departed Miss 
Frawley asked me: 

‘*You don’t read your Longfellow, do you, 
Mr. Dighton?” 

‘‘Well—no,’’ I replied ; ‘‘not Shaksperi- 
ally, as one might say.” 

“Ah! He is not a critic’s poet. But you 
should read him sometimes, if not ‘ Shak- 
sperially.’ There is some really excellent 
common sense in Longfellow. Good by, Mr. 
Dighton.” 

About half way down the street I stopped 
suddenly. 

‘*Longfellow!’’ I remarked to that ex- 
tremely dull person, myself. ‘‘ Longfellow? 
Now what in the name of Helicon has Long- 
fellow got to do with my little schemes? She 
is not a young woman who makes remarks 
without reason or connection. And then her 
look, when she said ! J’ll swear there is 
some consoling message for poor Bob and 
Reggy concealed between the covers of Long- 
fellow.’’ 

And then, all of a sudden, a deliciously 
presumptuous thought set my mental mechan- 
ism awhirl. 

‘* Wasn’t it Longfellow that wrote ‘ Miles 
Standish’? Is it possible that she can have 
seen any similarity between— but that is 
absurd.”’ 

I hastened home and hunted up a Longfel- 
low. Fate opened the volume at the very 
line : 

‘* Why don’t you speak for yourself, John ?”’ 

‘* By Jove!’ I eried, ‘‘I’ll call on her to- 
morrow—for myself, this time! ’’ 

Gerald Brenan. 
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THE INVADERS. 

The financial fiasco of last season’s grand 
opera must have weakened the faith of 
foreign artists in Uncle Sam’s readiness to 
respond to any and every appeal to his 
respect for European celebrities. But many 
of them still think, evidently, that our abun- 
dant dollars are, if not certain, at least worth 
gambling for. 

If there is to be less of grand opera during 
the coming season, there will doubtless be an 
unusual amount of concert. Concert tours, 
properly managed, generally pay the artist 
better than an operatic engagement. Melba, 
for instance, is of fabulous commercial value 
as a concert attraction. We shall not lack 
the fiery fountains of her vocalization this 
winter, for, in addition to her appearances 
with the Damrosch forces, she is to head a 
concert company. 

Another of the operatic stars, in some ways 
a greater artist than Melba, will also tour the 
concert stages. Mme. Nordica will doubt- 
less find that her plucky rebellion against 
the de Reszke dictatorship in operatic affairs 
has served her in good stead as an advertise- 
ment. She will deserve artistic acceptance 
none the less. 

Plangon’s magnificently mellow voice is to 
be heard, too, principally in cities where the 
ponderous Metropolitan Opera Company 
could not find entrance. 

There are to be many other singers more 
or less rightfully entitled to their pecuniary 
rewards, and pianists and fiddlers galore. 
Paderewski is not tocome. In his place we 
are to have Rosenthal, whose tour was inter- 
rupted at its very outset last year by serious 
and stubborn illness. Rosenthal, curiously 
enough, makes little pretense of appeal to the 
emotional or esthetic nature of his audience, 
but bases his claim to renown upon his agil- 
ity, which is indeed unprecedented, though, 
after all, hardly worth while. 

Young Josef Hoffmann is to give sixty con- 
certs, half of them with orchestra. Ysaye 
will bring his violin, and Gerardy his ’cello. 
Both are well acquainted with the adulation 
of our audiences, and our audiences are 
familiar with their genius. Their success is 
assured, and deserved. 

As much cannot be said of all the others. 
Even our generous national interest in the 
foreign struggler will not entertain half of 
those that want to come. One importer of 
European novelties frankly confessed that 





they have driven him home. ‘‘I shall return 
to America,’’ he wrote from Paris, ‘‘as soon 
as possible, not because I am tired of this 
country for itself, but because I am overrun 
with applications from the almost endless 
number of European artists. who are seeking 
to make their fortunes on the other side.’’ 





OPERA FOR NEXT SEASON. 

Walter Damrosch has joined forces with 
Mr. Ellis, the manager of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra,and promises a season of 
German and Italian opera in New York, to 
begin January 17 and to last five weeks, or 
possibly longer. Several interesting details 
as tocasts and programs are announced. Two 
operas will be given which are new in America, 
though they have been successfully performed 
in Berlin and Dresden—‘‘ Hasheesh,’’ by 
Herr von Chelius, who is an officer in the 
guards and a friend of the Kaiser’s, and 
‘‘ Ulysses’ Home Coming,’’ by Bungert. In 
the latter, the three principal characters— 
Penelope, Ulysses, and Telemachus—will be 
enacted by Mme. Gadski, David Bispham, 
and Fraulein Heidler. 

Melba will sing two réles in which we have 
never seen her—osina in ‘‘I1 Barbiere,’’ 
and Aida in “ La Figlia di Regimento.”’ It 
is not decided whether Lehmann will return, 
as she fears the strain of another season of 
heavy work. Gadski, Mattfeld, Kraus, Cam- 
panari, and Emil Fischer, of last year’s com- 
pany, have been reéngaged. The most 
notable newcomer is’ Fraulein Heidler, of 
whom we have heard enthusiastic praise as 
the young and beautiful star of the royal 
opera in Berlin. Her voice and acting are said 
to be more nearly like Pauline Lucca’s than 
any other singer of the day, and of course we 
are told that she had great difficulty in secur- 
ing leave of absence from her post. 

Herr Rothmueh] and Herr and Frau Staudigl, 
who have sung here in previous years, will 
be with the company. So will Bonduresque, 
the young basso of the Paris Opéra, and so will 
a new Canadian soprano who recently made a 
successful début in Paris, and from whom great 
things are promised. 

Altogether, we shall look forward to an 
interesting season of opera under Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s auspices. 





TAMAGNO IN GERMANY. 
The great Italian tenor has been making 
his first tour through Germany, and has been 
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receiving a salary of twelve hundred dollars a 
performance—an almost unheard of price in 
that music loving but economical country. 
It is not surprising that the enterprise has 
been unprofitable for the managers. The 
Germans are, first of all, lovers of music; 
the personality of the singer is of minor im- 
portance. Therefore one does not find a 
Teutonic audience becoming wildly enthusi- 
astic over two or three high salaried stars who 
happen to be the idols of the hour. In 
America the reverse is true toa certain extent ; 
we go to applaud the singer, while the song 
and its writer are matters of lesser import. 
For instance, the writer remembers hearing 
a woman in an adjoining box, at a perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Aida,’’ applaud the singer vehe- 
mently ; when some one mentioned the com- 
poser she exclaimed: ‘‘ Did Verdi really 
write ‘ Aida’?’’ 

The Germans have so many excellent 
music schools, even in the smallest towns, 
that most of the people receive some training. 
In Wiirzburg, a town of about thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants, they have between forty 
and fifty operatic performances yearly. 

Tamagno’s natural powers have been justly 
praised by the German critics, but no such 
deference was shown him there as in southern 
Europe and America. 





ANTON SEIDL, IN LONDON. 

Mr. Seidl’s warm and triumphant recep- 
tions in England are not surprising to us who 
are so well acquainted with his work. The 
London critics note principally his wonderful 
accompanying powers. 

The World of London says: ‘‘ Perhaps the 
triumph of the evening, nevertheless, was 
the conductor’s triumph. Mr. Seidl made the 
orchestra into a fine instrument—an instru- 
ment at times full of almost breathless deli- 
cacy, tender instead of rough and overbear- 
ing, good to the singers, sympathetic to 
Wagner. Too often the Covent Garden or- 
chestra is like the big boy who bullies his 
meek world. The other night it was rather 
the servitor of beauty, and Mme. Eames was 
quite right in her pretty action at the close of 
the great duet. When the curtain was raised, 
Jean de Reszke, as Lohengrin, stood modestly 
in the background, almost like the publi- 
can in the parable, while Mme. Eames came 
to the footlights and indicated to Mr. Seidl 
that he must take their present of applause.’’ 





DINA BEUMER. 

The great Belgian soprano will be with us 
next season. Few singers have the standing 
that Mlle. Beumer has in the European 
artistic world. She is the daughter of Henry 
Beumer, a Hollander, who has been for many 


years a master of the violin in the Royal 
Conservatory of Music in Brussels. 

Mile. Beumer began her studies under 
Gevaert, the director of the conservatory, 
and she studied later with Fauré, the cele- 
brated French baritone, who had prophesied 
for her a great future when she sang to 
him as a young girl. The insignia of an 
officer of the academy have been bestowed on 
her by the French government, and she is 
also cantatrice to the court of Holland. 

Everywhere she is received with the great- 
est enthusiasm. When she was in London, a 
short time ago, an ovation was tendered her 
at the Grosvenor Club. The audience was 
clamorous in its applause, and at the con- 
clusion numbers of people jumped on to the 
stage, eager to shake hands with her. 





M. LEON JANCEY. 

One of the most striking proofs of our cos- 
mopolitanism lies in the fact that a French 
teacher of elocution can find it profitable to 
spend a portion of the year in this country, 
teaching American pupils to declaim and 
sing his beloved language. Elocution is not 
precisely the right word for M. Jancey’s 
art. He is, rather, a master of enunciation 
as applied to song. He teaches singers to 
deliver the French text of their songs and 
operatic réles with the proper accent and in- 
flection, and with those eloquent gestures 
which form part and parcel of the French 
language. 

After winning distinction at the famous 
theater of the Odéon,; M. Jancey entered his 
present field at the time when French began 
to assume ascendancy over Italian as the 
choicest of all languages for the singer. He 
has gained preéminence in Paris as a dramatic 
instructor of operatic singers, and he carries 
his criticism not only into the field of ex- 
pression and action, but, to the finest degree, 
into accent and tone production. With par- 
ticular success, too, he has identified himself 
with the recitation of dramatic poetry with a 
musical ‘‘ background’’ furnished by some 
instrument playing a descriptive composition. 
Those who have heard him deliver a poem 
thus, to the accompaniment of a pipe organ, 
will not soon forget the musical character of 
his voice. 





THE MUSICAL MONOLOGUE. 

The song recital given by one person was 
an entirely new thing to America when it 
was first introduced by Harry Plunkett 
Greene, five years ago; but it has since be- 
come a favorite form of entertainment. 

Mr. Greene’s personal popularity as a 
singer has been such that he was certain to 
have imitators. He is a young Irishman, 





























who has done more than any other singer to 
interpret the music of his people. When he 
was a boy near Dublin, he heard the Irish 
peasants in their cottages singing old melodies 
which appealed to him strongly as represent- 
ing the nature of the Celtic race. He never 
lost this feeling through his years of serious 
musical study in London, in Florence, and in 
Stuttgart. He belongs toa family whose mem- 
bers have served the government with brains 
and swords and pens, and he chose Stuttgart as 
a place of study because his brother was 
stationed there in the diplomatic service. 

When he went back to England, he re- 
membered the songs which had so deeply 
impressed his childhood, and searched them 
out. Many years ago Dr. Petrie, an enthu- 
siastic Irishman, traveled over Ireland and 
wrote down, from the lips of the people, 
more than fifteen hundred folk songs. This 
famous Petrie collection was at Mr. Greene’s 
disposal. He had many of them rewritten, 
and adapted to his own voice by well known 
and skilful composers, giving him a really 
unique repertory. Since he began singing 
these’songs, he has had dozens sent to him by 
amateur collectors, so that it seems likely 
that he has material for a lifetime. 

Mr. Greene’s recitals are more carefully 
constructed, as to program, than many an 
elaborate concert. He divides his recital, 
giving classical music in the first part and 
folk songs in the second. He will confine 
his next year’s American tour to Canada and 
California, giving perhaps one or two recitals 
in New York. 





THE PERILS OF FOREIGN VOCAL TEACHING. 

It is frequently said that the shortest way 
to enter the highest society in America is by 
way of Europe. However this may be, it 
is, unfortunately, a fact that Europe is almost 
the only road to operatic success here. An 
engagement at some European opera house, 
and a collection of glowing press clippings, 
are indispensable ; or at the very least, the 
candidate for home honors must be able to 
call himself the pupil of some foreign 
teacher. 

It is only fair to say that, in the end, the 
American audience will reserve the right to 
indorse or condemn the candidate as it sees 
fit; but the first audience will hardly be 
gained without the European introduction. 
Singers who are thoroughly qualified for the 
highest honors by tutelage under good masters 
in this country, find it expedient to go abroad 
for the prestige which comes of foreign 
training. Thus it is that the arduous but 
necessary European pilgrimage for musical 
students is an event of commercial rather 
than artistic import. 





THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 








There are two reasons for deprecating this 
fact. In the first place, local teachers are re- 
duced to the necessity of teaching rudiments 
only. In the second place, these foreign 
teachers, whose reputation is based upon one 
or two possibly accidental successes with 
pupils, are patronized and pampered, though 
their methods may be obsolete or even per- 
nicious. One world famous European in- 
structor owes her renown to two or three 
pupils, now great singers, who in private 
discountenance her doctrines. This same 
teacher has sent back to America many 
pupils whose voices have been ruined beyond 
redemption. Nor is she by any means the 
only one in Europe whose studio is proving 
a graveyard of high hopes and well grounded 
ambitions. 

American teachers may be watched and 
held responsible for their work, and their 
methods may be judged by the average re- 
sult shown by their pupils. European men- 
tors are beyond the reach of any such 
painstaking scrutiny, and thus escape the 
responsibility for the voices they mar. 

The solemnity of this warning is empha- 
sized by the recent publication of a pitiful 
letter from a young woman whose naturally 
beautiful voice was ruined, even for speaking, 
by the methods of a prominent foreign 
instructor. f 





A MAN OF STRONG SENSIBILITIES. 

Frau Serafina Tausig, widow of the great 
Carl Tausig, relates the following interesting 
incident : 

In the first years of their married life Tau- 
sig and his wife played together in concert, 
and for two years they devoted the proceeds 
of their recitals to Wagner in order to help 
him on with his great works. They and the 
maestro were warm friends, and whenever 
they were at his house he showed them great 
honor, especially the young and gifted Sera- 
fina, who still shows how beautiful she must 
have been at that time. 

One day, when the young couple were so- 
journing at Weimar, having given several 
concerts there, a most extravagant gift, which 
consisted of a complete service of silver, 
arrived for them. This was from Wagner. 
Knowing how much he needed money, and 
of how little use such a wonderful service 
would be to them in their dejected little 
inn, they repacked the treasure and, begging 
Wagner’s forgiveness, returned it. 

A letter came immediately containing these 
words; ‘‘ Who refuses the gift of Wagner can 
exist no longer for him.’’ It was a long 


time before they were again recognized, and 
they never again occupied their former posi- 
tion of honor at his house. 
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THE SEASON’S FORECAST. 


The managers are unusually late in an- 
nouncing their plans for the coming season. 
One cause of this is the difficulty of procuring 
suitable plays. At this writing—and in spite 
of his ten thousand dollar prize offer—Mr. 
Frohman is still seeking an attraction in 
which to present Maude Adams. In any 
case, he who prints a forecast of theatrical 
plans should write it on a slate, with a damp 
sponge handy; with which proviso we ven- 
ture to append the following schedule of 
New York offerings for the early months of 
the 1897-98 season. 

The Academy of Music opens in August 
with what is announced as a ‘‘ colossal pro- 
duction’’ in the shape of melodrama, called 
‘*Nature.”’ It includes a scene at the North 
Pole, and will have no competitor at the 
American, as Mr. French has withdrawn from 
this house, which is hereafter to be devoted 
to vaudeville. 

The Bijou’s season has been mapped out 
with only two features—a happy state of 
things for managers—Roland Reed in ‘‘ The 
Wrong Mr. Wright,’”’ to be followed by May 
Irwin in her new play by H. A. Du Souchet, 
possibly called ‘‘ The Countess.”’ 

The Broadway opens with a preliminary 
attraction, at this writing undecided on, fol- 
lowed September 20 by Francis Wilson in 
‘‘Half a King,’ which in turn gives way to 
Frank Daniels in a new opera by Herbert and 
Smith, preceding another new work by 
DeKoven and Smith, in which Joseph O’ Mara, 
who did such clever character work in 
‘* Shamus O’Brien,” is to figure prominently. 

At the Casino they have learned a lesson 
from last year’s experience, and have made 
no advance bookings, which will permit them 
to keep on ‘‘The Whirl of the Town”’ as 
long as it continues profitable. 

Daly’s preliminary season is to be inaugu- 
rated about the middle of August with a re- 
vival of ‘‘ The Circus Girl,’’ possibly followed 
by a reproduction of ‘‘ The Geisha,’’ while 
the features of the stock year are to be Ada 
Rehan’s Joan of Arc and Portia. 

At the Empire we are to have Maude 
Adams, then John Drew, and, about the first 
of the year, the stock company in a revival of 
‘*Under the Red Robe,”’ preceding the pro- 
duction of Anthony Hope’s “‘ Phroso,”’ dram- 
atized by Edward Rose. 

For the Fifth Avenue no announcements 
are made. A. M. Palmer is negotiating for 


the house, and, if he gets it, will probably 
open with a lively comedy by a new writer. 
If Mr. Miner determines to remain in con- 
trol, Fanny Davenport, with her new Ameri- 
can play, is likely to be a prominent 
attraction. 

Sol Smith Russell, who has not appeared 
in New York since 1893, is to open at the 
Garden Theater, September 20, in Martha 
Morton’s ‘‘A Bachelor’s Romance,’ with 
Blanche Walsh as leading woman. 

‘*The Good Mr. Best,’’ the successful 
musical farce by John J. McNally, dramatic 
critic of the Boston Herald, but better known 
as the author of ‘‘The Widow Jones” and 
‘*Courted into Court,’’ is to ring up the 
curtain at the Garrick, August 30, with 
Richard Mansfield booked to follow, October 
18, with ‘‘ Timon of Athens,’’ Bernard Shaw’S 
‘Devil’s Disciple,’’ and ‘‘The Master of 
Ceremonies,’’ dramatized from a novel of 
George Manville Fenn by Edwin Booth’s 
daughter Edwina. 

‘*The French Maid,’’ a piece of a piece with 
‘*The Girl from Paris,’’ and which has been 
running since April at Terry’s, in London, is 
Mr. Rice’s selection for the Herald Square. 
It will include in its cast two clever recruits 
from the music halls—Charles J. Ross and his 
wife, Mabel Fenton. 

Hoyt’s will probably start things with “A 
Stranger in New York,’’ which Mr. Hoyt has 
already tried on several ‘‘ dogs,’? while Mr. 
Frohman stands ready to come in with 
‘*Gambols,’? Henry Guy Carleton’s adapta- 
tion of a German farce seen here last winter 
at the Irving Place. 

The Knickerbocker is to open with ‘In 
Town,’’ an English musical farce announced 
last season for the Garrick, but never pro- 
duced. Then will follow a series of American 
stars, led off by Nat Goodwin with Madeleine 
Lucette Ryley’s ‘‘ American Citizen,’ and 
possibly ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew,’’ pre- 
senting Maxine Elliott as Katharine. Next, 
in January, comes William H. Crane, whose 
new plays include ‘‘A Virginia Courtship,”’ 
by Eugene Presbrey, a cotnedy by Louis N. 
Parker, author of ‘‘The Mayflower,’’ and 
another by Clyde Fitch and Leo Dietrich- 
stein, who served ‘‘ Gossip ’’ to Mrs. Langtry. 

Sothern opens his annual season at the 
Lyceum early in September with a story of 
the South Sea bubble, called ‘‘ Change 
Alley,’”? by Parker and Carson, authors of 
‘*Rosemary,’’ and also announces a second 




















ISABEL IRVING, JOHN DREW’S NEW LEADING WOMAN. 
From her latest phstograph by Pach, New Vork. 
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play which will give him an opportunity to ap- 
pear as Henry Esmond. The stock season will 
begin late in November with Pinero’s new 
comedy ‘‘The Princess and the Butterfly,”’ 
now running at the London St. James. 

New York is to have a new stock company 


to present first class comedy, possibly open- 
ing with ‘‘What Happened to Jones,’’ by 
George Broadhurst. 

Wallack’s season begins in September, 
with Herbert Kelcey and Effie Shannon as 
joint stars, and W. J. Le Moyne as an addi- 





CATHARINE LINYARD, IN *‘ THE WHIRL OF THE TOWN.”’ 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


at the Murray Hill, with popular prices, a 
weekly change of bill, and Nance O’Neill for 
leading woman. Hammerstein proposes to 
separate his Olympia Theater entirely from 
his music hall, change its name to ‘‘ Wash- 
ington’? or ‘‘West End,’? and open with 
Audran’s new comic opera, now running at 
the Prince of Wales’ in London, ‘La 
Poupée.”’ 

A new man, Aaron H. Woodhull, has taken 
hold of the Standard, idle all last winter, has 
rechristened it the Manhattan, and proposes 


tional attraction, in a new play by Madeleine 
Lucette Ryley, provisionally called ‘‘A Coat 
of Many Colors.’’ ‘This theater will also 
have Willard in Henry Arthur Jones’ latest 
drama, ‘‘ The Physician,’? and Julia Arthur 
with Mrs. Burnett’s much discussed ‘*‘ Lady 
of Quality.’’ Miss Arthur has lately been 
with Irving in London, and will have for her 
leading man Edwin Arden, long associated 
with ‘‘ Eagle’s Nest.’? It is within the possi- 
bilities that Wilton Lackaye may appear at 
Wallack’s, presenting his new comedy ro- 
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HELMA NELSON, IN “‘ THE GEISHA.’?’ 
From a photograph by Dupont, New York. 


niauce, written by the young dramatist, 
Theodore Burt Sayre, whose début on the 
professional stage was made last season with 
a curtain raiser, ‘‘ The Wife of Willoughby,’’ 
at the Lyceum. This piece will take Lackaye 
completely away from the weird rdles he has 
been depicting for the past three seasons. It 
makes him a gay young army officer, whose 
love of practical joking involves him in a 
series of adventures, offering opportunities 
for comedy as well as emotional work. 


JOHN DREW’S NEW LEADING WOMAN. 
When John Drew begins his new season in 
San Francisco the play will still be ‘‘ Rose- 


mary,’”’? but there will be a new Dorothy. 
The vital problem of a successor to Maude 
Adams has been happily solved by awarding 
the position to Isabel Irving, who for two sea- 
sons was leading woman at the Lyceum, and 
who spent last winter touring the country 
under the same management in her great suc- 
cess, Princess Flavia, in ‘‘The Prisoner of 
Zenda.”? Miss Irving has an innate refinement 
of manner which peculiarly fits her for the 
atmosphere of the Drew company. Thestage 
is to her what the studio is to the artist, the 
study to the writer; there is no glamour, no 
tinsel, no nonsense about it. Even with her 
friends it is exceedingly difficult to get her to 
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talk about her work at the theater. When 
questioned about the swoon episode in ‘‘ Never 
Again ’’—her last play before going with Mr. 
Drew—she glides from a description of her 
part in it to deplore the exertions it calls for 
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portunity to see a new heroine of ‘‘ Rose- 
mary’’ with whom the réle is as entirely 
original a conception as it was with Miss 
Adams herself. 

Miss Irving’s favorite parts are—in the 


GRACE RUTTER, OF DALY’S STOCK COMPANY. 
From her latest photograph by Dupont, New York. 


from her associates in the scene. Our portrait 
was taken during the New York run of this 
successful comedy. 

At this writing Mr. Drew has not yet de- 
cided on the new piece for his season at the 
Empire, later in the autumn, It is to be 
hoped that he will not do so until he has 
given New York, as well as the West, an op- 


order named—7heophila Fraser in Pinero’s 
‘Benefit of the Doubt,’”’ the title rdle in 
Henry Arthur Jones’ ‘‘ Case of Rebellious 
Susan,’ and F/avia in ‘‘ Zenda.”’ 





‘“THE WHIRL OF THE TOWN.”’ 
‘““What fools these mortals be!’’ This 
quotation must frequently recur to the mind 
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MARY HAMPTON. 





From her latest photograph by Jones & Lotz, San Francisco. 


of the man who devised ‘‘ The Whirl of the 
Town,’’ as he pockets the generous royalties 
the constantly crowded Casino places to his 
credit. The entire play is a piece of satire on 
New York’s preference, in things theatrical, 
for the fluffy, frothy, and flimsy rather than 
for the genuinely good. In many places it is 
clever, in a few it is unfortunately true, and 
sometimes it is vulgar, Mr. Lederer has 


provided an eminently capable cast and sev- 
eral sets of effective scenery ; but when the 
thoughtful man reflects that this is the one 
kind of play that is capable of braving sum- 
mer heat in the metropolis, he begins to be- 








lieve that its hits at Gothamites are deserved. 
No further proof is needed than the fact that 
they throng to see a production which gives 
them full measure of the diet they are held 
up to scorn for preferring. 

To leave moralizing, ‘*‘ The Whirl of the 
Town’’ is undoubtedly the most successful 
of the four annual reviews with which the 
Casino has now presented us—reckoned from 
the point of drawing power. Dan Daly 
dances, Dave Warfield does his Jew act, 
while Madge Lessing shakes her abundant 
hair back from her eyes and looks pretty. 
Another pretty girl, and one who sings well, 
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especially in her upper register, is Catharine 
Linyard, whose portrait is presented here- 
with. She was mentioned in our March 
number in connection with ‘An American 
Beauty,’’ and two of her duties in ‘‘ The 
Whirl of the Town ”’ are to imitate Josephine 


made her first appearance asa child in the 
part of Harry in *‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” in 
the scene where £/7za crosses the ice. Next 
she was Little Buttercup in a juvenile 
‘* Pinafore ’’ organization, then went into the 
legitimate in the support of Ristori, Janau- 





MARION BARNWELL, A RECENT RECRUIT TO VAUDEVILLE. 


From a thotograph by Campbell, Norfolk, Virginia. 


Hall in the ‘‘ Mary Jane’s Top Note’’ song, 
and to dance with Dan Daly. She manages 
the latter feat with a daintiness all her own, 
and without infringement on the Marie 
Dressler copyright. 

Miss Linyard grew up in a stage atmos- 
phere. Her father, W. K. Linyard, and her 
mother, Emma Reignolds, were the leading 
comedians of the old Bowery Theater, while 
her aunt, Kate Reignolds, was once leading 
woman at the Boston Museum. Catharine 


schek, Edwin Booth, and the elder Salvini. 
When grown up she returned to opera, played 
in ‘‘The Isle of Champagne,’’ and was the 
original Fatima in ‘‘ Tabasco.” 

During her engagement last winter with 
the Lillian Russell company, she was called 
upon to take the star’s part several times, 





TWO GIRLS AT DALY’S. 
In MunseEy’s for February, 1896, we printed 
the portrait of Grace Rutter, who was then 
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appearing in a small part in ‘‘ The Wizard of 
the Nile.’ The accompanying comment 
mentioned the fact that a newspaper critic 
predicted that she would some day be a star, 
and added that Miss Rutter’s own aspira- 
tions were for the dramatic rather than the 
operatic field. 

This month we print a new portrait of her, 
and are able to record that she has so far pro- 
gressed on the road toward the realization of 


other woman now on the roster, with the ex- 
ception of Miss Rehan and Mrs. Gilbert. 
She joined the company to play Winny in 
‘*The Last Word,” during the Chicago en- 
gagement in the summer of 1892. She was 
born in that city, of Swedish parents, and 
her clever affecting of a foreign accent was 
of infinite worth to her as /uliette, the 
Frenchwoman, in ‘‘The Geisha,’’ as also in 
her present role of A/arie, maid to La Favor- 





MARIE CELESTE, OF THE ‘“‘ ROUND OF PLEASURE”? COMPANY. 


From a photograph by Marceau, San Francisco. 


both prophecy and aspiration as to be a mem- 
ber of Mr. Daly’s company, winning special 
praise for her work in legitimate comedy—as 
Inis, maid to Lsabella, in **The Wonder.’’ 
She was also /ris, one of the four spirits in 
“The Tempest’? and as Nami added to the 
beauty of the tea house girls in ‘‘ The 
Geisha.’”’? She is now Juliette, of the Sespen- 
tina Quartet in ‘ The Circus Girl.” 

Helma Nelson, another member of the 
Daly forces, enjoys the distinction of having 
been associated with them longer than any 


zta, in ‘‘ The Circus Girl.’? Atmong her other 
impersonations have been Oderon in “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’? and Z7/z in 
‘*Countess Gucki’’; but as she is a clever 
dancer she has frequently appeared as a mem- 
ber of the chorus. Miss Nelson is, in fact, 
one of the most useful adjuncts to the Daly 
organization. 
NEW ‘“‘ RENEES.”’ 

An excellent way to determine what is 

the play of any one season is to inquire what 











GERTRUDE RIVERS, LATE OF THE LYCEUM COMPANY. 
From her latest photograph by S:hloss, New York. 
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performance was selected by intelligent, 
thoughtful persons with whom theater going 
is only a very rare treat, The answer for 
1896-97 would be ‘‘Under the Red Robe.” 
Twice a closing date was set for it at the 
Empire Theater, but the seat sale continued 
so good that the house was kept open far into 
June. Mr. Faversham and Miss Allen grew 
tired of postponing their dates of sailing for 
Europe, and finally left their r6les respectively 
to Mr. Edeson and Miss Conquest. The play 
has had an equally long run at the London 
Haymarket, and there will undoubtedly be 
an enormous clientage awaiting it in all 
cities of the Union visited during the coming 
season. 

To meet this demand, Charles Frohman 
has arranged to send out several touring com- 
panies. Of the principal so called ‘‘road”’ 
organization Mary Hampton is to be leading 
woman, Miss Hampton brought herself into 
prominence by her skilled depiction of Rosa- 
mond in a touring company presenting 
‘‘Sowing the Wind,’’ which she played for 
two years. Since then she has come rapidly 
to the front, and during part of last season 
was leading woman for Sothern in ‘An 
Enemy to the King.’’ She could have gone 
to London as Edith Varney in “ Secret Ser- 
vice,’’ but feeling the need of rest after several 
years of work, she relinquished her position 
to Blanche Walsh, and retired to her cottage 
on Cape Ann (named by her father Hampton 
Manor) for the summer. 

Miss Hampton is a Kentucky girl, who was 
educated in a convent, and went on the stage 
when she was but seventeen. Her first speak- 
ing part was in Gillette’s ‘‘ Private Secre- 
tary,’’ at the Park Theater, Boston. She isa 
woman of deep feeling, and likes to make her 
réles a matter of study, even after she has 
been playing them for some time. In this way 
she avoids getting into ruts, and often suc- 
ceeds in obtaining new and desirable effects. 





A SET BACK FOR THE ‘‘ LEGITIMATE.”’ 

It is said that some of the ‘‘ big names’”’ 
lately recruited to vaudeville are proving 
anything but profitable. This is not to be 
wondered at. While it was still a novelty to 
find a first class player from the ‘“‘ legitimate ”’ 
sandwiched between a clog dance and a 
trapeze act, ‘‘continuous’’ audiences ap- 
plauded because they felt they were getting 
more than they had paid for; but with the 
multiplication of these numbers on the pro- 
grams, they lost their attraction, and began 
to lend to the entertainment a preponderat- 
ing heaviness which it was the primary 
object of these houses to avoid. 

In such an emergency, some of the less 
known people are being drawn on to add the 
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element of variety in a lighter form. Marion 
Barnwell, of whom we print a portrait, has 
written a sketch for her own use called 
‘*Collette,’? with which she proposes to 
tempt fortune on the vaudeville circuit during 
the coming autumn. Miss Barnwell is a 
Washington girl who began her career by 
joining the National stock company of that 
city. Later she was with Stuart Robson, and 
last season played the adventuress in ‘‘ Hands 
Across the Sea.’’ 





A COMING STAR IN BURLESQUE. 

Marie Celeste seems set quite apart from 
the majority of her sisters in the profession, 
owing to the fact that she does not hail from 
the West or the South, but was born and 
brought up in New York. Electing to follow 
the stage, she began in the purely dramatic 
field, being fortunate enough to procure an 
engagement with a small road company play- 
ing an extensive repertoire. Then came her 
ambition for the musical side of the art, and 
she spent a year studying voice culture in her 
native city. 

Her first appearance in opera was with 


a small part in ‘‘Princess Nicotine,’’ 
with Lillian Russell; then she was 
Paquita in ‘‘Giroflé-Girofla,’’ and after- 


wards understudied Della Fox in ‘‘ The Little 
Trooper.’’ Next she returned to Miss Rus- 
sell’s company, and last season played Queen 
Titania with ‘‘ The Brownies.” This sum- 
mer she was the Miode in ‘‘A Round of 
Pleasure,’’? and although the burlesque was 
supposed to resemble a round robin in that 
there were no stars, Miss Celeste’s work was 
of such sterling quality that one was inclined 
to forget this fact. She is both pretty and 
vivacious, and throws boundless animation 
into her depiction of a part which, in less 
capable hands, would be rather colorless. 





WHY ONE COMPANY FAILED. 

The personality of actors is a factor in the- 
atrical ethics that must be reckoned with, 
Shakspere’s declaration that ‘the play’s the 
thing,’’ to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Managers, as a rule, remember this fact, even 
to the extent of stretching the truth in their 
announcement of the ‘‘ original’’ company 
in sending a metropolitan success on the 
road. Daniel Frohman did not take it into 
account four years ago, when he organized 
the Lyceum Comedy Company, to play New 
York hits in other cities. It was a very good 
company, but it went out of existence after a 
single season’s experience. The public knew 
that it was giving plays which the home or- 
ganization had made notable, and while there 
existed the remotest chance that the original 
players could be seen in the parts, they were 
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not going to pay their money to see substi- 
tutes, no matter how clever these might be. 

We print herewith a portrait of Gertrude 
Rivers, who played leading juvenile réles in 
this Lyceum Comedy Company, and who has 
since married George E. Alison, the actor. 
She is a Boston girl, who studied for the stage 
at the Sargent school, and her first appear- 
ance was at the Lyceum in ‘Americans 
Abroad,’’ as one of the two schoolgirls who 
always said ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ in concert, 
Winona Shannon being the other. Her last 
part at this theater was during the season of 
1895-96 as Mrs. Quinton Twelves in ‘‘ The 
Benefit of the Doubt.” 


THAT LONDON MARKET. ° 

The hit of ‘‘Secret Service’? in London 
threatens to deluge that city with American 
dramatic wares. Wild rumors have even come 
over the cable telling us that Charles Frohman 
was to abandon this country to his brother 
Dan, and establish himself permanently in 
the English capital. But Mr. Frohman is 
not the man to strike his tents anywhere ; 
his policy has always been to broaden the 
field of his operations, and he cannot cer- 
tainly accomplish this by merely transferring 
the scene of his activities. 

There is no denying that Mr. Gillette’s 
play has pleased the English people and the 
English critics immensely, and we are justly 
proud of that fact. But we should not lose 
our heads over the circumstance, and straight- 
way set about leasing all the London 
theaters for our own productions. Another 
play of Mr. Gillette’s—‘‘ Held by the Enemy ” 
—won British laurels and sovereigns several 
years ago, and yet it did not pave the way for 
a long series of conquests by his brother 
playwrights. 

It may be that London wants only war 
plays. What it does not want from us is thus 
voiced by Zhe Stage, of that city, in the 
course of a leader on ‘“‘The American 
Supply ”’: 

‘*They [the Americans] should send us 
their comic pieces and their funny comedians 
cautiously and sparingly ; for our audiences 
do not see eye for eye with theirs in humor. 
They should hesitate to send us companies in 
standard plays other than their own, or in 
modern plays to which the same remark 
applies; for, accustomed to the English 
delivery, our audiences do not easily recon- 
cile themselves to the American accent. But 


the true American play of the best sort—per- 
haps a rather rare thing, though it is steadily 
becoming more prolific—may safely be sent.’’ 

In the light of this comment, Mr. Gillette 
has no occasion to think it remarkable that 
English audiences should be so appreciative, 
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‘considering that ‘Secret Service’ is a very 
American play.’ 





After ‘‘Les Deux Gosses”’ (‘‘ Two Little 
Vagrants’’) at the Ambigu, which has broken 
the French record, the longest run at the 
Paris theaters last season was achieved at the 
Gaité by “La Poupée”’ (‘The Doll’’), 
which Mr. Hammerstein is to present to New 
York in the autumn. Its music is by Audran, 
already well known here through his 
‘*Olivette’’ and ‘‘Ia Mascotte,’’ and the 
story concerns itself with a novice at a mon- 
astery, who marries what he supposes to be a 
mechanical doll, but which turns out to be 
the daughter of the doll maker. Some of the 
foreign critics declare that the book is as 
childish as the title, and reminiscent of more 
than one predecessor. 

When the piece was produced on February 
24 at the Prince of Wales’, London, the man- 
ager caused handbills to be distributed in the 
cheaper parts of the house informing first 
night patrons that the full amount of his en- 
trance money would be returned to any one 
who. left the theater dissatisfied before the 
close of the first act, or half of it if he de- 
parted before the end of the third scene. 
This precaution appeared to be unnecessary, 
as the opera made an unmistakable hit, and 
is still running. 

* * * * 

‘‘The French Maid,’’? the other musical 
play we are to get via London in the fall, 
comes from Terry’s, and is fathered by Basil 
Hood and Walter Slaughter, the gentlemen 
who concocted ‘‘ Gentleman Joe.’’ If they 
succeed in living down this atrocity in Amer- 
ican memories, they are to be congratulated, 
indeed. Weber & Fields are already out 
with their announcement of a burlesque on 
the new importation, to be called ‘‘American 
Made.”’ 

x * # % 

A visit to the solitary open air roof garden 
where variety seeks to lighten the burden of 
summer heat for the New Yorker, must con- 
vince one of two facts he would not expect to 
learn in this environment. One is that there 
is much less drinking in these resorts than 
was formerly the case; the other that there 
is an increasing demand for clean shows. 
The stage end of the garden has not yet com- 
prehended this, so our statement is proved 
negatively by the apathetic silence that fol- 
lows low suggestions and double entendres in 
song and dialogue. It is doubtless true that 
the high prices charged for liquors on roofs 
is responsible for this wave of temperance, 
but happily no such interested motive can be 
set down as the explanation of the cold 
shoulder turned to indecency. 
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‘* BEST BOOKS.” 

We have seen, from time to time, lists pur- 
porting to give the best one hundred, or the 
best fifty books. These lists are of problem- 
atical value. Among the classics of the Eng- 
lish language there are a fewwhich will 
indisputably head any such aggregation ; but 
after the first dozen or so are told off, the 
list must vary with the personal likes and dis- 
likes of the individual. The best books for 
the litterateur are not necessarily best for the 
beginner. We doubt whether, in the litera- 
ture of Europe and America, there are more 
than a score of master works that might be 
drawn without challenge into a list of best 
books. As to the best fifty or best one hun- 
dred, there will be as many different lists as 
there are possible points of view. 

Absolute value is as difficult of determina- 
tion in matters of literature, particularly 
current literature, as it is in the matter of 
uncut gems. After the Kohinurs are picked 
out, there remains a vast pile of lesser stones, 
from which the critic takes his chosen fifty 
with hardly finer discrimination than might 
be expected of a child picking at a pile of 
pebbles. 

Lately we have received a request to give 
a list of the best ten short poems. A dis- 
tinguished man of letters has already pub- 
lished a list of ten he considers entitled to 
the distinction. Highly as we value the 
opinion of this noted man, we do not believe 
that any other equally qualified judge would 
agree with him precisely in the identity and 
sequence of the poems chosen. 

Perhaps one should read by authors rather 
than by books, choosing the writers who 
have best stood the test of time, and acquaint- 
ing himself as far as possible with their per- 
sonalities. This brings the reader into a 
feeling of comradeship with the writer, if the 
authors are carefully chosen, and the books so 
read become like personal talks with the great 
men of the world of letters. 





A LITERARY VETERAN. 

It is rarely that a pseudonym endears itself 
as widely as did ‘‘Ik Marvel’’ nearly fifty 
years ago. When ‘ Reveries of a Bachelor ”’ 
appeared, there was much speculation as to 
the identity of the author. Some said. no 
bachelor could possibly portray the pathos, 
the tragedy, of domestic life with the power 
that this man showed ; some argued that no 
married man could so closely counterfeit the 
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attitude of the celibate. When this curious 
interest gave way to the deep regard in which 
the book has always been held, ‘‘ Ik Marvel ’’ 
shared with his work the love of every one to 
whom the tender ‘‘ Reveries’’ appealed, and 
while greater lights have flamed and dimmed, 
his fame has never paled. 

‘‘Tk Marvel’? is known and loved where 
Donald G. Mitchell is a stranger ; and it is 
with regret that we note that Mr. Mitchell 
has abandoned his pseudonym. His latest 
work, ‘‘American Lands and Letters,’’ is 
signed in his own name. In giving up Ik 
Marvel we feel that we are losing a friend ; 
and the fact that this feeling is quite gen- 
erally voiced is in itself a strong tribute to 
the power of Mr. Mitchell’s pen. 

‘*American Lands and Letters” is a de- 
lightfully chatty and unconventional discus- 
sion of early American books and writers. 
Its name might suggest a historical as well as 
a literary review, but only enough of the his- 
tory of the old days is given to hold in proper 
relation to their times the men whom Mr. 
Mitchell criticises. We areso completely out 
of touch with the speech and ways of colonial 
times that an exhaustive review of our early 
writers could have little interest for most 
readers ; but his sketch of the beginnings of 
American literature is light and bright enough 
to suit any taste. Governor William Brad- 
ford finds brief mention; Roger Williams 
receives a well merited tribute: of him 
Mr. Mitchell says that ‘‘ he was kindly, gra- 
cious, earnest, and with a charity in all reli- 
gious matters as rare in that day as it was beau- 
tiful.’’ The forgotten poetry of those early 
times is brought out for inspection, and some 
quaint and amusing citations are given. Here 
is a fragment from the ‘Day of Doom,”’ 
written by Michael Wigglesworth, in 1662: 


They wring their hands, their caitiff hands, 
And gnash their teeth for terrour ; 
They cry, they roar, for anguish sore, 
And gnaw their tongues for horrour ; 
But get away, without delay, 
Christ pities not your cry ; 
Depart to Hell; there you may yell 
And roar eternally. 


What a picture of the cheery and merciful 
doctrines of our worthy forefathers ! 

Mr. Mitchell possesses the happy faculty 
of making a few words go as far as thrice 
their number would in less skilful telling. 
The book is widely comprehensive, and noth- 
ing seems left out, from Daniel Webster’s 
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stirring periods to the ‘‘ Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow.’’? The chronological limitation is 
closely observed, however, and no writer born 
in the present century appears in the volume. 
The author has not attempted to ‘‘ put two 
centuries of flow into a quart flagon,’’ but has 
given us a sip here and a sup there of all that 
is best in his varied store. 

‘‘Tands and Letters’’ is a notable book, 
and Donald G. Mitchell, the man of letters, 
is to be congratulated upon his success, but 
the spirit of Ik Marvel shows in the graceful 
method of the book, and it is he who speaks 
to us from the pages of ‘‘ Lands and Letters’”’ 
no less than from the touching ‘‘ Reveries”’ 
he voiced half a century ago. 





THE EVOLUTION OF STEPHEN CRANE. 

In these days of rapidly made names it is 
interesting to watch the development of a 
young writer, to note his earlier eccentricities 
of style and treatment and the slow crystalliz- 
ing of those fixed and unmistakable char- 
acteristics wliich are to mark his later work. 
A noteworthy case in point is that of Mr. 
Stephen Crane. 

This brilliant writer is hardly more than a 
lad—barely twenty seven, we believe—and 
his steady progress toward higher literary 
ideals may be read asa matter of chrono- 
logical sequence in his successive books. 
His first work was published six years ago, 
before he had fairly reached his majority. 
It was called ‘‘ Maggie, a Girl of the Streets.” 
As a matter of justice to Mr. Crane, in view 
of his later work, we will leave this volume 
out of the question. Then, four years later, 
came ‘‘The Red Badge of Courage.’’ The 
book sold so widely that comment upon it 
now is little short of gratuitous. A promi- 
nent reviewer said of it, ‘‘ There is a total 
absence of literary style; the writing is 
clumsy and crude, and even the grammar is 
bad. What strikes every one, however, is 
the wealth of color and the tremendous rude 
force.’”? The young author was manifesting 
a power of light, precise pen picturing, a sur- 
prise that came with all the greater effect 
because of the crudities of the work. 

This summer Mr. Crane has made another 
advance in ‘‘ The Third Violet.”’ It is difficult 
to realize that the man who wrote the brutally 
disagreeable story of ‘‘ Maggie’’ has suc- 
ceeded in rising so far above his former level. 
‘“‘The Third Violet”? is a tender and un- 
tarnished love story told in short, terse sen- 
tences, mostly of the conversational order. 
Mr. Crane possesses, to an unusual degree, the 
power of bringing scenes and events into 
sharp focus. His paragraphs are cut sharply 


down ; sometimes the speaker’s meaning is 
merely suggested. Often the sentences are 
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left unfinished, or, if finished, contain but 
three or four words. This breathless, frag- 
meutary aspect of his periods is characteristic 
of Mr. Crane; possibly it marks his nearest 
approach to a literary style. In any case 
he has avoided all ponderous affectations of 
speech. 

The most interesting characters one sees in 
an afternoon’s walk are not those who 
slavishly conform to the prevailing style in 
dress. If Mr. Crane’s latest book is not 
garbed in “‘superfinished sentences of im- 
maculate English, it is none the less pic- 
turesque. We are inclined to think that the 
comment of the reviewer whom we quoted 
above is becoming true in a sense quite con- 
trary to that which he intended, and that 
Mr. Crane, through his very lack of literary 
laundry finish, is destined to become one of 
the most picturesque writers in America. 





THE QUESTION OF PROPORTION. 

‘*The Merry Maid of Arcady, His Lordship, 
and Other Stories’’ is the title of a new vol- 
ume of short sketches by Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son. The book is an object lesson for those 
ultra fastidious readers who are frightened 
away by an uncomfortable title, for its name 
is the only tedious thing about it. And even 
‘‘The Merry Maid of Arcady, His Lordship, 
and Other Stories’? sounds melodious after 
such inharmonious conglomerations as ‘‘ The 
Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wyckenham.”’ 
These composite titles are getting to be a bad 
habit, but we hope the time will come when 
the writers of novels will abandon such 
cacophonies of nomenclature to the compiler 
of short stories, who can use them with better 
grace. 

We said that Mrs. Harrison’s book was one 
of short sketches ; we might say of cartoons, 
if the yellow journalism had not given to that 
much abused word an unpleasant signification. 
Mrs. Harrison has caricatured society in a 
graceful way, and has given us, in fact, some 
clever prose cartoons of the members of New 
York’s upper ten. 

In ‘‘The Merry Maid of Arcady,’’ she 
sketches a society matron, one of Gotham’s 
elect, and, in sharp contrast, a simple and 
lovely woman, Miss Pointdexter, a spinster 
eking out a scant living in a New York board- 
ing house. Miss Pointdexter seeks to renew 
the cordial relations that existed in girlhood 
between herself and her more fortunate 
neighbor, the society matron. The heartless 
candor with which her frank advances are 
checkmated is drawn with consummate skill. 
Mrs. Harrison shows at her best in this brief 
sketch. 

The next sketch (the name of which, 
‘* Worrosquoyacke,”’ is mercifully withheld 
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from the title page) contains a brilliant de- 
scription of that great New York function, 
the Horse Show, with some sharp thrusts at 
one or two society leaders possessed of more 
ducats than charms or graces. 

At that moment there came into the box a lady 
attended by two dapper youths. Atthe spectacle 
of this homely old woman in a girlish costume 
of dark green velvet and chinchilla—to whom 
her young followers paid court as to a maiden in 
her first season—Richard Wilcox allowed his in- 
genuous face to express the wonder of his soul. 

“This won’t do, d’ye see?’’ said Blackburn, 
presently linking his arm in that of the young 
man, to draw him from the spot. ‘‘ Who ever 
before saw a fellow show so plainly what he 
thinks of old Mother Thomson? Your eyes are 
telltales, my dear boy, and I must take you away 
from the chances of betrayal.’’ 

“How can women like Miss Godfrey and her 
aunt associate with that—person?” asked W2i- 
cox. 

““Why, my dear Rusticus, that is not a person, 
but a personage. There are more like her to 
whom the aspirants for place bow down. In the 
eyes of her followers, she shines with a luster 
which has nothing to do with the native woman. 
She is a leader, a social law giver, and that’s 
enough.”’ 

Again Mrs. Harrison applies the whip: 


Whiie they were waiting, a gentleman brought 
an old lady (‘‘ One of the war horses of the smart 
set,” young Alexander whispered slyly in Vir- 
ginia’s ear. ‘‘ Looks like somebody’s cook, 
doesn’t she ?’’) into the room. 

It is singular that, as a rule, a writer of 
novels—bulky, pretentious affairs—loses that 
light, sharp touch which makes the short 
story readable. It appears to us that the 
latter may be, in its way, quite as meritorious 
as the ponderous two volume work of fiction, 
just as a crayon sketch may be a more pleas- 
ing and a stronger work than the same sub- 
ject treated in oil, We have seen many 
unwieldy novels that would have been 
really admirable as pencil sketches. Mrs. 
Harrison has a due sense of proportion, and 
is versatile enough to turn from sustained 
works of fiction to the lighter vein of her 
sketches without upsetting the balance of her 
literary work. This cannot be said of the 
majority of our later novelists. 





MR. STOCKTON’S PACK OF STORIES. 

In the matter of titles Mr. Stockton’s good 
sense is quite as refreshing as is his delightful 
nonsense in the matter of stories. ‘‘ A Story 
Teller’s Pack ’’ suggests choice things in the 
way of light, farcical sketches—suggests 
rather than identifies. Contrast this attrac- 
tive name with the tongue twisting titles 
quoted previously. If there’s anything ina 
name, after all, writers would do well to 
make an exact science of book christening. 
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The ‘‘ pack”’ consists of ten stories written 
in Mr. Stockton’s usual light and entertaining 
style. If one can put himself in a frame of 
mind suited to the appreciation of the author’s 
eccentric vein of humor, they are uproari- 
ously funny; in no case are they dull or 
drawn out beyond the exact length neces- 
sary to their concise telling. In fact, just here 
lies Mr. Stockton’s weakness, or rather that 
suggestion of weakness which even so vigor- 
ous a writer as Mr. Stockton may manifest. 
His tales are sometimes cut short at too early 
a point. ‘The story is cleverly told, the 
quaint plot is speedily unfolded, and a skil- 
fully evolved outcome is promised; then 
comes the end, shutting down like a curtain. 
So eager does Mr. Stockton seein to avoid 
being a bore, the very climax of the story 
is sometimes caught by the descending cur- 
tain, like a belated ‘‘super.’’ 

This is not true, by any means, in the ma- 
jority of Mr. Stockton’s stories. In this 
new collection the ‘‘ Widow’s Cruise’’ (not 
‘*Cruse"’) is quite beyond the reach of the 
most querulous fault finder. It is just as 
bright and sparkling at the conclusion as at 
the beginning ; it is admirably proportioned, 
and it is altogether a notable bit of whimsical 
story telling. We have seen ‘‘ The Staying 
Power of Sir Rohan” and ‘Captain Eli’s 
Best Ear’’ before, but Mr. Stockton’s tales 
are usually well worth a second reading. 

The best thing about Mr. Stockton is his 
absolute originality. He is quite unique ; one 
cannot compare him with any other writer. 
His territory (we do not refer to New Jersey) 
is entirely his own, his style inimitable. 
Futurity will accord Mr. Stockton a degree of 
homage in accordance with its own as yet 
undetermined criteria, but in the estimation 
of all lovers of good stories his place today is 
assuredly a high one. 


THE STORY OF A TRUE, STRONG LIFE. 

It is rare, in this day of physiological and 
psychological studies of humanity, or micro- 
scopical miniatures of daily life, to find a ro- 
mance, pure and simple, which can be praised 
without stint and recommended unreservedly 
to novel readers, young and old. But sucha 
romance is ‘‘A Transatlantic Chatelaine,’’ by 
Helen Choate Prince. It may not appeal to 
the student who turns to the modern novel 
for the newest phase of soul strife, or the lat- 
est theories of neurotic degeneration ; but to 
the ordinary reader, who seeks entertainment 
in the lighter literature of the day, it will be 
a delight from cover to cover. 

There are no descriptions of character serv- 
ing as long and tiresome introductions to the 
acquaintances we make in Miss Prince’s book, 
but each actor in the drama works out his 
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own character, discovering new traits with 
each new trial that presents itself, very much 
as do our acquaintances in real life. When 
the last page is turned, Sy/via and Maurice, 
Philippe and Mme. de la Roche are as well 
known and familiar as people we have actu- 
ally met. The story opens in France, crosses 
to America, where Sy/via’s uneventful girl- 
hood is passed, and returns to France, where 
this transatlantic chatelaine is left to live out 
a life, if not happy, at least strong and brave 
and true. 

Helen Choate Prince is the granddaughter 
of Rufus Choate. In her new novel she fulfils 
the promise given to those who, for the sake 
of her name, were ready to read her first 
work, ‘‘ The Story of Christine Rochefort ’?— 
a promise that she would write a story that 
people should read for its own sake. 

AN OVERLAND VOYAGE. 

Mr. Hayden Carruth, whom many of our 
readers will remember as the author of ‘‘ The 
Adventures of Jones,’’ has written another 
book, called ‘‘ The Voyage of the Rattletrap.”’ 
This is the log of a prairie schooner ‘‘ manned 
by three boys.’’ In his description of the 
‘‘vessel,’’? the author reduces everything, 
including the dog, to exact measurements. 
‘* If dogs were numbered like shoes, from one 
to thirteen, this would have been about a No. 
7 dog,’ hesays. In this strain, Mr. Carruth’s 
conscientious attention to details follows 
throughout the book. The itinerary includes 
a circuit of the Sioux Reservation, the out- 
ward voyage being through Nebraska and 
the return through Dakota. It gives many 
glimpses of frontier life (for in those days this 
was the frontier), though the incidents are 
colored to harmonize with the vagaries of the 
author’s inimitable humor. 

Mr. Carruth knows whereof he speaks. He 
is a native of Minnesota, and spent his early 
years there and in Dakota.- The narrative of 
the Rattletrap is the record of a trip which he 
took some ten years ago, and the stories he 
tells are incidents of real life as seen bya 
party of boys—“ pretty big boys,’’ the author 
says. The book is one of those ‘‘ boys’ 
stories ’’ which every boy from five to fifty 
years old enjoys. 

It is said that Mr. Carruth will soon bring 
out a serious story of adventure, ‘‘Track’s 
End,” and as his pen is as facile in sober nar- 
rative as it is in humorous tales, the result 
should be gratifying. 





‘*A SKETCH OF A TEMPERAMENT.”’ 
Speaking of a crayon sketch masquerading 
as a more pretentious work of art brings us to 
Mr. Hardy’s ‘‘The Well Beloved: A Sketch 
of a Temperament.’’ This book deals with 
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the numerous love affairs of an unfortunate 
individual who finds the search for his ideal 
woman about as difficult as the capture of a 
will-o’-the-wisp, and the precise location of 
the well beloved one as indeterminate as the 
end of the rainbow. 

This remarkable man devotes some sixty 
years to the vain quest of his hypothetical 
beloved, and we have laboriously followed, in 
the pursuit, through the seventy four thou- 
sand words which comprise this ‘‘sketch”’ of 
a temperament. We mention the book merely 
to bring it into sharp contrast with Mrs. Har- 
rison’s strong, well considered sketches. 

In collecting material for this ‘‘ character 
study,’’ Mr. Hardy appears to have possessed 
himself of barely enough pigment for a hasty 
sketch, and then to have thinned down his 
colors and eked thein out to fit the compass 
of his voluminous work until the ‘‘ Well Be- 
loved ’’ has, for us at least, a decidedly washed 
out effect. 

It was an ill day for mankind when an 
author’s ‘‘copy’’ was first reckoned for pay- 
ment at so much a thousand words, and the 
yard stick was brought in as a gauge in the 
adjustment of rates and commissions. To 
our mind there is more painstaking study, 
and more vivid and accurate portrayal of nor- 
mal human nature, in any one of the eight 
short sketches which make up Mrs. Harri- 
son’s book than between the two covers of 
Mr. Hardy’s bulky volume. 





CHARACTER AND CLIMATE. 

We recently called attention in these col- 
umns to the principality of Wales as a gold 
mine of legendary possibilities for ambitious 
young writers who go prospecting for fresh 
fields, and we noted the fact that the Welsh 
people remain wonderfully distinct from their 
close crowding English neighbors, retaining 
an individuality so marked as to constitute a 
proof of their wealth of national character. 

There are quaint corners of the earth where 
character blossoms out in species variant from 
the conventional blooms of civilization’s hot- 
houses—far away nooks where the type of the 
flower is nature’s unmixed expression, and 
where there are no hybrid blendings. The 
Orkneys and the Shetlands, for instance, are 
so far from the centers of polite floriculture 
that the characters of their sturdy islanders 
are the result of native freedom rather than 
of social limitations and artificial processes of 
pruning, grafting, and forcing. Mrs. Amelia 
Barr has sketched one of these true and nat- 
ural lives, such as are found where the tender 
shoot is not tied toa trellis, and where the 
power that gives direction to the flowering 
stem is the touch of the breath of heaven. 
‘‘Prisoners of Conscience’”’ is a study of 
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character followed from cradle to grave. 
David Borson is a Shetlander, and the book 
deals with the rugged scenes and the rugged 
people of the Shetland Islands. 

This group, together with the neighboring 
Orkneys, includes nearly two hundred rock 
bound islands rising out of the ocean that 
stretches northward from the northern shores 
of Scotland. Most of them are uninhabited ; 
indeed, few of them are, habitable, according 
to ourideas. Their vegetation is feeble, their 
live stock is stunted. Tempests are rather 
the rule than the exception, and navigators 
avoid such straits and passages as the close 
gathered islets afford. Lines of travel follow 
other directions, and the outside world knows 
hardly more of the modern Shetlander than 
it does of the old Northmen who made their 
primitive homes there. Yet these northern 
isles- have a civilization of theirown. They 
are the homes of sixty thousand people, and 
had had a long history when they first gave 
their allegiance to the Scottish throne, more 
than four hundred years ago. 

By some subtlety of nature, environment 
and conditions like these produce such char- 
acters as David Borson. Mrs. Barr might 
have searched far and wide without finding 
such a setting for her picture of a noble man. 
The deeply religious tendency of the book 
may be cloying to palates trained to lighter 
tastes, but it isa grateful contrast to the in- 
sipid courses of social scandal and fashionable 
sin on which some of Mrs. Barr’s contem- 
poraries batten. 

Though she has not reached the three score 
and ten mark, Mrs. Barr’s literary record 
goes back more than one generation. After 
fifty years of full intellectual vigor, her work 
is still strong, though tender and full of feel- 
ing. Since she began to write for Henry 
Ward Beecher’s paper, three or four decades 
ago, her pen has not been idle. She has 
written many noteworthy books, but she will 
leave no more touching picture of a noble 
life than she has given us in “ Prisoners of 
Conscience.’’ 





MORE SEA STORIES. 

Those who have read the vigorous sea 
stories of William Clark Russell with too 
much interest to submit to finding them 
copied over bodily into the work of a lesser 
writer, will be glad to note that in ‘‘ Ocean 
Sketches’? Mr. F. W. Wendt has followed an 
entirely original line. Mr. Russell himself has 
done as much rehashing, in his later stories, 
as his stock of adventure will stand. It is 
doubly gratifying, therefore, that Mr. Wendt 
has altogether ignored the stirring but some- 
what threadbare yarns which Mr. Russell’s 
mates, second mates, and lady passengers are 
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wont to spin, of hurricanes, icebergs, and 
mutineers, and has chosen the more prosaic 
theme of transatlantic travel. 

Mr. Wendt’s book consists of a collection 
of short, humorous sketches of life on board 
the great liners. The elderly and unattrac- 
tive American heiress, eager for introductions 
to possible and impossible dukes; the ever 
present busybody, prying into the affairs of 
her fellow travelers, and spreading the inevi- 
table small steamer gossip about the ship; 
the occasional stowaway with his pathetic 
story and his pathetic emptiness—all these 
are pictured in colors peculiarly apposite, 
and the newly wedded couples who always 
furnish such a fund of quiet amusement for 
their shipmates are not spared. 

In this little volume of vivid sea sketches 
Mr. Wendt makes his début as a writer of 
books, though he has written operettas and 
short plays before. He has evidently made 
good use of the opportunities of observation 
which frequent business journeys have 
afforded him. We hope to see more of this 
writer, whose quiet humor and clever knack 
of caricature combine to make his sea stories 
really entertaining. 





It takes a traveler, or one who lives in 
hotels, to appreciate the logical connection 
between the cat and the home. The story 
comes from London that after Stanley’s re- 
turn from Africa, when busily engaged in 
writing his story of the ‘‘ Dark Continent,” 
he used to spread his reference maps upon 
the floor of his room. One day he came toa 
pass in his work when he needed the assist- 
ance of a certain chart. He searched in his 
near neighborhood, but could not find what 
he desired. Suddenly his assistant descried 
Stanley’s favorite cat asleep on the map, 
near the fireside. He began to turn the in- 
truder off, when the great man interrupted 
him, saying: 

‘*Never mind—don’t disturb the cat. I'll 
get along without the chart until she wakes 
up. If you only knew how good the sight of 
that domestic cat, curled up in front of that 
bright English fire is to me, you would never 
chase her away.”’ 

The cat slumbered on, and not until she 
arose with a lazy yawn, scratching her front 
nails on the rug as she stretched, did the 
famous explorer reach for his map. 

* * * * 

Few people possess the ability to face a 
critical audience with composure. There is 
something disconcerting about the concen- 
trated, gaze of a large company of expectant 
auditors. It has been said of some of our 
most noted public men that they never over- 
came their instinctive dread of the ordeal of 
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public speaking, and never got upon their 
feet to address an audience without a momen- 
tary tremor of stage fright. 

Men of marked literary ability have often 
been wholly wanting in the cool headedness 
essential to a public speaker, so that ‘‘ read- 
ings ’’ by authors from their own works have 
come to be considered a very dubious type of 
entertainment. Conan Doyle was especially 
disappointing when, during his visit to this 
country, he gave public readings from his 
books. On the other hand, we are told that 
Mrs. Flora Annie Steel possesses unusual tal- 
ent for public utterances, particularly of the 
after dinner order. The light, jocular vein 
of post prandial speech making, so common 
with us, is not usual among Englishmen, who 
are proverbially of a more ponderous frame 
of mind. Mrs. Steel is therefore all the more 
conspicuous among her compatriots for her 
happy faculty. 

* * * * 

Time should receive credit for being a mel- 
lower of literature, as well as of wine. It is 
only when the critics are done with a book 
that it has a chance to be loved or praised by 
the masses. Such a state of affairs is not 
always pleasing to the author; but then, as 
some wiseacres say, criticism should be read 
by everybody and anybody but the one who 
prompted the attack. 

We wonder how Gray felt when he read 
the review of his famous ‘‘ Elegy ’’: ‘‘ These 
homely but meritorious verses are calculated 
to give great pleasure.”” The acute critic 
thought, no doubt, that he had said some- 
thing pleasant about a very dull production. 

One of Tennyson’s early critics wrote of 
‘‘In Memoriam’’: ‘‘ These touching lines 
evidently come from the full heart of the 
widow of a military man.’’ It is safe to 
assume that Sir Critic had not even taken 
the pains to read the poem through. 

* * * * 

The action of the New York Herald in start- 
ing a subscription fund in aid of Mark Twain 
has brought down upon that incomprehensible 
organ no little adverse criticism. It is diffi- 
cult to credit the Herald with an honest 
desire to be of service to Mr. Clemens in giv- 
ing such publicity to his private affairs. 

If Mr. Clemens were in need of immediate 
help, which we consider very doubtful, the 
Herald’s own subscription, sent quietly to 
him, would surely have sufficed until the 
publication of his forthcoming book brought 
himin the rich harvest which he is sure to 
reap from its sale. Such a gift, made de- 
cently and in order, bearing on the face of it 
the marks of good faith, would have been a 
deed unique in the annals of journalism. The 
Herald’s \oud blazonry of Mr. Clemens’ 
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hypothetical difficulties appears very much 
in the light of a clumsy piece of advertising, 
most unwelcome to the supporters of refined 
journalism and seemingly ruthless of the 
feelings of Mr. Clemens and his family. 

* * * * 

One of the greatest trials and tribulations 
of the founders of a literary club is the neces- 
sity of finding a suitable name for it. Per- 
haps the following story may serve as a sug- 
gestion to those laboring with this problem. 

When Harriet Beecher Stowe resided in 
Hartford, before her marriage, she was a 
member of a literary circle. One of the mem- 
bers, in suggesting a name for it, said: ‘In 
Spanish, Columbus is called Colon. He who 
discovers a new pleasure is surely half as great 
as he who discoversa new continent. There- 
fore we are entitled to the name of ‘ Semi- 
colons,’ because we have discovered a new 
pleasure in this club.’’ 

The name was unanimously adopted. 

* * * * 

In the columns of a contemporary we note 
a lengthy communication from the executor 
of one Charles Chadband. The writer speaks 
feelingly of the wealth of unpublished manu- 
scripts left by Mr. Chadband, with the ex- 
press stipulation that they should be de- 
stroyed after his death. He further states 
that his friend’s only reason for refusing to 
make his work public was found in the fact 
that he inherited the name which Dickens 
had made odious. It appears that Mr. Chad- 
band was extremely sensitive as to his name, 
and stood in mortal terror of having it ridi- 
culed by critics and reviewers. 

The inconceivable folly of such an excuse 
for keeping silent goes without saying. 
Mr. Chadband’s unpublished life work may 
have formed a priceless collection of manu- 
scripts, but we doubt it. The man who has 
something to say usually manages to say it, 
in company with many others who think 
they have something to say but haven’t. 

In any case the weakness of this ostensible 
reason for keeping out of print is a far better 
basis for ‘‘ poking fun’? at Mr. Chadband 
than the sight of that name, consecrated to 
mirth though it is, on the title page of a 
notable tome. 

* x = % 

Weird and wonderful are the imaginings of 
one of our contemporaries. In speaking of 
the young and rising novelist, John D. Barry, 
this editor remarks that ‘‘every one who has 
read John D. Barry’s ‘The Little Minister’ 
and ‘ Daughter of Thespis’ knows that this 
subtle delineator of character,’’ etc., etc. As 
a composite view of Scotch and American 
writings we think this erudite observation 
stands alone. 
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DEMOCRATIC SIMPLICITY. 

This is a fine sounding phrase, and 
time was when it properly described the 
thorough and consistent lack of pomp and 
ceremony which characterized the phases of 
our political and social life. Much of our 
best tradition rests on the simplicity of our 
governmental functions, and for more than 
acentury we have held aloof, as a nation, 
from the unwieldy formalities and ponderous 
titular systems of European courts. 

But the curious faddishness of our imita- 
tive people is leading them to ape European 
methods to a degree little short of humiliat- 
ing; and nowhere is the tendency more 
marked than in the matter of names and 
titles. Societies of various sorts carry the 
art of title building to an extreme that is 
ludicrous. We have ‘‘supreme_ rulers,’’ 
‘‘ great rulers,’’ and ‘‘ grand rulers’’ ; ‘‘ grand 
masters’’ and ‘‘ worshipful masters’’ ; ‘‘ su- 
preme councillors’? and ‘‘ commanders,’ and 
other equally imposing dignitaries. A few 
of thg associations in question have the 
justifivation of custom so ancient that it pre- 
cludes criticism; but the lesser and newer 
societies might well adopt a more sensible 
system of nomenclature, and one more in 
keeping with the supposed simplicity of our 
national customs. Yet every little band or 
company that starts into existence begins 
with its ‘‘ grand ruler,’’ its ‘‘ grand supreme 
council,’’ its ‘‘supreme secretary.’? We ex- 
pect soon to have ‘‘supreme doorkeepers’’ 
and ‘‘ grand janitors ’’! 

While men are staggering under the dignity 
of these impressive offices, their wives are 
taking revenge in a manner not a whit more 
rational. We have women’s societies, here 
in democratic America, with ‘‘queens’’ and 
‘* vice queens,’’ and ‘‘ regents’? at their heads, 
and with lesser queens, and regents with 
more curtailed regencies, tapering all the way 
down the membership roll. 

We do not care to hazard the texture 
of our cranium over puzzling social prob- 
lems, but we cannot refrain from remarking 
that something is wrong in an attitude of the 
public mind that makes such systems of titles 
possible and popular. Ina country where 
there is no kingship over any kingdom but 





oneself, nor any queenship but that of the 
wife and mother—the noblest of all—is it not 
grotesque that we should put the ponderous 
nomenclature of an imperial court into the 
simple functions of a woman’s club? 

One of these great clubs of American wo- 
men sent a memorial to President McKinley 
some months ago, and headed the paper ‘‘ To 
His Excellency, William McKinley, Honored 
Ruler.’’? As a form of address, this was 
as inane as ‘‘Mr. Sam Smith, Esquire,” 


would be. Furthermore, it was a ridiculous 
nondescript, and neither appropriate nor 
American. 


THE CRAZE FOR NOVEI, SENSATIONS. 

There is no better evidence of the universal 
craving of the human animal for new and 
untried sensations than the testimony one 
may read in the erratic devices which abound 
at the larger expositions. The Eiffel Tower 
was the pioneer of a long list of weird and 
uncanny inventions. We do not remember 
to have heard this towering skeleton of steel 
spoken of as a true work of art. Graceful in 
outline when seen from an immense distance, 
it exhibits on closer inspection merely a 
tangle of beams, angle irons, and rivets. It 
is a ponderous array of unlovely bridge 
girders, hammered together to give any one 
who craved it the sensation of being snatched 
suddenly up a thousand feet into the air, 
and let down again. 

The Ferris Wheel was another monument 
to the frivolity of human nature. Instead of 
being pulled up ina skeleton tower you were 
rolled up on a mammoth hoop, and rolled 
down again. The sensation produced by 
the wheel was more pronounced than that 
brought about by the tower, and the former 
was correspondingly popular. 

The ‘‘ chutes’’ marked a distinct advance— 
a most precipitous one, by the way. You 
are pulled up on an inclined railway to a 
dizzy height, and you prayerfully shut your 
eyes. There is a brief interim of semi con- 
scious flight through space, and when you 
come again to your senses you are once more 
down on the level of mundane affairs, splash- 
ing along through the water iu a flat scow. 
Of course all this is delightful, and that pro- 
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longed ‘‘all gone”’ feeling is paralleled only 
by the ecstasies of mal de mer. 

The human trolley seen at the seaside is a 
most commendable sensation producer. You 
grasp a pair of handles fixed above your 
head, some one touches a lever, and you exe- 
cute an impromptu flying trapeze movement 
through space. If, in a moment of forget- 
fulness, you relax your grasp on the handles, 
you execute an impromptu movement toward 
the casual ward. 

The most exalted type of invention in this 
line is that of the giant seesaw. This com- 


' bines the sensations of the tower, the wheel, 


and the chute. Itis the old fashioned seesaw, 
modernized and magnified, to compete with 
these other sensation specifics ; it swings you 
up two hundred feet in the air—and swings 
you down again. 

There is a fragment of sage nursery jingle 
which runs: 

Hickory, dickory dock ; 

The mouse ran up the clock. 

The clock struck one, and down he run ; 

Hickory, dickory dock. 
Unless we are much mistaken, this mystic 
and prophetic rhyme finds its fulfilment in 
these uncanny inventions of wheels and see- 
saw; nor is this the only instance, in the 
history ‘of metaphor, of bracketing mice and 
men together. 

We have a modest suggestion tomake. We 
propose one step further in this succession 
of sensations. Let some expert builder of 
spider web bridges and zigzag towers erect 
two pedestals of a height of two or three 
thousand feet, and hang between them a 
swing—a common or garden swing, magni- 
fied. If there are any people on earth whose 
taste for swirling through space has not 
been glutted by existing novelties, let them 
be gathered into this swing and wafted into 
eternity. 





MORE TALISMANS. 

If you are not the possessor of a talisman, 
you are decidedly behind all times, ancient 
as well as modern—for the using of a guard 
against the dark powers is as old as the oldest 
fairy tale. Carry something you must, even 
though it be a horse chestnut to keep away 
rheumatism ; or if you are not afflicted with 
rheumatism, carry it any way, for one never 
knows when rheumatism may be lurking 
around. 

The rabbit’s foot, of which we spoke 
a couple of months ago, is becoming so 
common that we cannot vouch that each 
and every specimen has been amputated 
from a luckless bunny caught in the 
graveyard, at the midnight hour, by a 
cross eyed negro on a white horse ; and with- 
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out all these requirements, and several more, 
which we have forgotten at the moment, 
the charm is absolutely worthless. On this 
popular talisman we will turn our backs, 
and search for something more becoming 
or more bizarre. 

Opals, so long defrauded of their beauty 
right, are coming into high favor since the 
Queen of Great Britain and Empress of India 
has had them set into tiaras for her numerous 
granddaughters. If you would follow these 
royal exemplars, an opal you must buy, and 
revel in the belief that what might be one 
woman’s ‘‘ jonah ’? may be your mascot. The 
Southern girl is hanging an old horseshoe by 
a silver chain, over her sanctum ; the athletic 
girl has an arrow to kill grief; the woman 
who writes long letters and seals them with 
mottled wax has a quaint seal, the design of 
which is either so new or so old it has never 
been seen before ; the temporary worshipers 
of Buddha have his little bronze image squat- 
ting on a table in their private room; the 
Corelli dreamers have a catseye to mark their 
belief in the mystic ; while the ecclesiastical 
maiden earnestly informs her friends that the 
bones of Saint So-and-so have been found, 
and she is the happy possessor of the heart 
finger, nothing less. The craze for finding 
saintly bones is not outdone by the demand 
for owning them, and there is a fortune 
awaiting the genius who buys out an old 
graveyard, wherein he may dig to his heart’s 
content, acquiring bones to be put on the 
select market as the remains of martyrs. 

The stroller through Rome is sure to re- 
turn with a medal that has been blessed by 
the Pope—the blessing being certified to by 
the unimpeachable evidence of the veracious 
tradesman who sold the medal. 

Little lead images of St. Joseph are recom- 
mended as a sure magnet for attracting hus- 
bands. ‘This talisman, it is said, never fails, 
and as a proof we are told the story of a 
young woman who kept one for five years, 
without success. Then, growing incensed at 
its failure to bring the promised partner, she 
threw it out of her bed room window. It fell 
on the head of a passing man, injuring him 
so badly that he had to be carried into the 
house from which the weapon fell. The re- 
morseful maiden nursed him back to health, 
and he was so deeply impressed with her 
devotion that he asked her to be his wife, 
thus vindicating the potency of the charm. 

Whatever you may decide to select as your 
favorite superstition, take good care to keep 
your weakness in front of the public. It 
is a waste of time to indulge it privately. 
At dinner, if you should happen to upset the 
salt, be sure that you throw three pinches of 
it over your left shoulder, muttering some- 
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thing which no one can understand. You 
will be then written down as one of the select 
superstitious. 





TRAVELING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

We wish that some profoundly erudite 
psychologist would investigate the frame of 
mind which people exhibit when they start 
upon the eccentric and uncomfortable voy- 
ages we occasionally see described in the 
columns of our daily papers. First some in- 
domitable American citizen sails for England 
in a small dory ; another starts overland via 
Alaska and Siberia. One enterprising gen- 
tleman, we are informed, is undertaking a 
tour of the world, with his family, in a kind 
of prairie schooner. He proposes to camp 
each night in some conveniently accessible 
grove, or even a friendly forest or jungle. 
There are to be camp fires, around which 
the wanderers are to sleep in hammocks. 

This traveler’s plan is a pleasantly bohlie- 
mian one, and would be delightful in mid- 
summer under the easy road laws of America ; 
but it is a vastly different matter to make an 
assault on crowded and military Europe in a 
gipsy wagon. ‘The immense assurance which 
the conception of such a tour implies is im- 
pressive, but assurance does not count for 
much against the peculiar habit of thought 
which European officials cultivate in regard 
to wandering and eccentric foreigners. We 
predict for the courageous pair, starting out 
on their slow tour of the world in such a 
unique manner, a not altogether enviable ex- 
perience. 

We do not venture to include all these 
nomadic folk in a single category, but there 
must be some feeling of kinship among the 
people who essay Niagara in a wash tub, 
those who tempt the ocean by starting for 
England in a cockleshell boat, and those who 
make a tour of Europe in a good sized grocery 
wagon. And finally all of these people must 
feel, at times, one imagines, like hangers on 
to our great army of tramps, who go from 
State to State in pomp and splendor, perched 
on the axles of the through freight cars, For 
our own part, we prefer biding at home to 
any such erratic means of transportation. 





A READY MADE FAD. 

Do you want a ready made fad—one that 
needs no elaborating, no working up? Think 
what a convenience it is to order your fad all 
cut out and ready to put on—like a tailor 
made garment! Some fads give no end of 
trouble to the faddist, and in most cases your 
hobby will not come to you; you have to go 
to it. Rut the monogram fad is a brilliant 
and conspicuous exception. 

This startlingly intellectual fad began in a 
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humble and honest way. At first people 
clipped the crests and monograms of friends 
from notes and letter heads, each separate 
design possessing some special value derived 
from association. So many people do not 
display their family trade marks upon their 
letter paper that the collection of a goodly 
number of these dainty vanities from one’s 
personal correspondents was a matter of time. 
To facilitate matters, therefore, enterprising 
manufacturers have provided extensive ready 
made collections of monograms and crests, 
engraved on ragged bits of paper cleverly 
patterned after torn letter heads. Your fad 
is thus ready to hand. Of course it is only a 
sham fad, but isn’t there an element of sham 
in fads generally ? 

Asa matter of fact, the spurious monograms 
form a more pleasing array than the genuine 
collection. Some of the designs cut from 
actual letter heads constitute a highly amus- 
ing and instructive study of decorative en- 
deavor. We have before us a design which 
we will call ‘‘Exhibit A.’? It consists of a 
circle in a luminous pigment of olive green 
tendencies, surrounded by a poetic frenzy in 
hair lines of silver and gold; the motto is in 
pale and emaciated green lettering, while the 
crest itself displays a weird, composite effect 
of colors not provided for in the solar spectrum. 
This delightful conception is impressed upon 
paper of the color of condensed cream, and a 
stray line from the pen of the sender is in light 
violet. The device might be covered by a silver 
half dime, if, to complete the travesty, we had 
not already merged it in a splotch of red ink. 

‘‘ Exhibit B”’ from our letter files is headed 
by three interlaced initials in black, neatly 
pressed into the paper by a clear cut steel die. 
The design is graceful, and the dignified 
black affords a pleasing change from Exhibit 
A, but the startling feature of this device is 
its size ; a silver dollar laid centrally upon it 
does not quite obliterate it, but leaves rebel- 
lious little tendrils sticking out like the an- 
tennze of a martyred butterfly. 

We regret to state that both of these ex- 
hibits are specimens of native art. The for- 
eign clippings show a zodlogical proclivity on 
the part of their designers. Lions rampant, 
bears couchant, snakes and dragons inebriate, 
abound. Spears and daggers illustrate the 
military dispositions of these creatures in a 
forceful manner, while claws, talons, and 
teeth are also thrown in to suggest the grasp- 
ing dispositions of the emblazoned families. 

Our native monogrammatic art may make 
the artistic observer permanently crosseyed, 
and may conduce to color blindness in the 
veriest tyro; but on the whole we think the 
European variety has a more specific action 
in the direction of nightmares. 
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SOLILOQUIES. 


My interest in different forms of nature is 
not of the same kind. I like to gather the 
flowers into my hands, to bring them into my 
home, to be as near them as possible. I look 
with interest upon thorns, but I avoid them. 
I love to sit in the shadow of great trees, to 
listen to the music of waterfalls, to watch the 
floating cloud ; but I do not attempt to ap- 
propriate any of them. 

Some human beings I gather to my heart. 
Upon others I look as interesting studies; I 
would never choose them for friends. There 
are others near whom I like to be, without 
caring whether they know I am there or not. 
I get as near them as I can, for my benefit, 
not theirs. 


The real poet is he who sets truth to music. 

If in reading a poem I apprehend some 
eternal truth, and, through my ear, the 
rhythm helps me to keep hold upon that 
truth, have I not been better employed, have 
I not been more “‘ practical,’ than if I had 
been reading, from beginning to end, a news- 
paper which records ‘facts’? that will be 
contradicted tomorrow ? 

If a philosopher writes an essay in which he 
formulates the wisdom gained by observation 
of a hundred facts (things done), am I not 
practising a-wise economy in reading the 
essay rather than the record of the hundred 
facts—from which, unaided, I might not 
gather the wisdom ? 


Some people do not get an idea; it gets 
them. It takes possession of them. Not, 
however, in the sense in which that might be 
said of a hero, a genius, or a martyr. It is 
not an intelligent, determined driver urging 
a horse along the road to a definite goal. 
You have seen, perhaps, a lively boy jump into 
his father’s buggy and whip his poor horse 
along the road to—nowhere in particular. 

Lizzie Pershing Anderson. 





THE SONG OF THE REAPERS. 


In the cool of early morn, 
Ere the sun has stolen away 
The silvery sheen from the soft fresh green 
Of the ferns where the shadows play, 
Our scythes gleam bright in the dawning 
light, 
As through waving fields we go ; 
The meadow is our battlefield, 
The golden grain our foe. 


In the heat of the noonday sun 
That burns in the hot, still sky, 
The reapers sing to the scythes’ long swing 
Though throats are parched and dry ; 
For slowly all the long piles fall, 
The shining heads lie low ; 
The meadow is our battlefield, 
The golden grain our foe. 


When the long, long day is past, 
And the stars come one by one, 
As the twilight fades, our swinging blades 
Their valiant work have done. 
And the moon’s pale light through the sum- 
mer night 
Reveals with steadfast glow 
The meadow, our good battlefield, 
The grain, our vanquished foe. 
G. E. Merrill, 
R55 Ve es 
MAIDEN saintly, though no halo 
It’s effulgence flings, 
Seeming none the less an angel 
That thou hast not wings, 
Prithee, do not faint with horror, 
Neither swoon with grief, 
When I whisper I’ve discovered 
That thou art a thief ! 


Missing, once, a priceless treasure 
That my breast had graced, 
Aided by a clever Cupid, 
Soon the theft I traced. 
As thou hast it, wilt thou keep it, 
Bid it ne’er depart? 
For to prosecute thee, maiden, 
I have not the heart. 
Nellie Clare Carroll. 





A HYGIENIC HOME. 
My wife and I are trying hard 
To live on healthful diet ; 
We read the food chart by the yard, 
And run our kitchen by it ; 
We've banished from our bills of fare 
All that such guides condemn ; 
True hygiene is all our care, 
As planned and taught by them. 





For breakfast, coffee is tabooed, 
Hot cakes and eggs forbidden, 
And milk, since it is oft imbued 
With germs profuse, though hidden ; 
Bread is unwholesome, so is steak ; 
Submissive to our lot, 
Oatmeal and Graham gems we take, 
And drink boiled water, ot. 














For dinner, soup will never do, 
And oysters typhoid nourish ; 

Salads, entrées, and ices, too, 
Are mere dyspeptic flourish ; 

Potatoes (by the last advice) 
Are poisonous, we’re told ; 


We eat rare meat, chopped fine, with rice, 


And drink boiled water, cold. 


For supper—some professors teach 
Tis best to go without it, 

But since discretion’s left to each, 
We take our choice about it ; 

On chicken, waffles, tea, and cake, 
We are forbid to feed ; 

But gluten wafers, cocoa (weak), 
And prunes, are all we need. 


It grieves us much our friends to view 
So reckless in their diet ; 
Our wholesome menu we pursue 
And beg of them to try it; 
But appetite’s ungodly sway 
Their nature so enthralls, 
We cannot get a guest to stay 
Within our healthful walls ! 
P. Leonard. 


THE SUPERFLUOUS SISTER. 


I mer her, but I scarce know how— 
So often come such chances ; 

A maid of high Minerva brow, o 
But sweet as love’s romance is. 


A soft blush tinged at first her face— 
A débutante might show it ; 

That she some years of skill could trace 
Who thought? But now I know it. 


For deep within her eye of blue 
There seemed so warm a rapture, 

No seasoned beau I ever knew 
Could well escape her capture. 


The very rustle of her dress, 
Her coy smile, and her cunning, 
Might win an anchorite’s caress, 
She was so bright and stunning. 


Of course she led me where she wished, 
To many a ball and party ; 

And while some other beaux she ‘‘ dished,”’ 
Her love for me seemed hearty. 


One day when comfits, cakes, and cream, 
And rides were an old story, 

I thought to realize my dream, 
And end the game in glory. 


And so my love I dared to tell, 

And how at times I missed her ; 
‘*T’m so surprised !’’ said she, ‘‘ and—well— 
I’ll surely be your sister.’’ 


ETCHINGS. 








‘* Of relatives of that quick kind,”’ 
I answered, ‘‘ I’ve a plenty ; 

To add you to the list I find, 
Would bring them up to twenty.” 


Today I turn my weary brain, 
To stocks, and market prices, 
And vow I won’t be fooled again 
By sisterly devices ! 
Joel Benton. 

THE THINGS FORGOTTEN. 
THE beauty of the cloudless skies 
Reflected in her upturned eyes ; 
The gentle motion of her breast ; 
The pearls that like the foamy crest 
Of one white wave upon the sea 
There caught the light continually ; 
The fragrance, and the touch of her 
Sweet breath to my hot face; the stir 
Of summer wind ; and all that we 
At that time said, the melody 
Of mating birds—this I recall ; 
But she it is remembers all. 
And so I love to sit apart 
With her, and, feeling how her heart 
Beats fondly ’gainst my own, to hear 
Of things forgotten that are dear. 

Frederic Fairchild Sherman. 





BLINDNESS OF HEART. 

OH, pity those who cannot see 
God’s image in the flower, 

Nor yet perceive the soul in song, 
Nor thrill at music’s power ; 

Who see no glory in the sky, 
No rainbow in the shell— 

These heedless hearts, this lineage 
Of poor old Peter Bell! 

Clarence Urmy. 





THE CYNIC. 
After Kipling’s ‘‘ Vampire.” 

A FOOL, there was, and he lost his heart 

(Even as others have done) ; 
But his foolish pride made him play a part— 
(He thought her fickle, they drifted apart )— 
He carried his goods to another mart 

(Even as others have done). 


Oh, the pride of self and the gibe of self, 
And the blindness that falls like a hood 
When the woman’s too proud to be taken un- 
sought— 
(And now he sees that he never had sought )— 
And he'd always misunderstood. 


A fool there was, and he made his moan 
(Even as others have done) 

That he stood in this bitter world alone ; 

(So he punctuates folly with many a groan); 

He’s reaping the seed that himself has sown 

(Even as others have done). 


| 
| 
| 
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Oh, the tears that come and the fears that 
come, 
And the sorrows that ever brood, 
When he thinks of the joy that might have 
been his— 
(And now he knows it can never be his)— 
If he hadn’t misunderstood ! 
Bret Gordon. 
HIS AWFUL FATE. 
THE youth stood on the ball room floor 
Whence all but him had fled. 
(’Twas a summer hotel, and the other four 
Young men had gone to bed. ) 


Three hundred girls sat side by side, 
With hop cards in their hands ; 
And each one hoped to be his bride 

Ere the frost was on the sands. 


‘* The youth, oh, where is he?’’ we cried, 
As we sipped morn’s perfumed breath. 
With a tear in his eye the clerk replied : 
‘* That youth was danced to death.’ 
Tom Hall. 





CELEBRITY. 
EMERGENCIES oft make men great 
By shift of war or stroke of state ; 
But oftentimes a minor call 
Shows them most pitiably small. 

Wood Levette Wilson. 

HE UNDERSTOOD. 
ROBIN rashly kissed my hand. 
Thereupon I gave command, 
‘* Leave me, sir, or else refrain 
Doing this bold deed again. 
Once for all, pray understand, 
You do wrong to kiss my hand.” 


Robin heeded my command— 

Stayed, nor kissed again my hand. 

Yet he doth not mope or sigh ; 

What can be the reason why? 

This I told him: ‘‘ Understand, 

You do wrong to kiss—my hand.” 
Anne Virginia Culbertson. 





LOVE AND SOLITUDE. 
‘* Most sweet,’’ I said, ‘‘ is solitude— 
That fruitful banishment, whereby 
We come in touch with higher good, 
And hold some converse with the sky. 


And verily I thought that when 
I sat within my house alone, 

Or walked far off from towns and men, 
I made some lofty thought mine own. 


” 


But when one came to share my days— 
A loved comipanion, ever near— 

And we had learned the same still ways, 
And languages that need no ear ; 


Oh, then, at last, I learned, through her, 
How love enriches solitude, 
How love is its interpreter, 
The honey of its sweetest mood ! 
James Buckham. 


THE WAIF. 
WITH words as sweet as violets 
I wove a dainty song for her ; 
My fingers stole across the frets 
And set the golden chords astir. 
They quivered with a passion true 
That told my heart was hers alone ; 
But oh, her love was like the dew, 
A flash at morn, at noonday flown. 
Yet I will keep my lay, 
And bide another day ; 
The bird that flies 
To other skies 
Returns to greet the May. 


Mayhap some day her merry glance 
Will fail to meet the light it throws, 
Some day her happy heart, perchance, 
May feel the thorn beneath the rose ; 
And when neglect shall pain the breast 
That nature only formed for glee, 
With aching heart that longs for rest 
My little love may fly to me. 
Then I will rise and say, 
‘Let naught my sweet affray ; 
Love’s beacon burns, 
My bosom yearns, 
The old love lives for aye!” 
Samuel Minturn Peck, 





THE FIRST BORN. 
SoFTLY, softly, sink to slumber, 
Passion of my heart ! 
Every ebbing breath I number 
Of my life a part! 
Faintly, feeble pulses thrill ; 
Lonely is the vale, and still 
God hath come to work His will, 
Tendril of my heart ! 


Slowly, slowly, shade is falling, 
Sunlight of my soul ! 

Distant voices gently calling 
Sound a solemn toll ; 

Fragile little fingers stray— 

Clutch my heart with tender sway ; 

God’s belovéd may not stay ; 
Precious, precious soul ! 





Calmly, calmly, lie in slumber, 
Passion of my heart! 

Angels waiting without number 
Where the pathways part ; 

While mine arms with anguish thrill 

Round thy baby bosom still, 

God hath come and worked His will, j 


Tendril of my heart ! 
Ralph Alton. 
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THE present number of MUNSEY’s MAGa- 
ZINE may be taken as a sample of the way in 
which we are presenting the best contempo- 


rary literature of the day. Our list of con- 


tents for this month shows some of the great 
names of England and America—Speaker 
Reed, Hall Caine, Marion Crawford, S. R. 
Crockett, and Mrs. Burton Harrison, besides 
such well known writers as Molly Elliot 
Seawell, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Charles Edwin 
Markham, and Charles G. D. Roberts. 

Mr. Reed’s article, in particular, may be 
said to be of historical importance. The 
speaker’s critics have charged him with dis- 
regarding the Federal constitution. They 
have declared that he neither cares for nor 
knows the organic basis of our national ex- 
istence. The charge is signally disproved by 
Mr. Reed’s careful, appreciative, and inter- 
esting study of the making of that ‘‘ grandest 
work of the human intellect,’’ as it has been 
called. 

Future numbers of MUNSEY’s will show no 
falling off from the high standard we have 
set. Our program includes new novels by 
Stanley Weyman and Rider Haggard, and 
other articles and stories from the best living 
writers. 

THE BONDAGE OF HABIT. 

THE open doors of the corner drug stores 
are laying bare to our view, these hot days, 
the fact that we are a nation of slaves to 
habit. They disclose groups of willing vas- 
sals toasting theireallegiance to their insa- 
tiable slave master in deep glasses of so called 
soda water. 

This aérated beverage is usually a con- 
glomeration of unutterable things masque- 
rading as a potable compound. Even if it is 
all that it claims to be, it is still, at best, a mass 
of rich, heavy syrups, chilled to freezing 
point, and often composed of violently an- 
tagonistic flavors. It constitutes an unfavor- 
able commentary on the discrimination of 
the drinker, and a stinging insult to his stom- 
ach. The epicure—not the noblest type of 
mankind—is at least wiser in his generation. 
He will not have his wines iced as are these 
insipid fountain drinks ; with all his dietary 
excesses he respects the enginery of digestion 
too much to clog it with baths of ice cold 
syrups. 

If we, as a people, realized that nowhere 
else in the civilized world is the soda water 
habit tolerated as a national trait, the syrupy 








aide de camp of the demon of dyspepsia 
might possess less charm for our imitative 
hordes of thirsty souls. While the reformers 
are thundering against the corner saloon, 
why do they leave out of the argument this 
other and equal foe of the public weal ? 

If it is true that we are becoming a na- 
tion of dyspeptics, the cause of this melan- 
choly fact is not far to seek. The bolting 
down of hot bread stuffs and the ingestion of 
great quantities of freezing drinks must 
appear, to the limited grasp of the average 
digestive apparatus, very much like premedi- 
tated personal attacks, and it may not be 
blamed for taking offense and going on strike. 





MEDDLING WITH NATURAL FORCES. 

WHEN the project of cutting an open ship 
channel through the Isthmus of Panama first 
came to public notice, certain sapient Eng- 
lishmen were loud in their protestations. 
Their claim was that if a channel were 
opened westward from the Gulf of Mexico, 
the warm currents of the Atlantic would be 
deflected, and the climate of the British Isles, 
thus deprived of the tempering influences 
of water and wind, would become as cold as 
that of other northern countries of the same 
latitude—Labrador and Siberia. These Eng- 
lish alarmists were made the subject of much 
good natured badinage, but of late years the 
wide extension of meteorological knowledge, 
and the development of the new science of 
forestry, have taught us that man should be 
chary of meddling with the provisions of 
nature, lest he get himself and all his kind 
into serious difficulties. For instance, it is 
now generally believed that the criminal 
denudation of Western forest lands has upset 
the balance of the rain supply, and brought 
about climatic changes of portentous range. 
The introduction of foreign birds—notably the 
socalled English sparrow—has proved, inevery 
case we can recall, to be a foolish or harmful 
proceeding. Similar instances have been 
recorded in regard to European fish natural- 
ized in our waters. 

Within the last few years the ravages of the 
gipsy moth have been disastrous and costly 
in certain sections of New England. This 
pest is not a native of America. Two moths 
were let loose in a Massachusetts town, sev- 
eral years ago, from the laboratory of a col- 
lege professor who had imported them as 
curiosities. As a result of this apparently 
insignificant event, a State commission is now 
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battling with every agency at its command 
against a winged pest which it will take 
years of time,and probably millions of dollars, 
to conquer, and which, if left to itself, threat- 
ens the entire flora, and therefore the fauna, 
of New England. 

In England, somewhere about thirty years 
ago, a botanist at Cambridge dropped a speci- 
men of an American water plant out of his 
window intoa branch of theCam. The weed 
spread through the English rivers and canals 
so profusely that in some streams it has estab- 
lished a tolerably effectual blockade. In 
Australia, the rabbit plague, which has be- 
come part of the history of a great colony, 
had a similar beginning. ‘There is something 
impressive in the thought that a single man, 
by meddling with the natural distribution of 
animal life, can set in motion forces which 
will upset the establfshed order of creation. 
There exists a marvelously developed system 
of relationship among all sentient beings, a 
precise balance between life and the condi- 
tions necessary to life; and any man or set 
of men, undertaking by meddlesome amend- 
ments to put this balance on a firmer basis, 
isin reality quaking ankle deep in a quagmire 
of dangerous folly. 

There is a project now being urged in cer- 
tain quarters that has for its object nothing 
less than a complete revolution in the climate 
of New England. It is proposed to block up 
the straits of Belle Isle, between Labrador 
and Newfoundland, and to deflect the arctic 
current that now chills our Atlantic coast. 
Co 1ld this be done, we are assured that semi- 
tropical verdure would appear on the forbid- 
ding cliffs of Maine, and that the average 
temperature of our northeastern States would 
be raised many degrees. 

It is not our province to discuss the scien- 
tific pros and cons of this gigantic undertak- 
ing, but we cannot dismiss the matter without 
making this comment—that man has not thus 
far done honor to himself by interfering with 
the established order of natural laws. It is 
perhaps in keeping with the spirit of the 
times that a company of men, strong in the 
knowledge of their own sufficiency, should 
lightly and cheerfully set out to revise the 
Creator’s handiwork ; but their success might 
involve disasters compared to which the 
ravages of the gipsy moth and the Australian 
rabbit would be as flea bites. 





SCIENCE AND BARNACLES. 

WE have always felt a deep and becoming 
reverence for electricity. Professionally, of 
course, editors are omniscient, but personally 
we have never understood it, nor do we look 
forward with any degree of confidence to the 
time when we shall understand it. We con- 
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fess, nevertheless, to an abiding, though 
rather vague and indefinite, sense of its im- 
portance. We have known it as the source 
of the pale incandescent, and of the splutter- 
ing arc light ; as the exterminator of the car 
mule, and the rival of the steam locomotive. 
We have known it as the transmitter of 
gigantic forces, and the carrier of the human 
voice. It seemed to us that nothing more 
could be expected reasonably of a power 
already so heavily loaded with the burdens 
man had placed upon it ; and we were con- 
tent to worship it for what it had done 
already, and not heap upon it the specu- 
lative burdens of times coming. 

Not so, however, with the imaginative pur- 
veyor of assorted journalistic topics. When 
times are dull, and the small talk of the town 
suffices not for the demands of his daily 
paper, he finds an infinite variety of subtitles 
lurking under the generic heading of elec- 
tricity. Having to deal with a subject of un- 
known—possibly limitless—extent, he gives 
his fancy loose rein, and dashes through the 
unexplored regions of science at a rate that 
would make Edison dizzy. His resultant 
discoveries, retailed at so much a column, 
become part of the newspaper education of 
tle masses. 

Thanks to the untiring energy of these 
vendors of small news, we have recently 
learned that, in addition to its properly ac- 
credited duties, electricity is to change the 
cuticle of the African to suowy whiteness ; 
it is to remove hair, and cause it to grow, 
with equal facility ; it is to penetrate our 
skins and kill the germs of disease without 
injury to the body; by magnetic deflection 
it is to protect an advancing army from 
bombs and bullets; it is to prolong human 
life so effectively that Methuselah will ap- 
pear to have come to a premature and un- 
timely death. In fact, there is no limit to the 
good things electricity has in store for us. 

The men who are seriously working out 
the problems of science are, as a rule, modest, 
disinterested, and sincere. The glaring and 
distorted accounts of their alleged achieve- 
ments which are flaunted in the newspapers 
are perplexing to us and must be distressing 
to them. We are led to doubt the real evi- 
dence of progress actually made, or to regard 
as trivial what is in reality the result of years 
of patient and genuine labor. 

When a ship plows sluggishly through the 
water, she is put into dry dock, the slime and 
ooze of the salt water are stripped off, and the 
living barnacles are scraped from her hull. 
We hope that the genius of the coming cen- 
tury will devise a way to free science from 
the barnacles which cling to her for support 
while they impede her progress. 
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“REVERIE.”’ 
From the painting by William A. Bouguereau, exhibited at this year’s Salon. 
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